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JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT AMENDMENTS OF 1989 



THURSDAY, MARCH 9, 1989 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC, 

oT?JoA^"*i^?^"^^"^^ pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Paul Simon 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Simon and Thurmond. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR SIMON 

Senator Simon. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are holding hearings today on legislation that I have intro- 
duced together with Senators Kennedy and Mikulski that is aimed 
to target the JTPA program a little more specifically, and we are 
here to hear reaction from some key people in terms of where we 
should to be going on the JTPA program. 

There are five major components to the proposal that we have. 
One, a formula change to improve the targeting of funds to the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged; 2) the creation of separat#> parts under 
^i? XT ^ programs to serve only adults over the age of 24 in 
Title II~A and to serve youth ages 16 through 24 in year-around 
programs, for youth who also need remedial educational services 
and summer employment programs in Title II-B; 3) modifications 
to the present composition of the Private Industry Councils, the 
PlCs, while retaining the requirement that the PIC chair be a rep- 
resentative of the private sector; 4) the creation of the new "Fair 
Chance: Youth Opportunity Challenge Grant" partnership pro^n-am 
serving youth, and 5) an Increase of $150 million in Title II-A 
lunds and $150 million in Title H-B funds over current appropria- 
tions and II-A youth funds now in II-B. 

Basically, the problem of uner loyment has not disappeared. We 
are getting some rosy statistic but those rosy statistics iynore 
some realities. They ignore the pockets of poverty that exist in our 
society; if you are employed one day a week or even one hour a 
week—you are not counted as unemployed. We have about 3 mil- 
lion Americans working two days a week or less who want to be 
working full-time who are not counted as unemployed. And some 
other httle things have happened. We have in recent years added 
the armed forces into the number of those employed, so that all of 
a sudden it looks better. 

(1) 
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But I think it was significant, and I was pleased, when the new 
Secretary of Labor, at the time the President mac'e the announce- 
ment of her nomination, said she had just been to a kitchen for the 
homeless, and one man came up and said, **If only I could have a 
job." That happened in Washington, D.C. It is out there. And this 
country has to do better. 

We have to a great extent ignored the underclass in our society, 
and there is an underclass in our society. One of the few programs 
that really deals with that is the JTPA program, and we want to 
make this legislation more effective. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Simon, text of S. 543 as in- 
troduced, summary of the bill, and section-by-section analysis of 
the bill follow:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT FOR SENATOR PAUL SIMON (D-IL) 
HEARING ON THE 'THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AMENDMENTS OF 1989 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 
March 9, 1989 



^nH^i^^- ^ WELCOME EACH OF MY COLLEAGUES AND EACH OF OUR 
WITNESSES TO THIS HEARING. TODAY'S HEARING IS THE FIRST IN A SERTRc; 
IN THIS SUBCOMMITTEE FOR THE lOlST CONGRESS ON BILL TO AM^^ 
^SfrnT^''^'"^ PARTNERSHIP ACT (JTPA). THIS B:Ll7s. 543 -rafSr^f 
AMENDMENTS OF 1989- WAS INTRODUCED IeSTERDAY AND I 
LOOK FOR^^ARD TO WORKING WITH EACH OF YOU AS THIS BILL PROGRESSES 
THROUGH THE COMMITTEE. fROGRBbSBS 

WHILE I WELCOME ALL OF THE WITNESSES HEAR TODAY, I ESPECIALLY WANT TO 
WELCOME MY FRIEND, RICHARD CELESTE, THE GOVERNOR OF OHIO I LOOK 
FORWARD TO HIS AND EACH OF THE PANELIST ' S TESTIMONY HERE TODAyT 

AS MANY OF YOU MAY ALREADY KNOW, MY BILL TO AMEND JTPA WAS INTRODUCED 
IN THE SENATE YESTERDAY, BUT IT IS 0N2 I HAVE BEEN WORKING oFfOR THE 

^ PREVIOUS DRAFT VERSION OF THIS BILL WAS TOE 
t.^Tnl SLS"^S°^^™^ HEARINGS IN THE LAST CONGRESS. I J^SO WANT TO 
iJfSSS!^.^"^^ ^"^^ ^^^^ "AS BEEN COSPONGORED BY SENATORS KENNEDY^ 

ADDITION, I WANT TO EXPRESS MY APPRECIATION TO CHAIrLi 
HAWKINS, OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE, WHO WAS ^^^^^ 

MY BILL IS DESIGNED TO STRENGTHEN EMPLOYMENT AND TRAININfi aqqTqTANrp 
PROGRAMS AND TO IMPROVE THE TARGETING OF SERVICES TO ECONOW^f 
?^A'^nf?iB!° "^"^^^ ™' P^^^C"^^ THoIe SERV™S^T^^^ 

^^^^ COMPONENTS TO THIS BILL: (1) A FORMULA 

CHANGE TO IMPROVE THE TARGETING OF FUNDS TO THE ECONCMI'-\LLY ^"^"^ 
SnS^^^^A^^^' "^"^ CREATION OF SEPARATE PARTS UNDEr'tIiI^ TITLE FOR 

PROGRAMS TO SERVE ONLY ADULTS OVER THE AGE 0^4 irTlTLE iJa aS T^ 

A^^° 24 IN Year-round programs ASd summer 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS IN TITLE IIB; (3) MODIFICATIONS TO THE PRESET 
COMPOSITION OF THE TRIVATE INDUSTR^ COUNCILS (pf?s), SH?Lf RETA^NG 

^^rTOP^^JJf'J^^ ™^ ^"^ C«A^« 2^ A REPRESENTATivrOF T^E PRIVATE 
SECTOR; 4) THE CREATION OF THE NEW -FAIR CHANCB: YOUTH OPPORTUNITY 
CHALLENGE GRANT" PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM SER/ING YCUTO- AND ^^"^ 

??n^^^°^ ^"^E "A FUNDS A^D ™50^?LLION^N TITLE 

IIB FUNDS OVER CURRENT APPROPRIATIONS, iw TITLE 

nL^^m^SS^^ NATION IS FACING TODAY THE ONE ENEMY NO 

PEACE-TIME ECONOMY HAS DEFEATED - UNEMPLOYMENT. ACHIEVING FULL 
EMPLOYMENT IS THE NEXT LOGICAL STEP FOR A HUMANE SOCIET^ AND A SOCIETY 
THAT INTENDS TO SQUARELY CONFRONT THE ISSUES OF LONG-TERM SOCIETY 
COMPETITIVENESS AND PRODUCTIVITY. WE Ct^uOT BE COMPETITIVE OR 
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PRODUCTIVE WHEN 10 MILLION AMERZCANS ARE OUT OF WORK AND REPRESENT A 
DMIT R^ER THAN A CREDIT OR ASSET TO SOCIETY. WE MUST MEET THE 
E&^K^m A^ESaA BACK TO WORK' FOR A SIMPLE REASON WE HAJ^ 
SoOPTIONS — TO PAY PEOPLE WHO ARE OUT OF WORK FOR DOING SOMETHING, 
STtS m IhEM for DOING nothing. I PREFER TO PAY THEM FOR DOING 
60HETHING. 

DURING THE PAST EIGHT YEARS, BOTH THE REAGAN AND BUSH ADM^JISTRATIONS 

PRiBED OTEMi^Vis ON THEIR EFFORTS TO LOWER UNEMPLOYMENT - AND 
IT HAS BEEN REDUCED ~ HOWEVER, AT THE SAME TIME WE ARE SEEING 
ALAWIIHG INCREASES IN THE NUMBER OF HOMELESS, ESPECIALLY AMONG 
wSlLIES AND raOSE SIMPLY DISCOURAGED AND NO LONGER SEEKING WORK. WE 
^ SEEiNO AN INcSEAil^^ OF CHILDREN BORN IKTO POVERTY EACH 

«Ar! ANL rapidly escalating crime and murder RATES IN OUR INNER 
CiTIES I WONDBR HOW MANY OF OUR UNEMPLOYED ARE DISCOURAGED WORKERS 
Sis ?liNG M^ES VtSeHaRENTS WHO HAVE NEVER ENTERED THE LABOR FORCE 
^D WOULD BE RESCUED FROM WELFARE OR INCARCERATION IF A MEANINGFUL JOB 
WAS IN THEIR FUTURE? 

IF ONE THING IS CLEAR, IT IS THAT THE PROBLEM CAN BE DEFINED BV THESE 
STARTLING STATISTICS t 

* In 1986, of 4 Billion young adults who aro high school drop 
outs, one in four was unemployed, and many have never even 
entered the labor force. 

* Another 36 million Americans h.ive some fop of disabling 
condition. Two-thirds of thosvJ are unemployed and 2/3rd's are 
trying to find jobs. For Black Americano with disabilities the 
unemployment rate is 83%. 

* On the average a low-income student can count on receiving 
about $5,000 per year over four years in federal student 
assistance to help pay the cost of a college education. That 
same young win or young woman — if he or she chooses not to 
.,tend college will be eligible for only $1,800 for four 
months of job training and educational assistance under JTPA. 

* In 1987, New York Telephone Company had to test 60,000 
applicants, xany of whom v;ere minorities, in order to hire 
3,000 entry- level personnel. 

* There are now more black college-age young men in America's 
prisons than in our colleges and universities! Even as the 
number of black high school graduates grows, the percentage of 
blacKS entering college is declining. 

* The Pennsylvania State University has estimated that the cost 
of not educating and training disadvantaged young men and women 
for employment costs America $225 billion each year "in lost 
productivity and in welfare payments expenses related to crime 
prevention and the criminal justice system. 

yge CRITTCISMS op jtfa 
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THB HAY THE JTPA IS CURRENTLY STRUCWFED, IT HILL NOT BE ABLE TO K?FV 
THE GOAL OF PROVIDING A PRODUCTIVE SKILLED HORKFORCE BY iSI YE^ 
A PROGRAM- THAT ENROLLS 37% OF ITS PARTICIPANTS IN SHORT TeIm ^pVtSJS?' 
PROGRAMS, (AND A MAJORITY OF THE REST OF ENRo£lEES S^E lS^-S^!joS5 

™f TTsM^Lif "'"^ A^Lf w'siGNmS? 

IHPROVB THE SKILLED LABOR SHORTAGE. A PROGRAM WILL NOT SUCCEED TM 

^S^^S.r'L'S^ ^ S^^" THE PROGRAM DOSS nSt PROvSESe ^ 

^^^^ "^^^^ PARTICIPAJITS MOST IN NEED OF IWIINING AND 
PROVIDE THEM MORE COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING SERVICES. ^» 

2??f^*SS^ciSS^"^"^° ^'^^ OP INCREASED PARTICIPATION OF THE 

PRIVATE SECTOR, HIGHER PLACEMBKT RATES AND LOWER COSTS PER PLACEMENT 
WHY THEN IS ANYONE COMPLAINING ABOUT A PROGRAM THAT HAS ACHIEVED SUCH 
GOOD RESULTS? IT IS BECAUSE JTPA IS FAILING IH ITS H^SION OP 
S?2S:t'S?^«^°^ TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES PoTtHE ^MoiT In'neeS" ^D IN 
wff^5!Jc COUNTRY'S NEED3 IN KEEPING AMERICA COMPETITIVE IN WORLD 

MARKETS . 

A SIMON SOUITIQM 

ONE OF THE MAJOR PROPOSALS IN MY BILL IS TO MODIFY THE COKPOSTtton op 

If'^'^l ^"^>- «"ST BRO^N raf REpSS^ 

THE PIC IF WE ARE GOING TO EXPECT ANY COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATION OR 
EDUCATION, PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, LABOR, ^ 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAMS TO WORK MORE CLOS^ Wim THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR AND l^E JTPA PROGRAM AT THE LOCAL LEVEL: 

^"ER REASON FOR EXPANDING THE MEMBERSHIP AND 
BROADENING THE REPRESENTATION ON LOCAL PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS thp 
PAsf P?^«?'Sp.^f ^"^"^ HAVE BEEN STAgS^ ™I 

£p Qp|5?"L?5^S;,o WE "^^^ NEVER MEET THE NATION'S TRAINING NEEDS IF 
WE SERVE ONLY FOUR PER CENT OF THE JTPA ELIGIBLES. CLEAIlLY, WITHOUT 

^;i°jT^r" ™' ''''''' ""-^ ™°™ 

FUNDTN'G FORMULA CHANGE 

THIS BRINGS ME TO THE OTHER ^OR IMPETUS BEHIND MIS DILL ~ BETTER 
TARGETING OF LIMITED FECPPAL RESOURCES ON THE "TrSy DISMVANtIgeD ■ 
?Slp^™'^J HARD-CORE UNEMPLOYED, AND OUR YoSto miO E?e N^R ' 
ENIERED THE LABOR FORCE AND HAVE NO MEANS TO DO SO HITHOUT THE DIRECT 
INTERVENTION OF THIS PROGRAM. I DO NOT NEED TO LIST FOR TO YOU 
^LfSG^Jp^^JS^ilS^" ALL DOCUMENTED VARIOUS SHS™?NGriN raf' 
S^i^^^^S AND HADE VARIOUS RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STRENGTHENING 

S?IaS?SeS^° "^^^ TARGETING LIMITED FEDERAL RESbuRCErON YHE 

JiJLS^^JjL" PROGRAM FORMULA DOES A POOR JOB OF TARGETING FUNDS HHERE 
LARGE CONCENTRATIONS OF ELIGIBLE, LOH-INCOME PEOPI^ RESIDE M^dVIere 
SMALL POCKETS OF CONCENTRATED POVERTY EXIST. TO USE MY OHN STATE AS 

™ 2^ER TARGET FUNDING SO THAfMORE THaS THE 
PRESENT 15,000 YOUTH NOH BEING SERVED OUT OF THE 200,000 INCOME- 
ELIGIBLE IN THB CITY OF CHICAGO ARE SERVED, AS HELL AS TO HIT THOSE 
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POCKETS OF SEVERE POVERTY IN SUCH PIACBS AS EAST ST. LOuiS IN 
DOKKSTATE ILLINOIS. 

I WANT TO WC.IK WITH BACH OF YOU ON THIS BILL AND I WANT TO DO WHAT IS 
RIGHT TO MAKE SURE WE ARE USING OUR SCARCE FEDERAL RESOURCES TO 
PROPERLY SERVE AND TARGET THOSP WHO ARE JOBLESS AND ON VERGE OP 
HOPELESSNESS. UNEMPLOYMENT IS AN EXPENSIVE ALTERNATIVE TO PROVIDING 
BASIC SKILt^r EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR OUR NATION'S UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 
AND ADULTS. 

THE REVEREND DR. KARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. ONCE SAID, •IN OUR SOCIETY, 
IT IS MURDER, PSYCHOLOGICAL'^- TO DEPRIVE A MAN OP A JOB OR AN INCOME. 
YOU ARB IN SUBSTANCE SAYING TO^'^T MAN THAT HE HAS NO RIGHT TO 
EXIST." THE HATIOM'S HIGHEST CCaOCITMERT — OUR MOST IKPORTART 
NATIONAL GOAL — MUST BE TO PROVIDE A JOB OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERYONE WHO 
HANTS TO WORK. 

IP WE WANT PEOPLE TO WORK, THEN WE MUST PROVIDE THE EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING THAT HAKES EMPLOYMENT AND A LIVING WAGE A REALITY IN THE 
LIVES OP ALL AMERICANS. WE MUST BUILD PRODUCTIVITY THROUGH 
EMPLOYMENT. PULL EMPLOYMENT WILL COME WHEN BASIC SKILLS EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING ARE AVAILABLE TO ALL. KY BILL .VQVBS US IN THAT DIRECTION. 

I LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING THE TESTIMONY OF OUR WITNESSES TODAY ON THIS 
IMPORTANT ISSUE. 
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S.543 



To amend the Job Training Partnership Act to strengthen tho program of 
employment and training aasistancc under that Act, and for other purposes. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mabcii 8 (legislative day. January 3). 1989 
Mr. Simon (for himacif, Mr. Kennedv. and Ms. Mikulski) introduced tho follow- 
ing till; which \m read twice and referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Himan Resources 



A BILL 

To amend tho Job Training Partnership Aet to strengthen the 
program of employment and training assistanee under that 
Act, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tim of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECn'IONl. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Aet may be eitcd as the "Job Training Partnership 

5 Aet Youth Employment Amendments of 1889". 
8 SEa 2. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

7 (a) AUTHOBIZATION FOB AdULT AND YoUTH PbO- 

8 0BAM8.— Seetion 3(a)(1) of the Job Training Partnership Aet 

9 (hereinafter referred to as the "Aet") is amended by— 

ERLC ^2 
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(1) inserting ''(A)'' after the paragraph designa- 



2 



tion; 



4 



3 



(2) striking "There" and inserting in lieu thereof 
'Except as provided in subparagraph (B), there"; and 



5 



6 



(3) inserting the following new subparagraph: 
'(B) There are authorized to be appropriated 



7 $1,223,000,000 for focal year 1990 to carry out the provi- 

8 sions of part A of title II and title IV (other than part B of 

9 such title) of this Act.". 

10 (b) Authorization foe Youth Peogeams.— (1) 

11 Section 3(b) of the Act is amended by — 

12 (A) inserting "(1)" after the subsection designa- 

13 tion; 

14 (B) striking "There" and inserting "Except as 

15 provided in paragraph (2), there"; and 

16 (C) inserting the follo\^dng new paragraph: 

17 "(2) There are authorized to be appropriated 

18 $1,574,000,000 for fiscal year 1990 to carry out the provi- 

19 sions of part B of title IE of this Act.". 

20 (2) Section 3 of the Act is amended by redesignating 

21 subsections (c), (d), (e), (0, and (g) as subsections (d), (e), (f), 

22 (g), and (h), respectively; and 

23 (3) by inserting the following new M^^osection after sub- 

24 section (b); 
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1 "(e)(1) Not withstanding any other provision of this Act, 

2 the t«ta] amount allotted to each State under parts A and B 

3 of title n shall equal ^r exceed the amount allotted to such 

4 State under such parts for fiscal year 1989, 

5 "(2) If he amounts appropriated under subsections (a) 

6 and (b) of this lection for any fiscal year are insufficient to 

7 meet the requirements of paragraph (1), the total amount al- 

8 lotted under parts A and B of title IE shall be ratably re- 

9 duced.". 

10 SEC 3, DEFINITIONS, 

11 (a) In General,— Section 4 of the Act is amended— 

12 (1) in clause (B) of paragraph (8) by inserting "or 
1? youth^^ after "adult''; and 

1* (2) by adding the following new paragraph after 

15 paragraph (29): 

16 "(30) The term 'long term recipient' means an in- 

17 dividual who has received — 

1^ "(A) cash payments made pursuant to part A 

19 of title IV of the Social Security Act (relating to 

20 the aid to families with dependent children pro- 

21 gram); 

22 "(B) general welfare assistance to Lidians, as 

23 provided pursuant to the Act of November 2, 

24 1921 (25 U.aC. (13)), commonly referred to as 

25 the Snyder Act; 
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1 "(C) cash assistance and medical assistance 

2 for refugees made available pursuant to section 

3 412(e) of the Lmnigration and Nationality Act; or 

4 "(D) benefits offered pursuant to title XVI of 

5 the Social Security Act (relating to supplemental 

6 security mcome programs) and title II of such Act 

7 (relating to Social Security Disability Insiurance); 

8 for 24 months during the 28-month period immediately 

9 preceding application for programs offered under this 

10 title/'. 

11 (b) Technical Amendment. — Section 502 of the Act 

12 is amended by — 

13 (1) striking paragraph (3); and 

14 (2) redesignating paragraphs (4), (5), and (6) as 

15 paragraphs (3), (4), and (5), respectively. 

16 SEC. 4. PEL /ATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS. 

17 (a) Composition Amendments. — (1) Section 102(a) 

18 of the Act is amended — 

19 (A) by striking "and** at the end of paragraph (1); 

20 and 

21 (B) by striking paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu 

22 thereof the following: 

23 "(2) representatives of organized labor, and repre- 

24 sentatives of community based organizations who shall 
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1 constitute cot less than i7 percent of the membership 

2 of the council; and 

3 "(3) representatives of all educational agencies in 

4 the service delivery are^, including representatives of 

5 nijtitutions of hi/:ber education (including private 

6 career schools), and public service agencies (including 

7 employment service agencies, public assistance agen- 

8 -cies, and economic development agencies) who shall 

9 constitute not less than 25 percent of the membership 

10 of the ovuncil. 

11 At least one member of the private industry council appoint- 

12 ed pursuant to paragraph (3) shaU be a representative of a 

13 program or agency providing vocational rehabilitation to 

14 people with disabilities.". 

15 (2) Section 102(c)(2) of the Act is amended to read as 

16 follows: 

17 "(2) Education representatives on the council shall be 

18 selected from among individuals nominated by regional or 

19 local educational agencies, vocational education institutions, 

20 institutions of lugher education (including private career 

21 schools) or general organizations of such schools and institu- 

22 tions within the service delivery area.". 

23 (3) Section 102(c)(3) of the Act is amended to read as 

24 follows: 

ERIC -i-o' 
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1 "(3) The labor representation on the council shali be 

2 selected from individuals recommended by recognized State 

3 and local labor organizations. If the State or locvl labor orga- 

4 nization cannot adequately meet the labor represefltation on 

5 the private industry council then individuals from unorga- 

6 nized labor may be included on the council to complete the 

7 labor representation, 

8 "(4) The remaining members of the council bhall include 

9 additional representatives from all sectors represented on the 

10 coundl/'. 

11 (b) Effective Date. — Ho private industry council 

12 shall be considered to be in violation of the amendments 

13 made by subsection (a) of this section until 3 years after the 

14 date of enactment of this Act. 

15 SfiC 5. PERFORMANCE STANDARDS. 

16 (a) Pebfobbiance Standaeds. — ^The first sentence of 

17 section 106(b)(1) of the Act is amended by inserting "the 

18 acquisition of basic educational competency and" after "title 

19 nis". 

20 (b) Mbasueembnt of Pbbfobmance Standaeds. — 

21 The second sentence of section 106(b)(1) is amended to read 

22 as follows: 'Tn order to determine whether these basic meas- 

23 ures are achieved, the Secretary shall prescribe standards on 

24 the basis of appropriate faetors which may include — 
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1 


"(1) acquisition of basic skills and workplace com- 


2 


petencies including raising the grade level of reading, 


3 


writing, and computational skills, as well as acquisition 


4 


of a high school diploma or a general equivalency 


5 


diploma; 


6 


"(2) placement in imsubsidized employment; 


7 


"(3) retention in unsubsidized employment for 


8 


irore than 6 months; 


9 


"(4) increase in earnings, including hourly wages; 


10 


and 


11 


"(5) reduction in the number of individuals and 


12 


families receiving cash welfare payments and the 


13 


amounts of such payments.". 


14 


(c) Sepaeate Peefobmance Standaeds. — Section 


15 


106a))(4) of the Act is amended by— 


16 


(1) inserting "(A)" after the paragraph desig- 


17 


nation; 


18 


(2) inserting the following new sentence at the 


19 


end of paragraph (4:)(A) (as redesignated in paragraph 


20 


(1) of this subsection): "The Secretary shall develop 


21 


one set of performance standards for h&rd-to-serve indi- 


22 


viduals, (including handicapped individuals), and one 


23 


set of performance standards for all other individuals 


24 


receiving assistance under this Act. Performance stand- 


25 


ards for hard-to-serve individuals should not emphasize 
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1 cost efficiency if such emphasis would impair ihe effec- 

2 tiveness of programs assisted under this Act."; and 

3 (3) inserting the following new subparagraph at 

4 the end thereof: 

5 "(B) The Secretary shall also develop separate 

6 performance standards for in-school and out-of-school 

7 youth programs assisted under part B of title IE of this 

8 Act. Such performance standards shall emphasize the 

9 development of appropriate outcomes for in-school and 

10 out-of-school youth, such as improving basic skills and 

11 long term job placement and retention.". 

12 (d) SuppoETiVB Services. — Section 106(b) is 

13 amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 

14 paragraph: 

15 "(5) The Secretary shall not prescribe perform- 

16 ance standards which penalize service delivery areas 

17 for usmg funds provided for support services pursuant 

18 to section 108(b)(2)(A)(iii).". 

19 (e) Additional Funding foe Support Sehvices. — 

20 Section 108 of the Act is amended by — 

21 (1) redesignating subsections (c), (d), and (e) as 

22 subsections (d), (e), and (0, respectively; and 

23 (2) by adding the following new subsection after 

24 subsection (b): 
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1 "(c) In addition to the funds available pursuant to sub- 

2 section (b)(2)(A)(iii), an additional 10 percent of the funds 

3 available to a service delivery area for programs under part 

4 A of title n may be expended for support services if— 

^ "(1) such additional support services funds are 

6 spent providing eligible individuals with long term 

7 services; 

8 "(2) the request for such additional support serv- 

9 ice funds is justified in the job-training-plan required 

10 under section 104; and 

11 ^'(3) the request for such additional support serv- 

12 ice funds is approved by the Governor pursuant to sub- 

13 section 105/'. 

14 (f) Sbbvicb DbIiIvbey Abba Tbansfeb and Con- 

15 TBACr.— Part A of title I of the Act is amended by adding 

16 the following new sections at the end thereof: 

17 "sbbvicb BBLIVBEY abba TBANSFEB AND CONTBACT 

18 "Sbc. 109. (a) Any service delivery area may enter into 

19 a contract with another service delivery area to share the 

20 cost of educating, training, and placement of individuals par- 

21 ticipating in programs assisted under this Act, including the 

22 provision of supportive services. Such contract shall include 

23 all of the terms and conditions of the agreement between the 

24 service delivery areas and shall be approved by an individual 

25 representing each private industry ijouncil providing guidance 

26 to a contracting service delivery area. 
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1 "(b) Each contracting service delivery area shall be 

2 equally rewarded under the appropriate performance stand- 

3 ards. 

4 "CABEYOVEE AND EBALLOCATION 

5 "Sec. 110. (a) Cabeyovee.— 

6 "(1) In any fiscal year the amount of funds allo- 

7 cated to a service delivery araa v,'K\ch can be carried 

8 over to the fiscal year following the fiscal year for 

9 which the determination is made may not excjed 10 

10 percent of the amount of funds allocated to such serv- 

11 ice delivery area for the year for which such determi- 

12 nation is made. 

13 "(2) The total amount of funds allocated to a 

14 service delivery area which can be carried forward to 

15 the fiscal year following the fiscal year for which the 

16 determination is made may not exceed 20 percent of 

17 the amount of funds allocated to such service delivery 

18 area for the year for which such determination is 

19 made. 

20 "(3) In each fiscal year the Governor shall deduct 

21 the amount of funds carried over by a service delivery 

22 area in excess of the limitations imposed by paragraphs 

23 (1) and (2) from the allocation for such service delivery 

24 area for the fiscal year for which the determination is 

25 made. Any funds deducted pursuant to this paragraph 

26 shall be available for reallocation. 
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1 ''(b) Seevicb Dblivbey Abea Reallocation.— The 

2 Governor shall reallot funds available under subsection (a) of 

3 this section for reallocation to those service delivery areas 

4 that have expended at least 90 percent of the total funds 

5 available to such service delivery area. The method the Gov- 

6 emor shall use in making such reallocation shall be the same 

7 method that was origmally used to allocate the funds among 

8 service delivery areas withm the State. 

9 "(c) State Reallotment.— For program years be- 

10 ginnmg July 1, 1989, and thereafter, the Secretary shall, in 

11 accordance with the requirements of this section, reallot to 

12 eligible States the funds allotted to States from funds 

13 appropriated for such program year that are available for 

14 reallotment. 

15 "(d) Amount Available fob Reallotment. — The 

16 amount available for reallotment is equal to— 

17 "(1) the amount by which the unexpended balance 

18 of the State allotment at the end of the program year 

19 prior to the program year for which the determination 

20 under this section is made exceeds 20 percent of such 

21 allotment for that prior program year; plus 

22 "(2) the unexpended balance of the State allot- 

23 ment from any program year prior to the program year 

24 in which there is such excess. 
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1 "(e) IfeTHOD OF Rballotment.— (1) The Secretary 

2 shall determine the amount that would be allotted to each 

3 eligible State by using the same method that was originally 

4 used to allocate among eligible States the amoimt available 

5 pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. 

6 "(2) The Secretary shall, by using the same method that 

7 was originally used, allot to eligible States the amount avail- 

8 able that remains after me allotment required by paragraph 

9 (1) of this subsection. 

10 "(0 Definition. — For purposes of this section, an eli- 

11 gible State means a State which has expended at least 80 

12 percent of its allotment for the program year prior to the 

13 program year for which the determination under this section 

14 is made.'*. 

15 (g) Technical Amendment. — The table of contents 

16 of the Act is amended by adding after "Sec. 108. Limitation 

17 on certain cost." the following: 

"Sec. 109. Scmce dcHveo' area transfer and contract. 
"Sec. 110. Carryover and reallocation.". 

18 SEC. 6. ALLOTMENT AND WITHIN STATE ALLOCATION. 

19 (a) Allotment.— (1) Section 201(b)(1) of the Act is 

20 amended — 

21 (A) by striking out subparagraph (A); 

22 (B) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) and (C) as 

23 subparagraphs (A) and (B), respectively; 
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1 (C) by stftkiag out "33 Va" in subparagraph (A) 

2 (as redesignated in subparagraph (B)) and inserting in 

3 lieu thereof "50"; 

4 (D) by inserting "and" at the end of subparagraph 

5 (A) (a3 redesignated in subparagraph (B)); and 

6 (E) by striking out "33 Va" in subparagraph (B) 

7 (as redesignated in subparagraph (B)) and inserting in 

8 lieu thereof "50". 

9 (2) Section 201(b)(2)(B) of the Act is amended by strik- 



10 ing the first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 

11 ing new sentence: "No State shall be allotted mo: ^mn 110 

12 percent of its allotment percentage for the fiscal year preced- 

13 ing the fiscal year for which the determination is made unless 

14 the Secretary waives the limitation imposed by this subpara- 

15 graph based on a determination that such waiver will result 
IG in the effective utilization of funds and enhance the acliieve- 
17 ment of the obje lives of the program.". 



18 (3) Section 201(b)(3)(B) of the Act is amended by— 

19 (A) inserting after the word "individual" the fol- 

20 lowing: "who has attained 25 years of age but not 73 

21 years of age and"; and 

22 (B) inserting at the end thereof the following new 

23 sentence: The Secretary shall to the extent practicable, 

24 exclude college students and members of the Armed 
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1 Services from the member of economically disadvan- 

2 taged individuals. 

3 (b) Within State Allocation.— (1) Section 

4 202(aKl) of the Act is amended by strikiug "78" and insert- 

5 ing in lieu thereof 'W. 

6 (2) Section 202(a)(2) of the Act is amended— 

7 (A) by striking out subparagraph (A); 

8 (B) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) and (C) as 

9 subparagraphs (A) and (B), respectively; 

10 (0) by striking out "33 Va" in subparagraph (A) 

11 (as redesignated in subparagraph (B)) and inserting in 

12 lieu thereof "50"; 

13 (D) by inserting "and" at the end of subparagraph 

14 (A) (as redesignated in subparagraph (B)); and 

15 (E) by striking out "33 Va" in subparagraph (B) 

16 (as redesignated in subparagraph (B)) and inserting in 

17 lieu thereof "50". 

18 (3) Section 202(a)(2) of the Act is further amended by 



19 adding at the end thereof the following flush sentence: 

20 "The private industry council in each service delivery area 

21 may reserve not more thbsx 10 percent of the funds received 

22 under this part for experimental programming for groups 

23 with special needs to serve hard-to-serve eligible individuals 

24 (such as long-term recipients under the Aid to Families \vith 

25 Dependent Children program). Such funds shall be exempt 
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1 from performance standards. The Comi troller General shall 

2 conduct a study to review and assess such experimental pro- 

3 grams and shall submit the findings to the appropriate com- 

4 mittees of Congress with»n 2 years of the date of enactment 

5 of this Act.". 

6 (4) Section 202(a)(3) is amended by inserting after the 

7 first sentence the following new sentence: "No service deliv- 

8 ery area shall be allocatea more than 110 percent of its alio- 

9 cation for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which 

10 the determination is made lUiiess the Governor weaves the 

11 limitation imposed by this subparagraph based on a determi- 

12 nation that such waiver will result in the effective utilization 
1? of funds and enhance the achievement of the objectives of the 

14 program.'*. 

15 (5) Section 202(a)(3)(B) of the Act is amended by— 

16 (A) inserting after the word "individual" the fol- 

17 lowing: "who has attained 25 years of age but not 78 

18 years of age and"; and 

19 (B) by inserting at the end jreof thp followmg 

20 new sentence: "For the purpose of this subparagraph, 

21 and to the extent practicable, the Secretary shall ex- 

22 elude college students and members of the armed 

23 forces hvm the number of economically disadvantaged 

24 individuals.". 

25 (6) Section 202(b) of the Act is amended— 
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1 (A) in paragraph (1) by striking "Eight percent" 

2 and inserting in lieu thereof "Five percent"; 

3 (B) in paragraph (1) by inserting the following 

4 new sentence at the end thereof: "A State may espend 

5 funds provided pursuant to this paragraph only to the 

6 extent that an equal amount is expended by other Fed- 

7 eral, State, local, or private sources to cany out such 

8 services."; 

9 (C) by redesignating paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) 

10 as paragraphs (3), (4), and (5) respectively; and 

11 (D) by inserting the following new paragraph after 

12 paragraph (1): 

13 "(2){A) Three percent of the allotment of each 

14 State for each fiscal year shall be forwarded to service 

15 delivery areas to carry out long term training, basic 

16 skills, and educational services. 

17 "(B) Out of the funds reserved for the service de- 

18 livery areas pursuant to this paragraph, the Secretary 

19 shall provide for an independent evaluation of services 

20 provided under this paragraph and the effectiveness of 

21 services provided under this paragraph within one year 

22 of the date of enactment of this Act."; 

23 (E) in paragraph (3) (as redesignated in suhpara- 

24 graph (C)) by striking "Three" and inserting "Two"; 
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1 


(F) in paragraph (4)(A) (as redesignated in sub- 






2 


paragraph (0) by striking "Sis" and inserting in lieu 






3 


thereof "Eight"; and 






4 


(G) in paragraph (4){B) (as redesignated in sub- ' 






5 


paragraph (C)) by — 






6 


(0 inserting "(i)" after the subparagraph des- 






7 


ignation; and 






8 


(ii) adding the following new clause: 






9 


"Gi) The Governor may only award incentive 






10 


grants to service delivery areas which provide 






11 


long term training or exceed performance stand- 






12 


ards relating to — 






18 


"(D rfdsing basic skills competencies; 






14 


"(0) serving hard to serve adults; and 






15 


"(m) providing long term job place- 






16 


ment. 






17 


For the purpose of this subparagraph the term 






18 


'long term job placement' means employment for 






19 


a period of at least 9 months.". 






20 


SEC. 7. EUGIBILHY FOB SERVICES. 


1 




21 


(a) In Gbneeal.— Section 203(a)(1) is amended by— 






22 


(1) striking "Except as provided in paragraph (2), 






28 


an" and inserting "An"; and 






24 


(2) by adding the follovjing at the end thereof: "In 






25 


providing services under this title a service delivery 
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1 area shall give special emphasis to har'»-to-serve popu- 

2 lations or individuals most-in-need of basic skills and 

3 employment training services, A service delivery area 

4 shall test a participant's reading and math skills, and 

5 review an applicant's employment history in order to 

6 encourage the inclusion rather than the exclusion of 

7 those most in need of assistance, A service delivery 

8 area is not required to test a participant's reading and 

9 math skills if the results of a standardized test adminis- 

10 terei to individuals -within 1 year of application of such 

11 individual for services under this part for reading and 

12 math are made available to the service delivery area 

13 for review,", 

14 (b) Special Rule,— Section 203(a)(2) of the Act is 

15 amended to read as follows: 

16 "(2)(A) Up to 10 percent of all participants in all 

17 programs in a service delivery area receiving assist- 

18 ance under this part may be individuals who are not 

19 economically disadvantaged if such individuals are in 2 

20 or more of the classes of individuals described in sub* 

21 paragraph (B)(0, 

22 "(B) In addition to the individuals described in 

23 subparagraph (A), an additional 5 percent of all partici- 

24 pants in all programs in a service deliveiy area receiv- 
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1 

X 


vag assistance under this part ma.y be individuals who 


o 


are not economically disadvantaged if — 


Q 

V 




such individuals aire included in 2 or 


A 




more of the following catec^ories* 


5 






a 
o 




uals; 


7 
1 






Q 
O 
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"rV) hondicaDDfid fndivifliials' 
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"(VII) veterans; 


l^i 
10 




"(Vm) offenders; 


14 




"(IX) ftlnoholins- 


15 






1ft 
ID 




x^Aji} nomeiess muiviGuaiSy ana 


1*7 

17 




"•u) the nlftn fnr irinl!i<?inn f>f qupVi inr1ivii1ti(ilQ 


1Q 

lo 




has been set forth in the job training plan pursu- 


1$) 
l«l 




ant to section 104 and has been approved by the 
Governor piursuant to section 105.". 


21 


(c) 


Tbansfbe Pbovisions.— Section 2030)) is 


22 


amended- 




23 




(1) in the first sentence of paragraph (1) by strik- 


24 


ing out "Funds" and inserting "Except as provided in 


25 


paragraph (2), funds"; 
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1 (2) in the &st sentence of paragraph (1) by strik- 

2 ing '>uth and"; 

3 (3) by striking the second sentence of paragraph 

4 (1); and 

5 (4) by amending paragraph (2) to read as follows: 

6 "(2) A service delivery area may transfer funds provided 



7 under this part to part B of this title for youth programs if a 

8 description of such transfer is included in the job training plan 

9 pursuant to section 104 and the Governor approves the 
10 transfer pursuant to section 105.". 



11 (d) Definition of Adult.— Section 203(c) of the Act 

12 is amended to read as follows: 

13 "(c) For the purposes of this title, the term 'adult' 

14 means an individual who is 25 years of age or older.". 

15 (e) Technical Amendments.— (1) Section 104(b) of 

16 the Act is amended — 

17 (A) by redesignating paragraphs (9), (10), and (11) 

18 as paragraphs (10), (11), and (12), respectively; and 

19 (B) by inserting the following new paragraph after 

20 paragraph (8): 

21 "(9) the amount of funds transferred pursuant to 

22 section 203(b)(2) and the reasons for such transfer;". 

23 (2) The first sentence of section 204 of the Act is 

24 amended by striking "youth and"; 
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1 SEC. 8. PLACEMENT STUDY. 

2 (a) In General. — Section 205 is amended to read as 

3 follows: 

4 "placement study 

5 "Sec. 205. The ComptroUer General of the United 

6 States shall conduct a study to determine how many and 

7 w'^at percentage of adults assisted under this part remain in a 

8 job in which they were placed through programs assisted 

9 under this part for at least 9 months. The Comptroller Gen- 
10 eral shall submit the findings to the appropriate committees 
1? of Congress within 2 years of the date of enactment of this 
12 Act.". 



13 (b) Technical Amendment.— (1) The table of con- 

14 tents of the Act is amended—' 

15 (A) by striking "And Youth" in the heading for 

16 part A of title II of the Act. 

17 (B) in the item relating to section 205 by striking 

18 "Exemplary youth programs" and inserting in lieu 

19 thereof "Placement study"; 

20 (2) The heading for part A of title IE of the Act is 

21 amended by striking "And Youth". 

22 sec. 9. YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM 

23 ALLOTMENT. 

24 (a) Title.— Part B of title II of the Act is amended by 

25 striking out "Summer" in the heading of such part. 
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1 (b) Section 252(b) of the Act is amended to read as fol- 

2 lows: 

3 "(b) Subject to tlie provisions of subsections (c) and (d), 

4 of the remainder of the amount available for this part for each 

5 fiscal year — 

6 "(1) 50 percent shall be allotted on the basis of 

7 the relative number of economically disadvantaged 

8 youth within each State compared to the total ntunber 

9 of economically disadvantaged youth in all States; 

10 "(2) 25 percent shall be allotted on the basis of 

11 the relative number of unemployed youth who reside in 

12 each State compared to the tptal ntunber of unem- 

13 ployed youth in all the States; and 

14 "(3) 25 percent shall be allotted on the basis of 

15 the relative nimiber of the economically disadvantaged 

16 youth residing in areas with substantial ntunbers of 

17 economically disadvantaged youth in each State as 

18 compared to the total number of such economically dis- 

19 advantaged youth in all such areas in all States. 

20 "(c) No State shall be allotted less than 100 percent of 

21 its allotment percentage for the fiscal year preceding the 

22 fiscal year for which the determination is made. 

23 "(d) No State shall be allotted more than 110 percent of 

24 its allotment percentage for the fiscal year preceding the 

25 fiscal year for which the determination is made unless the 
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1 Secretary waives the limitation imposed by this subsection 

2 based on a determination that such waiver ^wiU result in the 

3 effective utilization of funds and enhance the achievement of 

4 the objectives of the program. 

5 "(e) For the purposes of subsection (b) — 

6 "(1) the term 'economically disadvantaged youth' 

7 means an individual who is aged 16 through 24 and 

8 who has, or is a member of a family which has, re- 

9 ceived a total family income which, in relation to 

10 family size, was not in excess of the highe-- of the pov- 

11 erty level as issued by the Office of Management and 

12 Budget or 70 percent of the lower livii.g standard 

13 income level. The term 'economically disadvantaged 

14 youth' excludes college students and members of ^ 

15 armed forces, as appropriate, and to the extent practi- 

16 cal, as determined by the Secretary; and 

17 "(2) the term 'area with substantial numbers of 

18 economical disadvantaged youth' means an area of suf- 

19 ficient size and scope to sustain a program under part 

20 B of title n of this Act and in which the percentage of 

21 economically disadvantaged youth in the population of 

22 youth aged 16 through 24 is at least 20 percent. 

23 "(0(1) The Governor shall, in accordance with section 

24 162, allocate the allotment of the State (under section 252(b)) 
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1 for such fiscal year among service delivery areas within the 

2 State in accordance with paragraph (2). 

3 "(2) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (3), of the 

4 amount available for this part for each fiscal year — 

5 ''(A) 50 percent shall be allocated on the basis of 

6 the relative number of economically disadvantaged 

7 youth within each service delivery area compared to 

8 the total nuiaber of economically disadvantaged youth 

9 in the State; and 

10 "(B) 50 percent shall be allocated on the basis of 

11 the number of economically disadvantaged youth resid- 

12 ing in areas with substantial numbers of economically 

13 disadvantaged youth in each service delivery area com- 

14 pared to the total number of such economically disad- 

15 vantaged youth in such areas in all service delivery 

16 areas in the State. 

17 "(3) For fiscal years beginning after September 30, 

18 1989, no service delivery area withm any State shall be alio- 

19 cated an amount equal to less than 90 percent of the average 

20 of its allocation percentage for fiscal year 1989. The alloca- 

21 tion percentage for a service delivery area is the percentage 

22 which the service delivery i^ea received of the total amount 

23 allocated pursuant to this subsection to all service delivery 

24 areas within the State for each such precedmg fiscal year. If 

25 the amounts appropriated pursuant to section 3 (a) and (b) of 
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1 the Act are not sufficient to provide an amount equal to at 

2 least 90 percent of such allocation percentages to each such 

3 area, the amounts allocated to each area shall ' e ratably re- 

4 duced. 

5 ''(4) No service delivery area shall be allotted more than 

6 110 percent of its allotment percentage for the fiscal year 

7 preceding the fiscal year for which the determination is made 

8 unless the Governor of the State r aives the limitation im- 

9 posed by this subparagraph based on a determination that 

10 such waiver will result in the effective utilization of funds and 

11 enhance the achievement of the objectives of the program. 

12 "(5) For purposes of paragraph (2)— 

13 "(A) the terra 'economically disadvantaged youth' 

14 means an individual who is aged 16 through 24 and 

15 who has, or is a member of a family which has, re- 

16 ceived a total family income which, in relation to 

17 family size, was not in excess of the higher of the pov- 

18 erty level as issued by the Office of Management and 

19 Budget or 70 percent of the lower living standard 

20 income level. The term 'economically disadvantaged 

21 youth' excludes college students and members of the 

22 armed forces as appropriate and to the extent practical 

23 as determined by the Secretary; and 
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1 ''(B) the term 't'^ea with substantial numbers of 

2 economically disadvantaged youth' has the same mean- 

3 ing giyen that term in subsection (e)(3)/\ 

4 SEa 10. USE OF FUNDS. 

5 (a) In Gbnebal. — Section 253(a) of the Act is amend- 

6 edby— 

7 (1) striking ''and'* at the end of paragraph (1); 

8 (2) striking the period at the end of paragraph (2) 

9 and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon; and 

10 (3) adding at the end thereof the following: 

11 "(3) needs-based payments necessary to partici- 

12 pate in the program in accordance with a locally devel- 

13 oped formula or procedure; and 

14 "(4) compensation in the form of work experience 

15 wages.''. 

16 (b) Additional Sbevicbs.— Section 253 of the Act is 

17 amended by adding at the end thereof the following new sub- 

18 sections: 

19 "(c)(1) In addition to the services set forth in section 

20 255(2) funds available for this part may be used, whers ap- 

21 propriate, to provide the following services to in school, drop- 

22 out prone youth: 

23 "(A) combined basic and life skills instruction, and 

24 work experience during the summer months; 
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1 " "(B) enriched basic skills and study skills trmning, 

2 including tutoring, during the school year; 

3 "(C) supplemental school year activities such as 

4 individual and group counseling, mu-ioring, career 

5 awareness, and social group and educational activities; 

6 "(D) preemployment and socialization skills and 

7 behavior training; and 

8 "(E) supportive services necessary to enable indi- 

9 viduals to participate in the program. 

10 "(2) For the purposes of this subsection the term 'drop- 

11 cut prone youth' is a youth who — 

12 "(A) is at risk of academic failure or of dropping 

13 out of school; 

14 "(B) has high absentee rates in addition to poor 

15 grades; 

16 "(C) has disciplinary or school suspension prob- 

17 lems; 

18 "(D) is a leen parent; 

19 "(E) is of limited English proficiency; 

20 "(E) is a juvenile offender; or 

21 "(G) is educationally and economically disadvan- 

22 taged. 

23 "(d) In addition to the services set forth in section 

24 255(2) funds available for this part may be used, where ap- 
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1 propriate, to provide the following services to school dropouts 

2 and out-of-school youth: 

8 "(1) specialized outreach arrangements; 

4 "(2) basic skills training, including tutoring; 

5 "(8) occupational skills training, work experience, 

6 liniited internships in the private-for-profit sector, and 

7 job development and placement assistance; 

8 "(4) work readiness and life skills training, coun- 

9 seling, mentoring, parenting education, and post-pro- 

10 gram follow-up services; and 

11 "(5) supportive services necessary to enable indi- 

12 \idual8 to participate in the program. 

13 "(e) Programs under this part may be conducted during 

14 the summer months or on a year-round, full-time basis, pro- 

15 vided no more than 40 percent of the funds available for this 

16 part shall be used for sununer youth programs.". 

17 SEC. n. LIMITATIONS. 

18 (a) In General. — Section 254(a) is amended to read 

19 as follows: 

20 "(a) Programs under this part may be conducted on a 

21 year-round, full-time basis or during the summer months.". 

22 (b) Special Considbbation.— Section 254(b) of the 

23 Act is amended by — 

24 (1) inserting "(1)" after the subsection designa- 

25 tion; 
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1 (2) striking "Except as provided in subsection (c) 

2 individuals'' and inserting in lieu thereof ''Individuals"; 
8 and 

4 (3) inserting the following new paragraphs aft«r 

5 paragraph (1) (as redesignated in paragraph (1)): 

6 *'(2) Special consideration shall be given to economically 

7 disadvantaged youth who experience severe disadvantages, 

8 such as — 

9 "(A) school dropouts; 

10 "(B) students with poor academic and attendance 

11 records; 

12 "(C) students vho are eli^ble for or receive serv- 

13 ices under the National School Lunch Act or chapter 1 

14 of title 1 of the Element^iy and Secondary Education 

15 Act of 1965; 

16 "(D) pregnant or parenting teens; 

17 "(E) handicapped youth; 

18 "(E*) limited-English pn^ficient students; 

19 "(G) recipients or members of famliies who are 

20 receiving public assistance; or 

21 "(H) juvenile and other youth offenders, 

22 "(3)(A) Up to 10 percent of all participants in the pro- 

23 grams assisted under this part may be individuals who are 

24 not economically disadvantaged if such individuals are in 2 or 

25 more of the classes of individuals described in paragraph (2). 
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1 *'(B) In addition to the individuals described in subpara- 

2 graph (A), an additional 5 percent of all participants in the 

3 programs assisted under this part may be individuals who are 

4 not economically disadvantaged if — 

5 "0) such individuals are in 2 or more of the 

6 classes of individuals described in paragraph (2); and 

7 "(ii) the plan for inclusion of such individuals has 

8 been set forth in the job training plan pursuant to sec- 

9 tion 104 and has been approved by the Governor pur- 

10 suant to section 105.". 

11 (c) Ybab-Round Eligibility.— Section 254(c) of the 

12 Act is amended by — 

13 (1) inserting "(1)" after the subsection designa- 

14 tion; 

15 (2) striking "summer", and inserting after "part" 

16 a comma and "with priority being given to those indi- 

17 viduals who do not meet established levels of academic 

18 achievement and who plan to enter the full-time labor 

19 market upon leaving school"; and 

20 (3) insertmg the following paragraph after para- 

21 graph (1) (as redesignated in paragraph (1)): 

22 "(2) Individuals eligible to participate in year-round pro- 

23 grams under this part are — 

24 "(A) youth who are aged 16 through 24; 

25 ''(B) economically disadvantaged youth; and 
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1 ''(C) youth who are deficient in basic skills.". 

2 SEC 12. REQUIREMENTS FOR YEAR-ROUND PROGRAMS. 

3 (a) In General.— Title n of the Act is amended— 

4 (1) by redesignating section 255 as section 256; 

5 and 

6 (2) by adding after section 254 the following new 

7 section: 

8 "requirements FOR TEAR-ROUND PROGRAMS 

9 "Sec. 255. (a) A service delivery area operating a year- 

10 round program mider this part shall — 

11 "(1) include in the job training plan a description 

12 of the year-romid program including — 

13 "(A) goals and objestives to be attained, 

14 "(B) activities and services to be provided, 

15 "(C) linkages established with other local 

16 agencies to provide services under the year-round 

17 program, and 

18 "(D) service strategies of demonstrated effec- 

19 tiveness on which the provision of services ^vill be 

20 based or, where new strategies are undertaken, 

21 the design of the program that will allow for rig- 

22 orous and objective evaluation of the new strate- 

23 gies; 

24 "(2) provide to each participant— 

25 "(A) the development of a service strategy; 

26 and 
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1 "(B) basic skills assistance; and 

2 "(3) estabiish linkages with local educational 

3 agencies that include, but are not limited to — 

4 "(A) arrangements to ensure that the pro- 

5 gram assisted under this section supplements ex- 

6 isting programs provided by local education agen- 

7 cies to in-school youth; 

8 "(B) arrangements to ensure that the pro- 

9 gram assisted under this section utilizes existing 

10 services provided by loca^ education agencies to 

11 out-of-school youth to the extent possible; 

12 "(C) agreements providing that, where feasi- 

13 ble, the local educational agencies shall notify the 

14 program assisted under this section when a youth 

15 drops out of the school system; 

16 "(D) arrangements for obtaining information 

17 relating to the literacy levels of participants; and 

18 "(E) other appropriate linkages which en- 

19 hance the provision of services assisted under this 

20 section. 



21 The private industry council in each service delivery area 

22 operating a year-round program under this part may establish 

23 linkages with local service agencies, community organiza- 

24 tions, business and labor organizations, volunteer groups 

25 working with at-risk youth, parents and family members, Ju- 
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1 venile justice systems, and other training, education, employ- 

2 ment, and social service programs, including programs con- 

3 ducted under part A of title n. 

4 "(b) Limitation.— Not more than 15 percent of the 

5 funds available for year-round programs assisted under this 

6 part may be used to pay the costs of administration.". 

7 (b) Tkchnical Amendment.— The table of contents in 

8 part B of title IT of the Act is ameudcd— 

9 (1) by redesignating the item relating to section 

10 255 as section 256; and 

11 (2) by adding the following after section 254: 

"Sec. 255. Requirements for vcAT^round programs.". 

12 SEC. 13. EXEMPLARY YOUTH PROGRAMS. 

13 Part B of title IT of the Act is amended by inserting the 

14 following new section after section 256 (as amended in sec- 

15 tion 12(a)(1) of this Act): 

16 "exemplary youth PEOGE^iS 

17 "Sec. '^'^7. (a) in addition to the services for youth 

18 which may be available m accordance with this part, the job 

19 training plan may, at the option of those responsible for its 

20 preparation, elect to include one or more of the exemplary 

21 youth programs described in subsections (b) through (e) of 

22 this section, each of which may be modified by the plan to 

23 accommodate local conditions. 

24 "(b)(1) The job training plan may provide for the con- 

25 duct of a 'basic skills for employment program^ for eligible 
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1 youth who have not attained a high school diploma or who 

2 have basic skills deficiencies despite the attainment of a di- 

3 ploma, with priority given to high school dropouts, 

4 "(2) The basic skills for employment programs may pro- 

5 vide for the maintenance of a network of learning centers 

6 offering individualized or group instruction in convenient lo- 

7 cations, such as schools, neighborhood organizations, librar- 

8 ies, and other rites, including mobile vans in rural areas. 

9 "(3) The curric^ola provided by such network shall be 

10 designed to prepare the student to meet State and locally 

11 determined general education diploma and basic skills compe- 

12 tenay requirements. 

13 "(4) For purposes of this section, priority shall be given 

14 in the selection of service providers to previously funded in- 
x5 school and community based organization projects which are 

16 both cost-effective and of demonstrated success, and which 

17 otherwise meet the criteria of this Act. 

18 ''(c)(1) The job traiiiing plan may provide for the con- 

19 duct of a 'preemployment skills training program' for youth, 

20 and individuals aged 14 and 15, with priority being given to 

21 those individuals who do not meet established levels of aca- 

22 deinic achievement and who plan to enter the full-time labor 

23 market upon leaving school. 

24 "(55) The preemployment skill training program may 

25 provide youth up to 200 hours of instruction and activities. 
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1 "(3) The instruction and activities may include — 

2 *'(A) assessment, testing, and counseling; 

3 ''(B) occupational career and vocational explora- 

4 tion; 

5 ''(C) job search assistance; 

6 "(D) job holding and survival skills training; 

7 "(E) basic life skills training; 

8 "(F) remedial education; 

9 "((J) labor market information; and 

10 "(H) job-seeking skills training. 

11 ''(d)(1) The job traimng plan m&y provide for the con- 

12 duct of an 'entry employment experience program' for youth 

13 who— 

1* "(A) have completed preemployment skills train- 

15 ing or its equivalent; 

16 "(B) have not recently held a regular part-time or 

17 summer job fcj more than 250 hours of paid employ- 

18 ment, except that this paragraph may be wttived in ac- 

19 cordance with criteria established in the job training 

20 plan; and 

^'1 "(C) are enrolled in a secondary school or aix in- 

22 stitution offering a certified high school equivalency 

23 program and are meeting or have met the minimum 

24 academic and attendance requirements of that school or 
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1 



education program during the current or most recent 



2 



term, 

with priority given to youth who do not plan to continue on 
to postsecondary education. 

"(2) Entry employment experiences may be up to 20 



3 



4 



5 



6 hours weekly during the school year or full time during the 

7 summer and holidays, for a total of not to exceed 500 hours 

8 of entry employment experience for any individual. Such ex- 

9 periences shall be appropriately supervised, including the 
10 maintenance of standards of attendance and worksite per- 
il formance. 

12 "(3) Entry employment experiences may be one of the 

13 following types: 

14 "(A) Full-time employment opportunities in public 

15 and private nonprofit agencies during the summer and 

16 on a part-time basis in combination with education and 

17 training activities. These jobs shall provide community 

18 improvement services that complement local expendi- 

19 tures. 

20 "(B) Tryout employment at private for-profit 

21 worksites, or at public and private nonprofit worksites 

22 when private for-profit worksites are not available. 

23 Compensation in lieu of wages for tryout employment 

24 shall be paid by the grant recipient, bu* the length of 

25 any assignment to a tryout employment position shall 
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1 not exceed 250 hours Tryout employment positions 

2 shall be ones for which participants would not usually 

3 be hired (because of lack of experience or other bar- 

4 riers to employment), and vacancies in such positions 

5 may not be refilled if the previous participant complet- 

6 ed the tryout employment but was not hired by the 

7 employer. 

8 "(C) Cooperative education programs to coordi- 

9 nace educational programs with work in the private 

10 sector. 

11 "(e)(1) The job trainmg plan may provide for the con- 

12 duct of a *school-to-work transition assistance program' for 

13 youth who are — 

14 "(A) high school seniors who plan to enter the 

15 full-time labor market upon graduation, with priority to 

16 seniors in high schools having a predominance of stu- 

17 dents from families with incomes below 70 percent of 

18 the lower living standard income level; and 

19 "(B) dropouts, with foUowup as immediately as 

20 possible after lea' ing school. 

21 "(2) Transition services include — 

22 "(A) provision of r^^-^oupational information; 

23 "(B) short-duration job search assistance; 

24 "(C) job clubs; 

25 "(D) placement and j:»b development; and 
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1 "(E) foUowup. 

2 "(3) Seniors and dropouts who are eligible for and in 

3 need of trainmg activities may be provided information and^ 

4 where appropriate, referred to — 

5 "(A) preemployment skills training, entry employ- 

6 ment experience, and remedial education and basic 

7 skills training; 

8 "(B) adult training activities; and 

9 "(C) the Job Corps.". 

10 (c) TECnNiCAL Amendment. — The table of contents in 

11 part B of title 11 of the Act is amended by adding the follow- 

12 ing after section 256 of the Act (as amended by section 

13 12(b)): 

"Sec. 257. Ezemplazy youth programs.". 

14 SEC. 258. REPLICATION OF SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS. 

15 (a) In General. — ^Part B of title n of the Act is 

16 amended by inserting the following new section after section 

17 257 of the Act (as amended by section 13(b)): 

18 "(a) Replication Program Authorized.— From 

19 funds appropriated pursuant to section 3(b) of the Act, the 

20 Secretary shall, in consultation with the expert review panel 

21 appointed pursuant to subsection (c), make grants to national 

22 or regional public or private nonprofit organisations which 

23 meet the requirements of this section for the provision of 

24 technical assistance, and to Stated and se^^ce delivery areas 

25 for costs associated with the development and operation of 
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1 model programs approved by the Secretaiy in accordance 

2 with the provisions of this section. 

3 "(b) Appeopeiations Fobmula.— (l) If the amount 

4 appropriated under section 3(b) for any fiscal year exceeds 

5 $1,424,000,(X)0 but does not exceed $1,524,000,000 then 

6 the lesser of — 

7 "'{A) the amount of such excess, or 

8 "(B) $10,000,000, 

9 shaU be used for the demonstration programs authorized by 

10 this part. 

11 "(2) If the amount appropriated in any fiscal year ex- 

12 ceeds $1,524,000,000 then the lesser of— 

"(A.) the amount of such .jxcess, or 

14 "(B) $20,000,000, 

15 shaU be used for the demonstration programs authorized by 

16 this part. 

17 "(3) This paragraph shaU apply notwithstanding any 

18 other provision of law enacted after the date of.enactment of 

19 this Act, includmg any appropriations Act, unless this sub- 

20 section is specifically cited in such provision of law. 

21 "(c) Rbvibw Panel.-(1) The Secretary shaU appoint 

22 a review panel of recognized experts in the evaluation of em- 

23 ployment and training programs for economically diaadvan- 

24 taged youth. Such panel phall select and designate model pro- 

25 grains pursuant to the provisions of this section. The review 
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1 panel shall meet at least once each year to carry out the 

2 responsibilities described in this section. No member of such 

3 panel shall have a direct financial interest in or affiliation 

4 with a potential recipient of funds under the program author- 

5 ized by this section. 

8 "(2) The review panel shall select and designate model 

7 programs and make reconmiendations to the Secretary re- 

8 garding those programs the review panel deems likely to be 

9 successful in improving the employment prospects of eco- 

10 nomicaily disadvantaged youth and which are replicable on a 

11 large scale. In selecting such programs the review panel shall 

12 consider — 



13 "(A) the size and scope of the program; 

14 "(B) the length of time the program has been op- 

15 erating; 

16 "(C) the nature and reliability of measurable out- 

17 comes for the program; 

18 "(D) the capacity of the sponsoring national or re« 

19 gional organization to provide the technical assistance 

20 necessary for States and local conmiunities to replicate 

21 the pr-^gram; and 

22 "(B) the likelihood the program will be successful 

23 in diverse economic, geographic, and cultural environ- 

24 ments. 
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1 "(3) Each member of the review panel who is not an 

2 officer or employee of the United States shall be compensated 

3 at a rate established by the review panel not to exceed the 

4 daily equivalent of the ,-umual rate of basic pay prescribed for 

5 grade QS-18 of the General Schedule under section 5332 of 

6 title 5, United States Code, for each day (including travel- 

7 time) during which such member is engaged in the actual 

8 performance of duties as a member of the review panel. Each 

9 member of the review panel who is an officer or employee of 

10 the United States shaU receive no additi~-al compensation. 

11 "(d) Special Consideeation.— une review board 

12 shaU give special consideration to programs that have the 

13 demonstratod ability to integrate or coordinate services 

14 through coUaborative efforts with other service providers in 

15 the areas of basic skills instruction, occupational, and pre- 

16 employment and work maturity training programs. 

17 "(e) Ceitbeia fob Model Peooeams.— The review 

18 panel shall consider any program for designation as a model 

19 program if such program — 

20 "(1) is designed to improve the employment pros- 

21 pects of economically disadvantaged youth; 

"(2) is sponsored or operated by a national or re- 

23 gional public or private nonprofit organization %vith the 

24 capacity to provide the technical assistance necessary 
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1 to enable States and local communities to implement 

2 the program; 

S "(3) has demonstrated reasonable evidence of suc- 

4 cess, as reflected in measurable outcomes related to 

5 stated program goals and objectives; and 

6 ''X4) has operated on a scale sufficient to demon- 

7 strate that the program has the potential to be repli- 

8 cated across a wide range of sites and successfully 

9 serve large numbers of economically disadvantaged 

10 youth. 

11 "(0 Applications.— Each public or private nonprofit 

12 organization, State, or service delivery area desiring to re- 

13 ceive a grant under this Act shall submit an application to 

14 the Secretary such time, m such manner, and containing 

15 or accompanied by such information as the Secretary may 

16 reasonably require. Each such application shall — 

17 "(1) describe the activities and services for which 

18 assistance is sought; and 

19 "(2) contain such information and assurances as 

20 the Secretary may require to ensure compliance with 

21 the provisions of this Act. 

22 "(g) Grant Limitations.— (1) In any 3-year period 

23 the Secretary shall not approve grants for the same replica- 

24 tion activities in more than 10 '"tates or communities. Dunng 

25 this 3-year period, the results of such limited replication ef- 
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1 forts f>>all be carefully evalusted and examined by the review 

2 panel ^hich shall submit recommendations to the SecretPry 

3 regaroing the advisabiUty of replicating the model program in 

4 morft than 10 States or communities or for longer than 3 

5 years. On the basis of such recommendations, the Secretaiy 

6 shaU have authority to repUcate such programs in more than 

7 10 communities or for longer than 3 years. 

8 "(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (2), 

9 the Secretary may, upon recommendation of the review 

10 panel, waive the limitation set forth in paragraph (1) if imme- 

11 diato replication efforts on a larger scale is warranted by ex- 

12 tensive evaluation of the program prior to its desigiVfon as a 

13 model program pursuant to the provisions of this para- 

14 graph.". 

16 (b) Technical Amendment.— The table of contents in 

16 part B of the Act is amended by adding the following after 

17 section 257 (as amended in section 13(c)(2)): 

"Sec. 258. Rtplicttion of tucceiiful progrtasi.". 

18 SEC. 14. PAIR CHANCE YOUTH EMrLOYKENT AND TRAINING 

19 CHALLENGE GRANT. 

20 (a) In Genbbal.— Title IV of the Act is amended by 

21 adding at the end thereof the following new part. H: 
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1 "Paet H— Pair Chance Youth Oppoetunity 

2 Challenge Geant 

3 "state allotment 

4 "Sec. 491, (a)(1) The Secretary s^all allot for each 

5 fiscal year to each State which has submitted a plan under 

6 section 493 a jrortion of the funds appropriated under the 

7 authority ot section 499 for such fiscal yeai that bears the 

8 sftirie relationship to the total amount of such funds as the 

9 youth population of such State bears to the total youth popu- 

10 lation of the United States, 

11 ''(2)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph (B), the 

12 amoimt allotted to eaoh S.ate under paragraph (1) for each 

13 fiscal year shall equal or exceed $250,000, 

14 "(B) The amount allotted under paragraph (1) for each 

15 fiscal year to each of the following shall equal or exceed 

16 $125,000: the United States Virgin Islands, the Common- 

17 wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the North- 

18 em Mariana Islands, the Marshall Islands, the Federated 

19 States of Micronesia, and Palau, 

20 "(b)(1) In any fiscal year the amount of fund 3 allotted to 

21 a State which can be carried over to the fiscal year following 

22 the fiscal year for which the determination is made may not 

23 exceed 10 percent of the amount of funds allotted to such 

24 State for the year for which such determination is made. 
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1 "(2) The total amount of funds allotted to a State which 

2 can he carried forward to the fiscal year following the fiscal 

3 year for which the determination is made may r ^xceed 20 

4 percent of the amount of funds allotted to sucli jiate for the 

5 year for which such determination is made. 

6 "(3) In each fiscal year the Governor shall deduct the 

7 amount of funds carried over hy a State in excess of the 

8 limitations imposed hy paragraphs (1) and (2) fi-om the aJIot- 

9 ment for such State for the fiscal year for which the determi- 

10 nation is made. Any fimds deducted pursuant to this para- 

1 1 graph shall he available for reallocation. 

12 "(4) The Secretary shall reallot any funds appropriated 

13 for a fiscal year under the authority of section 499 that have 

14 not heen ohhgated before July 1 of the succeeding fiscal year 

15 among those States that have ohligated hefore such date all 

16 of such funds aUotted to those States. The portion of such 

17 funds reaUotted to each of such States shaU hear the same 

18 relationship to the total amount of such funds as the youth 

19 population of such State bears to the youth population of 

20 such States. 

2) "(c) In awarding grants under this part the State 

22 agency shaU give priority to consortia serving demonstration 

23 taiget areas, with high proportions of— 

24 "(1) economically disadvantaged youth; 

25 "(2) school dropouts; 
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1 "(3) students who are eligible for school lunch or 

2 breaWast or education services under chapter 1 of title 

3 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965; 

4 *'(4) limited-English proficient students; or 

5 *'(5) juvenile and other youth offenders. 

6 "(d) The Secretary shall provide for the active consulta- 

7 tion and participation of the Secretary of Education in the 

8 promulgation of regulations necessary to carry out the provi- 

9 sions of this part. 

10 "grants 

11 "Sec. 492. The funds allotted to each State under sec- 

12 tion 491 shall be used by the State agency to provide grants 

13 to eligible consortium in the State to pay not more than 50 

14 percent of the costs incurreu by such consortium in providing 

15 comprehensive education, training, and support services and 

16 programs in demonstration target areas to youth living within 

17 such demonstration target areas who seek such opportunities. 



18 "state PI/AN 

19 "Sec. 493. The Governor of each State shall submit a 

20 5-year plan to the Secretary for carrying out the provisions 

21 .of this part. Each such plan shall— 

22 "(1) designate the State agency responsible for 

23 supervising the preparation and administration of the 
.24 plan; 

25 "(2) pro\dde for the appointmenl of an advisory 

26 group by the 6o\emor (or the designation of an exist- 
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1 


ing State icoordinating body which is broadly represent- 


2 


ative of the education and trtumng resources of the 


8 


State, including, but not limited to, the State Job 


4 


Trainiiig Coordinf ing Council) to partiupate in the de- 


5 


velopment and -fcTiew of the State's plan, including 


6 


State officials for education, vocational-technical educa- 


7 


tion, employment and training, and social services, as 


8 


well as representatives of business, industry, labor, and 


9 


community-based agencies offering alternative educa- 


10 


tion or training programs; 


11 


"(3) provide for the designation of eligible demon- 


12 


stration target areas within each State which are char- 


13 


acterized by chronically low levels of economic activity 


14 


01 a deteriorating eoonomic base which has caused 


IK 

15 


such adverse effects as — 


16 


"(A) a concentration of unemployed youth 


17 


which substantially exceeds the average rate of 


18 


unemployment among youth. in the State, or 


19 


"(B) a large concentration of low-income 


20 


youth and families; 


21 


"(4) provide assurances that the size and scope of 


22 


the demonstration target area to be served as part of 


23 


any appioved application is calculated to provide 


24 


access to education, training, and support services to 

r 
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1 youth living in such target area who seeks such oppor- 

2 tunities; 

3 "(5) provide assurance that funds provided under 

4 this part will be used to supplement, and not supplant, 

5 funding from other local, State, and Federal sources 

6 available to youth in demonstration target areas; 

7 "(6) provide assurances that program activities 

8 funded under this part are coordinated with programs 

9 in the State of^rated under the Carl D. Perkms Voca- 

10 tional Educatic/n Act, the Adult Education Act, the El- 

11 ementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the 

12 Higher Education Act of 1965, the Rehabilitation 

13 Services Act of 1973, the Job Training Partnership 

14 Act, the Family Support Act, and with any other rele- 

15 vant employment, training, and education programs 

16 available in the State; 

17 ''(7) provide assurances of an opportunity for 

18 review and comment of any application under this part 
• 19 by the State Job Training Coordinating Council or the 

20 local private industry council(s) serving the demonF j- 

21 tion target area prior to approval by the State; 

22 "(8) provide for the evaluation of the Fair Chance 

23 Youth Opportunity Challenge Grant program to deter- 

24 mine whether — \S\ 
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1 ''(A) the mcreased education, training, coun- 

2 seling, career development, and ether support 

3 services guaraiteed to youth living m demonstra- 

4 tion target areas result m mcreased rates of en- 

5 rollment, retention, and completion, pnd 

6 "(B) the extent to which current programs 

7 available to youth m the demonstration target 

8 areas are of sufficient numW, variety, and quality 

9 to meet demand; and 

^0 "(9) provide such information in such form as the 

11 Secretary may reasonably require to enable the Secre- 

12 taiy to aggregate mi analyze data necessary for the 

13 completion of the national evaluation of programs 
H funded under this part pursuant to section 497. 

15 "elioibub consoetia 

16 "Sec. 494. (a)(1) Eligible consortia applying for demon- 

17 stration grants under this part must be broadly representative 

18 of the education and training providers of their community. 

19 Each such eligible consortia shall consist of— 

2^ "t^) representatives of business, mdustiy, and 

21 labor; 

^2 "(B) community-based organizations, mcluding 

23 youth-serving organize >ns; 

2* "(C) State and local education agencies, mcludmg 

25 area vocational schools; 
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1 "(D) State and local employment and training 

2 agencies; 

3 "(E) institutions of postsecondary education, in- 

4 eluding community colleges and vocation:J[-technical 

5 education institutes; and 

6 "(F) residents of demonstration tarp:et areas who 

7 are typical of youth to be served under this part. 

8 "(2) An eligible consortia may consist of any existing 



9 entity includmg any community organiztttion or group -which 

10 meets the representation requirements of subparagraphs (A) 

11 through (F) of pan\fraph (1). Such existing entities may 

12 include — 



13 "(A) local education entities, districts, or arear 

14 wide councils; 

15 "(B) community education districts; 
- 16 "(C) private industry councils; 

17 "(D) youth coordinating councils; 

18 "(E) county or regional economic development au- 

19 thorities; or 

20 "(F) other appropriate entities which are broadly 

21 representative of the public and private education and 

22 training resources of the entire community and demon- 

23 strate the capacity to carry out the provisions of this 

24 part. 
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1 "(b) The State agency designated by the Governor pur- 

2 suant to section 493(a) shaU award at least 1 and not more 

3 than 2 eligible consortia assistance under this Act. 

4 "(c) Eligible consortia that already have programs de- 

5 signed to integrate services available to youth and increase 

6 access to programs for youth consistent with the provisions of 

7 this part are encouraged to apply to the State agency for 

8 assistance under this kct in order to strengthen, enhance, 

9 expand, and evaluate such programs and services to both col- 

10 lege-bound and non-college-bound youth. 

11 "(d) States shall encourage consortia to make use of the 

12 resources, expertise, and commitment of both formal institu- 

13 tions of education, such as coUeges, imiversities, vocational 

14 and technical schools and institutes, and community coUeges, 

15 as well as such service providers as 

"(1) community-based organizations providing vo- 

17 cational skills, literacy, remedial education, and general 

18 equivalency preparation, including those serving youth 

19 with limited English proficiency; 

20 "(2) youth conservation and human service corps; 

21 "(3) Job Corps centers; 

22 "(4) apprenticeship programs; and 

23 "(5) projects and programs funded under the Job 

24 Training Partnership Act. 
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1 ''application 

2 "Sec. 495. (a) Any eli^ble consortium desiring to re- 

3 ceive a demonstration grant under this part shall submit an 

4 application to the State agency at such time, in such manner, 

5 and containing or accompanied by such information as the 

6 State agency may reasonably require. Each such application 

7 shall— 

8 "(1) contain a five-year plan for the development 

9 and implementation of activities under this part; 

10 "(2) demonstrate a means to ensure that all youth 

11 in a demonstration target area have access to a 

12 comprehensive range of education and training oppor- 

13 tunities; 

14 "(3) containing a description of resources available 

15 in a demonstration target area from private, local gov- 

16 emment. State, and Federal sources which will be used 

17 in the demonstration program; 

18 "(4) provide an estimate of the expected number 

19 of youth to be served and the total cost thereof; 

20 "(5) include an estimate of funds required to 

21 ensure access to appropriate education, training, and 

22 support services for all youth who seek such oppor- 

23 tunities; 

24 "(6) provide outreach, recruitment, and motiva- 

25 tional mechanisms to encourage youth within the dem- 
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1 


onstration targef. area to pursue appropriate education 


2 


and trainmg; 


3 


"(7) provide a case management and career devel- 


4 


opment system to ensure each youth a well-trained and 


5 


committed career counselor who offers continuous as- 


6 


sessment, career information, counseling, placement. 


7 


follow-up, and advocacy assistance to all participating 


8 


youth; 


9 


''(8) include a cooperative agreement among 


10 


youth-serving organizations and public and private 


11 


agencies within the consortium designed to ensure co- 


12 


ordination, pool resources, avoid duplication, and. 


13 


where feasible, tap the energies and talents of commu- 


14 


nity volunteers of all ages, including adult mentors and 


15 


students; 


16 


"(9) provide for the maintenance of suca informa- 


17 


tion as may be required by the State and Secretary, 


18 


including data necessary for the national evaluation de- 


19 


scribed in section 497, to ensure that sucb State and 


20 


its demonstration grant recipients are complying with 


21 


the requirements of this part; 


22 


"(10) demonstrate that varied sources of funding 


23 


will be fully utilized and effectively coordinated within 


24 


the demonstration target area; 
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1 



"(11) where appropriate, provide for the sharing 
of facilities, equipment, and resource materials among 



3 



consortia members; 



4 



5 



6 



"(12) establish outcomes for participating youth 
and specify accountability measures for assessing such 
outcomes; and 



10 



11 



7 



8 



9 



"(13) demonstrate the capability to establish a co- 
ordinated and comprehensive program which serves the 
broadest possible range of youth interests and needs, 
and simultaneously mobilizes the diverse range of edu- 
cation and training providers in the geographic area. 



12 



"(b) iny application approved by the State agency for 



13 the purposes of this part shall be broad enough to support 

14 vocational and technical education, skills training, academic 

15 remediation, work experience, counseling, career develop- 
IG ment, and other support services, and shall secK to encourage 

17 mi mcrease enrollment in both two- and four-yccir colleges 

18 leading to an associate or baccalaureate degree. 

19 "usi j:^ funds, non-pbdeeal share 

20 "Sec. 496. (a)(1) No funds provided under this part 

21 bhall be used by local education agencies to provide educa- 

22 tional services to youth enrolled in secondary schools during 

23 regular school hours. 

24 ''(2) No funds under this part shall be -ised for student 

25 financial assistance, except to the extent permitted by regula- 

26 tions promulgated by the Secretary. Any such regulations 
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1 shall documentation of a finding that the lack of such 

2 funds prohibits access to needed education or training and 

3 that existing Federal, State, and local student financial aid 

4 available to youth within the demonstration target area has 

5 been fully utilized. 

6 "(b) The portion of the costs described in section 492(a) 

7 that are not paid by a grant provided under that section shall 

8 be paid in cash and may include funds from other Federal, 

9 State, or local sources including private sector contributions. 

10 "(c) Not more than 5 percent of funds allotted to each 

11 State in any fiscal year under this section 491 may be ex- 

12 pended for administrative costs incurred by the State in car- 

13 lying out the program established under this part. 

14 "evaluation 

15 "Sec. 497. (a) The Secretary shall provide a thorough, 

16 indepen'lent evaluation of the various approaches taken by 

17 the States in different demonstration progrtuns to assess the 

18 outcomes of youth participating in such programs. Evaluation 

19 measurer may include — 

20 "(1) enrollment, retention, and completion rates; 

21 "(2) high school graduation rates; 

22 "(3) avoidance of anti-social behavior and c^lf-de- 

23 stnictive behavior; 

24 "(4) subsequent employment; 

25 "(5) continued pursuit of advanced education and 

26 training; 
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'(6) admission into four-year colleges and univer- 



2 



sities; or 



3 



^(7) admission into the armed forces, and similar 



4 



measures. 



5 



'(b) The Secretary shaU develop a report detailing the 



6 results of the independent evaluation and submit such report 

7 to che President and the Congress no later than December 

8 31, 1994, along with an analysis of expenditures made, re- 

9 suits achieved, and problems in the operations and coordina- 

10 tion of programs funded under this part. Such report should 

11 summarize findings concerning — 

12 "(1) whether, if a combination of education, train- 

13 ing, career guidance, counseling, and other support 

14 services were made to youth living in designated geo- 

15 graphic target areas, the rates of student enrollment, 

16 retention, and completion would increase; 

17 "(2) the extent to which currtnt programs are suf- 

18 ficient in number, variety, and quality to meet demand; 

19 and 

20 "(3) the feasibility of exter iing access to compre- 

21 hensive education, training and support services and 

22 programs required under this part to all areas of the 

23 nation, including possible approaches to the incremen- 

24 tal extension of &uch access over time. 

25 "definitions 

26 "Sec. 498. As used in this part: 
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1 "(1) The term 'demonstration target area' means 

2 a geographic area described in section 493 (3) and (4) 

3 that is designated under p\m submitted under section 

4 493. 

5 "(2) The term 'State agency' means the State 

6 agency designated by the Governor of each State re- 

7 sponsible for supervising and the preparation and ad- 

8 ministrition of the State plan. 

9 "authoeization op app^opbiations 

10 "Sec. 499. There are authorized to bo appropriated to 

11 carry out the provisions of this Ac^— 

12 "(1) JIOO.OOO.OOO lor fiscal year 1990, 

13 "(2) $150,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, 

14 "(3) $200,000,000 for fiscal vcar 1992, 

15 "(4) $250,000,000 fcr fiscal year 1993, and 

16 "(5) such sums as may be necessary for fiscal 

17 year 1994.". 

18 (b) Technical Amei^mbnt.— Section 3(a)(1)(B) of 

19 the Act (as amended by section 2 of this Act) is further 

20 amende'' by adding "and part H" after "}/art B". 

21 (c) Table of Contents.— The table of contents of the 

22 Act is amended by adding after "Sea 481. Affirmative 

23 action." the following: 

"Past II— Youth Oppobtunitt Demonstsation Qbani* 

"Sec. 491. SUto tllotment. 
"Sec- 492. GrtuU. 
"Sec. 493. SUJ* pIad. 
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"Sec. 494. EHgible con80Tti&. 

"Sec. 495. Application. 

"Sec. 496. Use of funds; non-Federal sh&re. 

"Sec. 497. Evaluation. 

"Sec. 498. DefimtiMB. 

"Sec. 499. Authorization of appropriations.". 

1 SEC. 15. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY. 

2 (a) National Commission foe Employment 

3 Policy.— Title IV of the Act is amended by striking part F. 

4 (b) Authorization of Appbopeiations.— (1) Sec- 

5 tion 3(a)(2) of the Act is amended by strikmg "(B), (I), and 

6 (G)" and inserting in Ueu thereof "(E) and (G)". 

7 (2) Section 3(a)(3) of the A it is amended to read as fol- 

8 lows: 

9 "(3) Of the amomits so reserved under paragraph (2), 5 

10 percent shall be available for part C of title IV.". 

11 (c) Technical Amendment. — The table of contents of 

12 th0 Act is amended by striking purt F and all that follows 

13 through item relating to section 475. 

O 
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SUMKRRY OF SENATOR SIMON'S BILL 
THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
TOOTH EMPL07HENT AMENDMENTS OP 1989 
March 8, 1989 



The bill to aaend the Job Training partnership Act (JTPA) seeks to 
strengthen es^lotyaent and training assistance prograias iinder JTPA and 
to ijaprove the targeting of services to econoaically disadvantagec 
adults and youth under the Title II. There are five oajor coaponents 
to this bill: (1) a forwjla change to iaprove the targeting of funds 
to the econoaically disadvantaged; (2) the creation of separate parts 
under this title for prograais to serve only adults over the age of 24 
in Title and to sorve youth aged 16 through 24 in year-round 
programs, (for youth who also need remedial education services), and 
susaoer e^loynent prograas in Title IIB ; (3) the creaUon of a new 
"Fair Chance: Youth Opportunity Challenge Grant" prograa to support 
partnership prograas serving youth; (4) nodlf icationa to the present 
coa^sition of Private Industry Councils (PiCs), ^rtUle retaining the 
regulr«ent tht the piC Chair l>e a representative of the private 
sector; and (5) an increase of $150 million in ^itle IIA funds, 
(excluding those furds now spent on youth that are being transferred 
to the IIB youth paxt), and $150 million in Title IIB funds over 
current appropriations and IIA youth funds transferred into IIB. 

Funding Formula Change 

Presently, both Title IIA, the Block Grant Program, and Title IIB, the 
Suaawr Youth Easployajent and Training Prograa, use the game f omul a for 
the distribution ot funds. The current fonaula is based on the 
following nuabers — two-thirds on uneaployment figures, and one-third 
on the nuaber of econoaically disadvantaged individuals. Khile both 
prograac are designed .to serve econoaically disadvantaged youth and 
adults, only one-third of the foraula is based on the nuaber of 
econcaoical ly disadvantaged persons. 

Probleas with the current funding formula are particularly evident in 
the Title IIB prograa for disadvantaged youth. Since many 
econoaically disadvantaged youth say never have been employed, they do 
not appear on uncaployoent rolls and are not counted in uneaployment 
statistics. Consequently, funds for this prograa are not targeted 
where the need is greatest, particularly in areas with large 
concentrations of disadvantaged youth. 

This draft bill irould create separate funding fonaulas for Title IIA 
and IIB and would change the factors on which funds are allotted or 
re-distribute the percentage amounts for each of the existing 
catogorleo listed below. The state formula will have a 100% hold- 
harmless^ based on PY 1989 dollars, in both programs (the within state 
formula will ^fitaia its 90% hold-harmless), m Title IIA, the state 
and within state forauJa is identical and is based on the following 
factors: 
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* 50% of the Asount shall be allotted on the basis of the 
relative excess nuasber of anegpXoved adults (raised froa 33 
1/3% in current law); and 

* 50% of the ajK)imt shall be ziXlotted on the nuaber of 
econotticqllv digadvantaoed adults (raised frees 33 1/3%). 

* Deletes the 33 1/3% factor currently allotted for areas of 
substantial nuaibers of uneaployed. 

In Title I IB the state and within state fozsula is a two-tiered one 
based on different forxnla factors. The state formula will have a 
100% hold hamless, based on FY 1989 dollars, and is as followss 

* 50% of the asount shall be allotted on the basis of the ntm'ner 
of economically disadvantaged youth in the state (raised fron 
33 1/3% In current lav); 

* 25% of the aaount shall be allotted on the basis of the 
relative nuaber of unegploved youth (lowered fma 33 1/3%); and 

* 25% of the aaiount shall be allotted on the basis of the 
relative nuaber of econcaiically disadvantaged youth x'dsiding In 
" areas with sub at-^ntiial nnrghn r^ of economically disadvantaged 
youth * In each state as cor' -^red to the total nmaber of youth 
in all such areas In all steles. (The tera "Areas of 
substantial nuabers" aeans any 2u:ea with sufflcieut size and 
scope to sustain a prograa In Title I IB and in ^dilch the 
percentage of econoxoically disadvantaged youth population aged 
16 through 24 is at least 20%. This factor is based on the 
'areas o£ substantial unei^loyiaent' concept used In the cuirrent 
formula . ) 

The within state or service c^allvery area (SDA) fomula in ITB is as 
follovst 

* 50% of the aiaount shall be allotted on the basis of the nuiaber 
of economically disadvantaged youth In the SDA compared to the 
total nusaber of econcailcally dlst^dvantaged youth in the state 
(raised troa 33 1/3% In current law); and, 

* 50% of the aaou*:i; shall be allotted on the basis of the 
relative nuaber of econosdcally disadvantaged youth residing in 
' areas with substantial n»pH^rg of econoadcally disadvantaged 
youth * in each SDA as comparod to the total nuaber of youth in 
all such SDAs in the state. (The tera *Areas of siibstantial 
numbers* means any area with sufficient size and scope to 
sustain & program in Title IIB and In which the percentage of 
economically disadvantaged youth in the population of youth 
aged 16 through 24 is at ledst 20%. Also, this factor is based 
on the "areas of substantial unemployment* concept used in the 
current formula.) 
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* The two 'actors based uj. unemployaent data are deleted from 
this formula. 

PIC Kodlf icatlon 

The third major prevision in this draft is a change in the present 
composition of the private industry councils (PiCs). under current 
law the PIC arast bo coiBposed of a •cajority of private sector 
representatives and the Chair is selected from the private sector. 
This draft bill retains this language. Language is added, however, to 
require a l a iniTBt nn representation of other groups on the PiC. 

The additional PiC requirements include? a xainimun of 17% cf the PIC 
be ropresentAtives froa organized labor and cossaunity-based 
organizations, (with a stipulation added that when labor cannot 
adequately laeet the labor rppreaentation on the pic then individuals 
froa unorganized labor nay be included on the council to conplete the 
labor representation); and, that a niniaua of 25% of the PIC be 
coaprised of representatives of all education agencies, rehabilitation 
agencies, public service and assistance agencies, economic developnent 
agencies, and public eaplpyment service agencies. 

There are two prioary reasons for the PIC isodification. These arej 
(1) to ensure that a variety of groups are represented on the PIC in 
order to iaprove coordination with cosaaunity-based orqanizations 
(CBOs) and with public assistance agencies who will be working to 
iffiplement welfare Refona; and (2) to ensure that a wider variety of 
groups are working to increase the support and funding for this 
.program. 

Challenge Grant 

The creation of a new •pair Chance: Youth Opportunities Challenca 
Grant" progran is based oi* a proposal described in a William T. Grant 
Foundation report, "The Forgotten Hai.£j Pathwi«ys to Success for 
America's Youth and Young Families." This program is designed to 
stimulate tho developsent of an integrated approach for the education. 
training, and serv ice needs /or all youth . The program would fund one 
to two deaonstration progrrins in each state to target non-college 
bound youth and offer the services necessary to enable youth to 
readily access post-secondary education and training opportunities. 
Each program vould be designed to include t^e following: 

* a cooperative agreement among youth-serving agencies and public 
and private agencies to ensure ::oordination of resources and to 
avoid duplication; 

* outreach and recruitmenl efforts to targpt "harder-to-serve" 
youth; 

* a case jianagement system to assure ach participant the ongoing 
assessment, mentor, and counseling, placement, follow-up, and 
advocacy needed for success; ai I 
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* a thorough, independent evaluation of ("Jie various program 
approaches taken to measure f^helr respective costs and 
effectiveness. 

iMs new "Challenge Grant" program shall be adsinistoxed by the 
Secretary of Labor and authorized at $100 Billion in FT 1990. Under 
this prograia, the Secretary vould pay 50% of the costs of each program 
on a isatching grant basis. The reaaining 50% satch say include fiuids 
from other federal, state, and local sources, including private sector 
contributions. 

Additional Changes 

There are a nusiber of other changes included in this bill. The first 
of these is an additional "window" of eligibility for services to 
those who are non-^conraiically disadvantaged in the I IB progr2U2x. This 
"window" s:ay also be increased in both programs from the present 10% 
to 15% witii state approval. This provision would allow non- 
eco:;cHaically disadvantaged individuals to reccilve Titl<f IIA and IIB 
services if they face xsultiple barriers to eEployment. 

Secondly, the state set-aside in the IIA program is reduced from 22% 
of funds to 20% prixaarily by decreasing from 8% to 5% the set-aside 
for education programs — > the remaining 3% would be passed. o the 
SDA level for long-term training, basic sUlls, and educatiot 
services. In addition, 10% of funds in Title IIA may bo reserved, at 
the SDA's optlcn , for experimental programs to provide services to 
■hard-to-sorve" populations and would bo exempt from periocmance 
standards* 

Finally, some of the performance standards have been amended to 
€2mphasi7e the need for improv5jig basic sJcills and to emphasize longer 
terse placements In unstibsidized emplofyaent. Also, the Secretary will 
be required to develop separate performance standards for in-school 
and out-of -school youth assisted under Title IIB. Additionally, &0.\b 
will have the option of raising the present 15% cap on funds for 
supportive services to a total of 25% with state approval. 
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A BILL TO AMEND TITLE II 
OP THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT (JT^a) 

Section by Section Stucaary 
March 8, 1985 



£^?^^n ; — Short Title: Job Training Partnership Act fJTPxi To«^>, 
Ei5>loyasnt Aasendasnt of 1989. ^wietonip Act (JTPA) Youth 

jectiOT) 2 — AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Amends Sec. i02 of the Act by deducting 40% .of IIA funds 
mandated in ^rrent law for services to eligible youth and transfer ina 
that aaount to Title IIB. (a) After transfering $o% of ?unds ?ro^ 1?A 

^ I' additional $150 million is authS?iled^er 

billi^ ^ appropriations for a total authorization of il!l23 

Authorizes in FY 1990 an increase of $150 million, in 
$?'574°Sinio!;! °' SithorJiatJon of 

e-*-^^^M^^ language that the total amount alloted to each 

& >ction 3 — DEFINITIONS 

ggction _4 — PRIVATE 7-*JSTRy COUNCILS (PICs) 

1. Amends Sec. 102 of JTPA by inserting the word -maioritv- 
~a^frf«°5K^i* the private sector con:positiSn ^ a P?2^aSd ^ 
SSmS^ J^o^„i^? "=?i"i"g members of thTpiC be composed Sf a 17% 
ninimua of organized labor and comunity-bascd orqanizat^ons rCBOs?. 
and not less than 25% of the PIC membership shaircS^ris^ SI ^ ^' 
representatives of all et'ucatioi: industries in the se^ice deliverv 
eSucatlfn^'^i; including representatives of instlSutfo^^^Mghlr ^ 
Sr^. ^^^^^ representative of a program or agency 

providing vocational rehabilitation to people with disabilities «nrt 

s:?J!iriubUc afsisti;^ ^^^^^^ ^--iuSinr^mplo^^^^ 
service, public assistance and economic development. 

«n»h«r: J^^. Chairman of the council shall be selected from among 
members of the council who are representatives of the private sector. 

rea^nn^i representatives shall be selected when nominated by 

regional educational agencies, vocational education and hiqher 
^«^n•^°!^.^"^'^^^"^°"^ inciudmg private career schools, ofgeneral 
organrzations of such schools and institutions within the SD.?! 
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4. Labor representatives on PIC shall bo selected when 
recosaaended by recognized State and local labor organizations. 
Unorganizec; labor may bo : eluded if adequate labor representation 
cannot be laet. 

5. The regaining mesabera of the council ahall include additional 
representatives froa all sectors represented on the council. 

6. Phases in PIC change so that no PiC will be in violation of 
this anendaent until 3 years after enactment of this Act. 

section 5 — PERPORMANCE STANDARDS 

1. Sec. 106 (b)(1) is amended by inserting language after "title 
II" so that the basic measure of performance for adult training 
programs under title II is also "the aquisition of basic educational 
competency". The section is further amended by prescribing stimdards 
on the basis of factors which may include: 

(A) aquiring basic skills and wor)cplace competencies including 
raising the grade level of reading, writing, and 
computational skills, as well as the aquisition of a high 
school diploma or a general cquivrtXency diploma; 

tB) retention in unsubsidized employnr-mt would be defined as a 
period greater than 6 months. The section retains additional 
factors such as placement in unsubsidized employment, an 
increase in earnings, and AFDC reductions. 

2. Sec. 106 (b)(4). Requires the Secretary to add new 
perfomance standards for: 

(A) hard-to-serve individuals (including handicapped 
individuals), which should not empbislze cost efficiency if 
it impairs the effectiveness of programs under JTPA, and one 
set of performance standards for all other individuals 
receiving jTPA assist., nee; and 

(B) for in-school and out school youth programs assisted under 
Title IIB. 

3. Sec. 106(I>). Addn language that the Secretary shall not 
prescribe standards which penalize SDAs for using funds provided for 
bupport services pursuant to Sec. 108 (b) (2)(A) (iii) . 

See. 108 ADDinONAL FUNDING FOR SUPPORT SERVICES. 
Red ates subsections (c), (d), and (e) as subsections (d), (e), 
and , respectively and adds new language in (c). 

(c) In addition to the 15% funds available under Sec. 108(b)(2) 
(A) (iii), an additional io% of the funds available to SDA under 
Title IIA may be expended for support ser-.-ices if such additional 
support funds are spent providing eligible individuals ^ .h long 
• term services, and the request is justified under the job- 
training plan pursuant to Sec. 104, and is approved by the 
Governor, 

5- Sec. 109 SERVICE DELIVERY AREA TRANSFER AND CONTRACT. 
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Adds section that allows SDAs to enter into contracts with one 
another to share the cost of uducs' ng, training and placejaent of 
individuals in programs assisted under jtpa including the -support 
services" provision. Each SDA shall bo equally rewarded under the 
appropriate standazcls. 

6. Sec. 110 CARRYOVER AND REALLOCATION. Add the fo.llowing 
section: ' 

(a) CARRYOVER. (I) In any Fiscal Year the aacount of f»mds 
allocated to a SDA irtiich can bo carried over to the following FY »ay 
not exceed 10% of the funds allocated to the SDA for that previous FY? 
(2) ai.J tl.3 total cumulative amount of fund^ which nav be jarried over 
each year by an SDA may not ex: sd 20%. 

(b) SERVICE DELIVERY AREA REALLOCATKW. T5io Governor may reallot 
funds to SDAs which have expended 90% of its funds by the original 
method used to allocate funds wrong SDAu within the State. 

(c) STATE REALLOTMBNT. The Secretary shall reallot funds froo 
state carry-over funds exceeding 20% of such allotment for that prior 
program year to eligible states that are available for reallotment by 
using the same method that was originally used to allocate among 
eligible States pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. 

$Qction ^ — Title - Part A of Title II of the Act is amended to read 
Adult Progrzun." 

ALLOTMENT AND WITHIN STATE ALLOCATION. 

1. Amends Sec. 201(b)(1) by striJcing part (A) of the formula and 
redesignating subparagraph (B) and (C) as (A) and (B). (A) This 
changes the 33 1/3% allotted on the basis of the relative excess 
number of unemployed individuals in esch state compared to the total 
excess number of unemployed individuals in alj. b^ates to 5Q%; and 

(B) changes the 33 1/3% alloted on the basis of the number of 
economically disadvantaged individuals within the state 
compared to the total number of economically di tdvantaqed in 
all states to 50% . 

2. Sec. 201 (b)(2)(B) is amended by adding language that no 
State shall be alloted more than 110% of its previous year 
allotment percentage unless waived by the Secretaiy. 

3. Sec. 201 (b)(3)(B). Amends the definition of "individual- 
lor use only on the formula in counting the number of economically 
disadvantaged from all age groups to only those who are at least 25 
but not 22 years of age, and to the extent practicable, the Secretary 
shall exclude college students and members of the armed services from 
the number of economically disadvantages individuals. 

4. Sec. 202(a)(1). Changes the state set-asides from 22% to 20% 
and passes 80% of funds to the SDAs as described in Sec. 202 fb) 
below. ' 
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5. WITHIN STATE ALLOCATIONS. Amends Sec. 202(a)(2) by changing 
the percentages of the formula for allocat-ions tc the SDAs wir.hin each 
ftate to match the proposed forstula used to distribute state funds in 

201(b) (1). The section ie further anendeC by adding that the PIC 
in each SDA may reserve an optional 10% of funds for experiiae:ital 
programing for serving hard-to-serve eligible individuals. These 
fun^s'will be exempt from p^-rfort^nce standards. GAO will do an 
aBisesffl^nt 2 yeaxcf after enacinent. 

6. Sec. 202(a)(3). Adds language that no SDA shall be allocated 
more than 110% of its allocation for the FY prec ceding the FT for 
which the determination is mads unless waived by the Governor; and 
retrains the 90% hold* harmless for the SDAs as in Sec. 252(f)(3). 

7. Sec 202(a)(3). Amends the definition of "individual" for 
purposes of xhe formula in counting the number of economically 
disadvanta^ xl to those who T o at leant 21 i>ut not 21 years of age. 
Adds language to exw'lude, to the extent practicable, college students 
and meabcrs of the armed services from the number of economically 
disadvantaged. 

8. Sec. 202(b). Changes the 8% set-aside for education at the 
state level to a 5% set-aside and passes the remaining 3% set-aside 
directly to the SDAs, however the SDAs roust spent' this funding on 
long-term training, basic skills and icational services. An 
independent evaluation will follow 1 year later. Out of the funds 
reserved for the state, the grants awarded by the states roust be 
matched with other federal, state, local and private funds. 

9. Sec. 202(b)(2)(B). Increases froro 6 to 8% the amount of 
funds the Governor may award in incentive grants to SDASr but adds 
language that the funds will be awarded on long term training or 
exceed performance standards relating to: raising basic s]cills 
competencies; serving hard-to-serve adults, and providing long term 
job placement. Also, the amount of funds spent on older individuals 
is decreased froiA 3 to 2%. 

SEC. 7 ELIGTBILITV FOR SERVICES. 

1. Amends 203(a)(1) to direct SDAs to give special emphasis in 
proviciing services to the hard-to-serve populations or individuals 
"most-in-need" of basic s)cills and employment training services. Also 
requires SDAs to test participant's reading and math s)cills and review 
employment history. No test is required if standardized test was 
administered within previous year* 

2. Sec. 203(a)(2) siPECIAL EMPHASIS. Retain language in Sec. 
203(a)(2) and increase the "window" of eligibility for non- 
economical ly ^s advantaged from 10% to 15% with state approval if the 
individual K a 2 or more of the classes listed in this section. 



3. Sec. 203(b) TRANSrKR PROVISION. Amended by: 
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oK.ii^il out ^youtli and- in Jec. 203(b) (') so that funds 

shall be uued to provide services to disadvantaged adults only/ 
«^ ^ "second sentence of 203(b)(1) regarding Iho 40% 

of funds available for youth and transfers i^ to IIB; 

language in Sec. 203(b)(2) so that SDA may transfer 

?oni if ?: ^° '^^^^^ youth programs as 

long as it is included in stat-j plans. 

rx: 202(c) "adult" as an individual who is aged 

25 or older Inbtead of 22. 

^Mn l!i^?o^^^^??,°l!! " "y^"^*^ ' °° services under 

this sections will be available to adults only. 

f 9 — PLACEMENT STUDY. Amend Sec. 205. GAO shall conduct a scuuy 
to datermino hovr many and what percentage of adults remain in a job 
WHICH they were pl.\ced through programs assisted under this part for 
at least 9 months. Replaces "Exemplary youth Programs" title with 

Placement Study- in the table of contents, and transfers Sec. 205 in 
current law to Sec. 257. 

1 " YOUTi; EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM - TITLE IIB 

1. Sec. 252(b) ALLOTMENT AND STATE ALLOCATIONS. Amends this 
section by creating a separate formula in Titlt IIB» 

(A) Allots 50% of the formula on the basis of the relative number 
of economically disadvantaged youth within the State compared 
to the tot/ number of economically disadvantaged youth in 
a.ll states; 

(B) Allots 25% of the formula on the basis of the relative number 
of unemployed youth in each State compared to ^^o *-otal 
number of une-.ployed youth in all States; 

(C) Allots 25% of the formula on the basis the relative number of 
the economically disadvantaged youth residing in areas with 
substantial numbers of economically disadvantaged youth in 
each «'':ete as compared to the total number of such 
economically disadvantaged youth in all such areas in all 
SlAtes. 

2. Sec. 252(d). Adds language tnat no state shall be allotted 
more than 110% of its allotment percentage than in tne precedinq 
fiscal year, unless waived by the Secretary. 

3. Sec. 252(e)(1). For this part (Title IIB) the term 
economically disadvantaged youth" means an Individual who is aged 16 

through 24 and who has, or whose family's income falls within the 
noverty level. The number of economically disadvantaged youth shall 
exclude, to the extent practical, college students and memb'-rs of the 
armed forces; and 

. (2) The term "area of substantial numbers of 

economically disadvantaged youth" means any area with sufficient size 
and scope to sustain a program under IIB and in which the percentage 
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of econosiically dJ ^advantaged youth between the age o£ 16 and 24 is at 
least 20%. 

4. KITHIH STATE ALLOCATIONS. Sec. 252(f)(1). Changes the 
fomuJa factors £o^ allocations to the SDAs within each States 

(A) Allots 50% on the b^sis of the relative number of 
economically disadvantageti youth within each GDA compared to 
the total nuzaber of economically disadvantaged youth in the 
State; 

(B) Allots 50% on the basis of the relative number of 
economically disadvantaged youth residing in "areas with 
substantial numbers of economically disadvantaged youth* in 
each SDA compared to the total nuit^r of such economically 
disadvantagoc youth in all such SPAs in the State. 

5. Sec. 252(f)(3). Retains the 90% and 110% hold-harmless in 
each SDA. 

SEqao ~ USE or funds 

1. Sec. 253(a)(3). Additional services may include needs-based 
payments necessary to participate in the program, and compensation for 
work experience. 

2. Sec. 253(c) ADDITIONAL SERVICES. (1) In addition to the 
8ervic«i8 set forth in Sec. 255(2), funds available for the year-round 
program may be used to provide for in-school, dropout prone youth t 



(A) Combined basic and life skills instruction and summer 
work experience; 

(B) Enriched basic skills and study skills training; 

(C) Supplemental school year activities; 

(D) Pre-employment, socialization and behavior skills 
training; and 

(E) Supportive services. 

Sec. 253(c)(2). T^'1 term "dropout prone youth" is defined as 
a youth who: 

(A) is "at risk" of academic failure or of dropping out of 
school; 

(B) has high absenteeism in addition to poor grades; 

(C) has disciplinary problems; 

(D) is a teen parent; 

(E) is of limited English proficiency; 

(F) is a juvenile offender; or 

(G) is educationally and economically disadvantaged. 

Sec. 253(d). The following services may be provided to 
school dropouts and out-of- school youth: 

(1) Specialized outreach; 

(2) Basic skills training; 
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(3) Occupational skills training, job development and 
placement assistance; 

£ollo^!S^'"lnd ^^^^ skills training, and post-program 
(5) Supportive services. 

Sec. 253(e). These programs may be conducted ciurinq the 
summer or on a year-round, full-time b^^is, provided the 
summer youth program receives no more an 404 of funds 
available for this part. 

ggC. 11 LIMITATIONS. 

J" 254(a). Amended in order that programs under this part 

roai bo conducted on a year-round, full-time basis or during the 
summer. ^ 

SI JIAL CONSIDERATION. Among all of the 
econoiaically disadvcnteged youth served under the IIB programs, 

^.T^^S^^^'^^^^" ^^'^^^ 9^"®" serving youth who experience 
BQVQre disadvantages, such as: 

(A) School dropouts; 

(B) Students with poor academic and attendance records; 

(C) Students who eligible to receive School Lunch or Chapter 1 
services; 

(D) Pregnant or parenting teens; 

(E) Handicapped youth; 

(F) Limited-English proficient students; 

(G) Recipients of public assistance) or 

(H) Juvenile and other youth offenders. 

t2; Sec. 254(b)(3)(A). Up to 10% of all participants in 

the IIB program may be individuals who are not economically 

JH'^l: individuals ire in 2 or more of the Jiasses of 
indli'iduals described in (b)(2) above. 

.1^; 2'^4(b)(3)(B;. An additional 5% over the 10% of all 

if fSn^^^Jfi^^ *??f''^'*"?T? ''^^ ""^^ economicalli disadvantaged 
^iuo^ iJn I ^n2^^^* ^^^"''^^^^ ^" ^ or more classes described in ^ 

1 ® °' P^'*" inclusion of this additional 5% is 

Governor P"""'*"^ section 104 and has been approved by the 

1.; *^^'«if®?Ki^^f^^^<2^ YEAR-ROUND ELIGIBILITY. Individui-ls aged 14 - 
15 are eligible for youth programs with pr.ority given to those who 
tall to meet academic levels and who plan to entPr the full-time labor 
maxKet upon leaving school. xaout 

^r'^^il^M^^- the Act by requiring that individuals 

eligible to participate in the vear-round program are: 

(A) youth who are aged 16 igh 24 (optional services for 14 
and 15 year olds); 
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(B) GconoaicAlly disadvantcged youth; and 

(C) youth who are doflclent In basic sklllg. 

SEC. 12 REQUIREMENTS FOR YEAR-ROUND PROGRAMS. Rodosignatea Sec, 255 
to Soc. 256 and adding the following nt>v section after Sec. 254 1 

1. Sec. 255 (1). SDAs operating year-round programs under this 
section shall include in their plans e description of the program, 
including I 

(A) goals and objectives; 

(B) activities and services; 

(C) linkages established with other local agencies; and 

(D) service strategies of demonstrated effectiveness and the 
design of the progras. 

2. Sec. 255(2). Adds language to provide each participant! 

(A) development of a service strategy; and 

(B) basic skills assistance. 

3. Soc. 255(3). In year-round programs, a SDA shall establish 
linkages with local educational agencies (LEAs) to enuure that 
programs assisted supplement existing programs, utilize existing 
servicosi obtain, where feasible, notification when a youth drops out 
of the school system; and obtains information on the literacy level of 
participants. Additionally, the PIC in each SDA shall establish with 
a variety of private, non-profit and public service agencies and 
volunteer organizations, including programs conducted under Title IIA. 

4. Not more tl an 15% of the funds available for programs assisted 
under this part may be used for the costs of administration. 

SEC. 13 EXEMPLARY YOUTH PROGRAMS. Til tie I ID is amended by 
inserting Sec. 257 after Sec. 256. Section 205 is transfered to Sec. 
257 deleting the reference to Soc. 204 in ,ne first sentence. In 
Section 257(b)(1), (b)(2), and (b)(3) strike "education" and insert 
'basic skills'. 

Sec. 258. REPLICATION OF SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS. Creates the following 
new sectioii after Sec. 257: 

1. Sec. 258(a). From funds appropriated pursuant to section 
3(b) of the Act the Secretary shall, in consultation with the expert 
review panel pursuant to subsection (c), make grants to national or 
regional public or private nonprofit organizations if they meet the 
technical assistance requirements, and to States and SDAs for costs 
associated with the development of model programs approved by the 
Secretary. 

2. APPROPRIATIONS FORMULA. Sec 258(b)(1). If \q amount 
appropriated under section 3(b) for any FY exceeds SI. 424 billion but 
does not exceed Si. 524 billion, then SlO nillion shall be used for 
this demonstration program. 
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ei i;*)* *.tiw tho nnount appropriated in any PY exceeds 

$1,524 billion, then a total of $20 Billion, shall be used for 
oosonstration projects. 

3. REVIEW PAi:eL. Soo. 258(c)(1). The Secretary ohall appoint j 
reviow panel of experts ovaluato onployBant and training prograas 
tor the Qconomically disadvantaged youths and select and designate 
aocel prograas. ' 

, . . (2) In selecting such progran-i the pan«l shall 

consider a variety of cbjactivos related to the potential for 
success of tho applicant's program to replicate model programs on 
national or regional ecaltt. 

4. Sec. 258(d) SPECIAL UONSIDERATION. Tho panel shall give 
special consideration to programs that have the demonstrated ability 
to integrate or coordinate services with other service producers in 
the areas of basic sJcills instruction, occupational, and pro- 
employment and wor)c maturity training programs, 

5. Sec. 258(e) CRITERIA FOR MODEL PROGRAMS. The panel shall 
consider any program for designation as a model program if such 
program: 

(1) is designed to improve the employment prospects of 
economically disadvantaged youth; 

(2) i3 sponsored o tratcd by a national or regional pwblic or 
private nonpros organization with the capacity to provide 
the technical as^^stancc necessary to enable states and 
loca} conununitieiJ to implement the progra.«i; 

(3) has demonstrated reasonable evidence of success; 

(4) has demonstra^.cd its potential to b€» roplicat across a 
wide range of sites and may serve lai'ce numbers of 
economically disadvantaged youth. 

6. Sec. 258(f) APPLICATIONS. Kach public on private non-profit 
organization. State, or SDA desiring to receive a grant shall submit 
an application describing assistance sought and assurances of 
compliance with provisions of this Act. 

7. Sec. 258(g) GRANT LIMITATIONS. (1) In any : year period the 
Secretary, recommended by the panel, sha*i not a^^prove grants for the 
same replication activities in more th«n 10 states or communities. 

I! period, the results of 3uci. limited replication efforts 

shall be evaluated and examined by the review panel, which shall 
submit recommendations to the Secretary regarding the advisability of 
replicating tho model program in more than 10 states or communities 
for longer than 3 years (The Secretary shall then have authority to 
replicate such programs). 

(2) The Secretary, upon the review panel's recommendation, my 
waive the limitation if immediate replication on a larger scaie is 
warranted. ^ 
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SBC 14 . — YOUTH EKPLOYMENT AND TRAINIKG CHALLENGE. Amends Title IV 
by adding a new section in PART H of Titl^ IV to authorize a FAIR 
CHANCE I YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CHALLENGE GRAN^. 

1. Sec. 491(a)(1) STATE ALLOTIENT. Secretary shall allot for 
each FY/ to each* State 8u* :nitting a plan under Sec. 493, a portion of 
the funds under Soc. 49^ for such FY that bears the same relationship 
to the total amount of su^h funds as the youth population of such 
State bears to the total youth population in the U.S. 

2. Sec. 491(a)(2). The amount alloted to each Stato shall equal 
or ex::oed $250,000 and shall equal or exceed $125,000 to U.S. 
territories. 

3. Sec. 491(b)(1). Xn any FY the amount of funds allocated to a 
State which can be carried over to the following FY may not exceed 10% 
of the funds allocated to the Stat-'^^for that previous FY;s (1) and the 
total cumulative amount of funds which may be carried ovex each year 
by an SDA may rot exceed 20%. 

4. Sec. 491(c). State agencies shall award grants by giving 
priority to programs: 

(1) located in areas with a high number of economically 
disadvantaged youth; 

(2) serving high proportions or numbers of school dropouts; 

(3) serving students who are eligible for School Lunch or 
Chapter 1 services; 

(4) serving limited-English proficient students; and 

(5) serving juvenile and other youth offenders. 

5. Sec. 492 GF TS. The funds alloted to each State shall be 
used by the State A^e/icy to provide grants to eligible consortium in 
the State to pay more than 50% of the costs from comprehensive 
education, training, and support services and programs in 
demonstration target areas to youth living within such target areas. 

6. Sec. 493 STATE PLAN. The Governor of each State shall submit 
a 5-year plan to the Secretary which shall: 

(a) designate the state agency responsible for supervising the 
prei- 'ation and adminiptration of the plan; 

(b) provide for the appointment of an advisory grcup by the 
Governor, (or the designation of an existing State body which 
is representative of the education and training resources of 
the "ate, including, but not limited to, the State Job 

Tr/ . ng Coordinating Council) to participate in the 
<r )pment and review of the State's plan, including State 
ot£iK.ial8 for e'Jucation, vocational-technical education, 
employment and training, social services, and representatives 
of business, industry, labor, and community-based agencies 
offering alternative education or training programs; 
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(c) provide for the designation of eligible denonstration target 
areas \.*ich have chronically lew levels of economic activity 
or a deteriorating econosdc bass causing auch adverse effects 
as - a high concentration oi unesployed youth %^ich 
substantially exceeds the average rate of imeaoloyBent among 
youth in the State, or a large concentration ol low-incoEe 
youth families; 

(d) provide assurances that the size and scope of the 
demonstration target area is calculated to provide access to 
education, training, aiid support services to youth living in 
Buch target «u:eab; 

(e) provide assurance that funds will supplement and not supplant 
funding from other local, state, and Federal sources 
available to youth in demonstration target areas; 

(f ) provide assurances that program activities fundud under this 
part are coordinated with relevant employment, training, and 
education programs available in the State. 

(g) provide assurancas of review and comment of any application 
by the State Job Training Coordinating Council or local PICs. 

(h) provide for the evaluation of this program to determine 
whetuar tha increased education, training and other support 
services guaranteed to youth result in increased rates of 
enrollment, retention and completion, and whether there are a 
sufficient number, variety and quality of current programs 
available to youth to meet demand; and 

(i) provide othur reasonable information needed by the Secretary. 

4. Sec. 494(a)(1). ELIGIBLE CONSORTIA. Eligible consortia 
applying for demons taration grants must be broadly representative of 
tne education and training providers of their community and shall 
consist ox: 

(A) representatives of business, industry and labor; 

(B) CBOs, including youth-serving organizations; 

(C) State and lociil education agencies, including area vocational 
schools; 

(D) State and local employment training agencies; 

(B) institutions of post secondary education, including community 
colleges and vocational-technical education institutes; and 

(F) residents of demonstration target areas who are typical of 
youth to be served unier this part. 

5. Sec. 494(a)(2). Any eligible consortia may consist of any 
existing entity including any ccnmunity organization or group which 
meets the representation requirements of (A) through (F) of paragraph 
(1) above. Such existing entities may include:: 

(A) local eduta^ton entities, districts or area -wide councils; 
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(B) cosssimity education districts; 

(C) PICs; 

(D) youth coordinating councils; 

(E) coimty or regional econcnic development authorities; or 

(?) other appropriate entities which are broadly representative 
oC education and training resources of the coaamnity. 

6. SCrc. 494(b). The state agency designated by the Governor 
'^shall avard at least 1 and not zoore thAn 2 eligible consortia under 
• this part. 

7. Sec. 494(c). Eligiblo consortia are encouraged to apply to 
the State agency in order to strengthen, enhance, expand and evaluate 
such programs and services to both college br?un<S and non-college bound 
youth. 

8. Sec. 494(d). States shall encourage consortia to sake use o£ 
ref'ource^, expertise and cossaitiaent of both fonaal institutions of 
ed'jcation as vsll as: 

(a) CBOs; 

(b) youth conservation and huaan service corps; 

(c) Job Corps centers; 

(d) apprenticeship programs; and 

(e) projects and prograas funded under the JTPA. 

9* AFPLICATXON. Sec. 495(a). Any eligible consortium desiring 
to receive a deKc^Jtration grant for the deoonstration target area 
shall submit an application to the State agen'ry as the agency nay 
reasonably x'eguire. Sach application shall: 

(i) contain a 5-year plan for development and implener.tation of 
activities ; 

(ii) demonstrate that ali. youth in the have access to a 
conprehensive range of education and training opportunities; 

(iii) contain a description o£ resources available frora private, 
local government. State and Federal sources; 

(iv) estinate the expected number of youth to be served and its 
total cost; 

(V) estimate tha funds re<2uired t') ensure access to. appropriate 
education, training and suppoi»t services for all youth; 

(vi) encourage youth to pursue appropriate education and training 
through outreach, recruitment, and motivational mechanisms; 

(vii) provide a case management and career development system to 
ensure each youth a well-trained and committed career 
counselor; 
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(viii) include a cc-perative agreement among youtn-servina 

^^^fniM^^^"""^^ J?"* agencies within the consortiua designed 
to ensure ^ jrdination; 

(ix) provide for the jacintenanca of such inforsyjtion as may be 
S^I^rl^'L^lc&l?? ^^^^^^^ 

St^i^'S^^d^LSfil?/?^^ ^ '^''^ 

^""^^ ^"riaSr^''^''''^' facilities, equipment and resource 

(xii) establish cutcomeis and specify accountability measures for 
such outcomes; and ' ««aDUi«D tor 

(xiii) deaonstrato the capability to establish a coordinated and 
comprehensive program ^ich serves the broadest possible 
range of youth Interest and needs, and mobilize the 
diverge range of education and training providers. 

10. USB OF FUNDS, KON-FEDERAL SHARE. Sec. 496(a){l), No funds shall 
^u^h^pnr^li^'^'i education agencies to provide^eiicitional ^^ices to 
youth enrolled in second/^jcy schools during regular school hours; and 

unleei JU^^??J"2^° ^ ^ ^ student financial assistince, 

unlecs perr^tted by regi xtions praoulgated by the Secretary. 

(b) Costs from Sec <92(a) not paid by grant may be paid in cash. 
admnis^rI?!oS"?o^s?°' " °' ^ ^^^^^^^ 

^^f- -*97(a). The Secretary shall provide an 

deSrl^L^nio^^^^^ °^J^? ^''f^'^^^ S"^^ approacfios in different 
aemonstration programs. Evaluation reasures may include: 

^i! enrollment, retention and completJon rates; 

(2) high school graduation rates; 

(3) avoidance of anti-social and destructive behavior; 

(4) subsequent employment; 

III °^ advanced education and training; 

6 admission Into 4-year colleges and universities; or 

(7) admission into the armed forces. 

result^^?'^hf^P^«^?^^ t^^'^h ^v^^^ ^ "^^^^ detailing the evaluation 
r||ults to the President and the Congress no later than December 31. 

12. DEFINITIONS. Sec. 498(a). 

49-? flt^nS^T^v^iu 5''''?^^ "^Q^'^s described in Sec. 

sec. 493. designated under a plan submitted under 
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(b) "youth" means individuals who are at least 16 and not aore 
than 24 years of age. Other than Sec. 491, the terra -youth- nay 
include, at the election o£ State agencies, individuals who are 14 or 
15 years of age. 

13. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. Sec. 499(a). There are 
au^orized to be appropriated: 

(i) $100 million for FY 1990. 

(ii) $150 million for FY 1991, 
(iil) $200.»illira for FY 1992, 
(iv) $250;mlllibh fcr FY 1993, and 

(V) suchiSuss as may be necessary for FY 1994. 

SEC. 15. — NAS10HAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY. Title IV of 
the Act is amended by striking part F, resulting in the elimination of 
the National Cocimission for £=ployxnent Policy. 
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^u"^,- people who has been providing leader- 

shiP 1? this whole area is an old friend, the Governor of the State 
us h£e today ^ pleased to have Governor Dick Celeste mth 

Incidentally for aU the witnesses, you may proceed as you wish 
because we will put your fiill statements in the record, and you 
may proceed as you wish. ic^^i", dnu you 

Governor, >please. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD F. CELESTE, GOVERNOR STATE 
OP OHIO, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL GOVERNORS' ASSOCIATION 

GoveiTior Celeste. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 
J T ^"^^ ^^"i® yj-'""" long-time leadership in this arena and 
say that I am pleased to be here both personally as an admirer 2d 
If P ^^i'^'??^^^ occasion as a Governor, to testify 

on behalf of the National Governors' Association, where I serve as 
cniwrman of our Human Resources Committee. 

This is the committee that has promoted welfare reform and, I 
t ank, worked very constructively with members of Congress in thf^ 
welfare reform legislation that passed^tiiis past year. We are work- 
ing now on reform of the administrative financing of the Emplov- 
mait Service and unemploym-jnt insuraiice. We are focused on 
'^Tj-f^ of considerable interest before the Congress 
now, and dislocated worker training programs. '^"Sic^s 

The committee's work directly reflects the role which Governors 
play xn planmng and managmg the development of human capital 
our citizens across the country. So I think that manv of my col- 
leagues are certainly with me in spirit, in saluting you for your 
leadership m trying to addrisss this very importiiit progLh 

I want particularly on behalf of tlie Governors to applaud the 
mnendments that you have proposed to Title -E of the Job Training 
Fartnership Act, because they will better focus the JTPA program 
^Tr^Sx^^^^**"*^^ the chronically unemployed 

The JTPA program was created in 1982 when our economy was 
faltering, and it was designed m considerable measure to address 
that circmnstance. Over the past five or six yoars, the ,JTPA has 

T''u®^:S't?v°^^ served over 4.5 million Americans, at a cost 
oi about $8 billion. 

I just want to point to one or two outstanding programs in Ohio. 
One was the Renewed Opportumties Program, which helps iuvenile 
offaiders m Brown County, a rural county in soc.herii Ohio, to get 
^m*"® wojl: iorce and has succeeded 64 percent of the time 
.<.?®J®^i!™^" Consortiumin Springfield, Ohio has established a 
s-mce network combmmg JTPA, the Ohio Bureau of Employment 
Services, the Ohio Department of Human Sorvicjs, the OlSio Reha- 
bilitation Services Commission, and a variety of local educational 
and sr vice agencira. Through skills traming aifid remedial educa- 
tion p; ograms, this Consortium has placed more than 300 public as- 
sistance recipients mto unsubsidized jobs just during 1988 

In program year 1987 alone, as you know, JTPA nationwide 
served nearly 800,000 participants, 93 percent of whom were at or 
below the poverty level, received public assistance, were handi- 
capped, or lived m a foster home. In addition, 41 percent of them 
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were under the age of 21, and 27 percent were high school drop- 
ouC. 

I think it is important as we think about the impact of your pro- 
posed ainendments to jraognize the changing work force and our 
changing priorities in this context. 

^ As we look to the 1990s, all of us understand that firct, we face a 
critical shortage of workers in many respects; that most new jobs 
that are created will require more education, not less; that these 
two realities create an employment gap; and that filling that gap is 
^going.to be costly. 

Just to give you. a sense of the employmont gap, our neighbor 
State of Michigan in a study caJled Ctoimtdown 2000, estimated 
that at a minimum 1.2 million Michigan adults were caught in this 
gap and that another 100,000 would fall into it by 1995. In other 
^yords, their education and skills were simply not up to the kiiids of 
jobs they anticipate as we move into the decade of the Nineties. 

Filling this- gap is going to be costly. The Michigan report esti- 
mates 1560 to increase one individual by one reading level in the 
course of their preparation. 

The tragedy that we face— and I think, Mr. Chairman, this is 
what you were alluding to — is that the better-educated mil find 
jobs; the under-educated vrill not. The better-educated, if there is 
some dislocation, will be quicker to land on theii- feet: those v;dtb a 
minimum of education and skills mil have a very difficult time. 

The sections oi the population with the lowest skills we find are 
chronically out of work. In Ohio, the State unemployment rate in 
1987,. the last'year for which we now have detailed' statistics, was 7 
percent, j^ut the rate among 16 to 19 year-olds vas 17 percent; 
among 16 to 19 year-old black youth it was 31.5 percent. In 1988, 
the school dropout rate for the whole State was 20 percent. Actual- 
ly, we did pretty well among industrial States, graduating 80 per- 
cent f?f our young people from high school. But in East Cleveland, 
the dropout rate was 59 percent, and in Columbus it was 52.5 per- 
cent. 

Nor was the problem confined to our urban communities. Brown 
County, the honae of the program I mentioned earlier, had a drop- 
out rate of nearly. 52 percent as well. 

Giver these work force realities, the NGA supports your effort to 
target JTPA toward the sectors of the population with the lowest 
skills, particularly the young. By redefining eligibility, combining 
all of the youth funds in one title and allowing for a year-long pro- 
gram, you have sharpened the focus on youth; you have expanded 
our service options-— and I might say parenthetically, including the 
possibility of taking moneyr that previously we used basically in the 
summer youth experience and providing it in the format of a youth 
service corps, which I ihink has great merit— and responded to the 
changing demographics, which I haye.described. 

The NGA wants to assure you that the JTPA system in the 
States will respond to this kind of fresh direction. 

At the same time wha^ I would like to do is to share a cautionary 
note that niany of my colleagues and I feel needs to be brought to 
your attention as Congress moves forward. 

I sense that one reason 'hy you have drafted these amendmenui 
is tc respond to a concern that has been expressed about the JTPA 
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grstem as one which kind of "creams'' the most easily-employed 
and kind of leaves behind those where the lack of skills is greatest. 
I have looked at several of the studies that have been done on 

creaming; , and I think it is clear that while we have placed a 
number of unemployed into jobs, generally it is true that the easi- 
est to place are placed first. One of the reasons for this is apparent, 
and that is when JTPA was established, its emphasis was on cost- 
cutting and high productivity. So we created incuitives for SDAs to 
place as many people as they could at the lowest possible cost. And 
inevitably in that circumstance, you look for those that you can do 
it most easily with. 

I think there are some other less apparent reasons, and it is im- 
portant to bear these reasons in mind. as we think ab(>ut reform in 
the system. The first stems from the nature of JTPA. JTPA trains 
clients— those who need work— who are then hired by a corporate 
customer. Not surprisingly, the corporate customer for JTPA is 
looking for a graduate who represents the mostqualified applicant, 
bo xhev in a sense create an expectation that ^'ou are going to pick 
from the top of the list rather than the bottom'. 

The second reason stems from the growing efficiency of State 
government m an ironic way in coordinating efforts of different 
public assistance programs. The Teirumseh program L mentioned is 
a prime example of tha. kmd of efl!brt, because different agencies 
share the cost of servicing clients. S<)me of the more tdsadvantaged 
recipients— indeed, some of the most disadvantaged recipients- 
might not show up at all in JTPA numbers, although JTPA played 
^ A if r traming and placement of them into the work force. 

All of this IS to say that changing the emnhasis of JTPA will 
mean that it is gom^/to take longer to get the*" same number of re- 
sults as in the past. How long and how difficult a job JTPA will 
have depends on the performance standards that the Department 
ot Labor comes up with. And because the bill leaves open these 
standards, it is really difficult to estimate just what that change 
will mean. For example, the bill asks the Secretary of Labor tc de- 
velop specific performance standards for the hard-to^£:erve, which 
at least suggest that we would have two sets of standards— one for 
the hard-to-serve and then the other, regular standards. 

One altemative might be to allow current performance standards 
to be a^usted by some factor, SDA by SDA, based on the percent- 
age of disadvantaged served or welfare? clients in their programs, 
things of this kind, so that we could have a baseline standard and 
then recognized reasons for departure from that standard that we 
could all use and apply <m our particular cases. 

In any event, I think, from the standpoint of our Governors, we 
would like the standards to be as pragmatic and as realistic as pos- 
sible, so that standards . do not push us back toward the least needy 
among the targeted popiulation. 

The second aspect that I would^ >^1 attention to is that whatever 
'otenuards we set, costs are virtually attain to go up in order to 
accomplish successful outeomes. The illiistration I have here is a 
young woman named Janet, who is 18 years old, who reads at the 
mghth grade level. She does not have a high school diploma, she 
doe not have work experience, and she has a three yearrold daugh- 
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In order to get to the point where she is employable, the system 
is going to have to improve her reading .^^kills by five grades. If we 
use the Michigan report estimate of $560 per year, that is ^2,800 
just to get her to the twelfth grade leve'--plus math competency, 
plus just the cobt of doing G.E.D,, plus some job-readiness training. 

So I think we have to assume that: the costs will be significantly 
hfeher per participant in a situation like ihis. Each lower-skilled 
client might cost twice as much. 

The long-term savings may be far greater through success. So I 
certainly would strongly, as I say, support this direction, but ^ve 
need to have a realistic expectation. 

One of the aspects of this cost impact is in staff time, servicing 
these clients. It is going to lake more case management to develop 
a training plan and to see to it that it is followed through. In this 
context I d like to suggest a change in one section of the legislation 
which could help us. 

Moving the youth money from Title II-A means that administra- 
tive resources for the States will drop by 40 percent as I under- 
stand it. I would '^^k you to either increase the percentage of Title 
II-A money available, or allow us to charge administrative ex- 
penses against the II-B program, to recognize that there will be ad- 
ditional administrative costs to make the program work the way 
we want it to work. 

The NGA thinks it is a good idea to in'^rease the amount of 
money available for incentive grants to SGxis which exceed per- 
formance standards in placing the most disadvantaged workers. 
That kind of incentive is always welcome, and it is a very positive 
way of encouraging success. 

Finally: J would just like to note that I think we will need a sus- 
tained effort to market these changes in the businei : community. 
These are the employers we need to reach. They are key partners 
in JTPA's success. 

As we zero in on more difficult clients, we must be frank about 
our costs, about the placement time, and we must make sure that 
they are i eady to work with us as partners to assure successful out- 
comes at the end of this investment. 

One other obsj^ration, and this is really sort of beyond the scope 
of your proposed le( islation, which I strongly support. That is that, 
as we target the more disadvantaged individuals through this legis- 
lation, we are still going to have to take into account the needs of 
workers who might have been taken care of in the past through 
some other aspect of JTPA and may not be— a displaced homemak- 
er who has a high school diploma but not the work experience, who 
has come back into the market and who needs some kind of train- 
ing and help. And we are going to be-asking you, Mr. Chairman— 
and this is a plug, if I may, for something else— we are going to be 
asking you to introduce legislation that would reform the adminis- 
trative financing of our employment services, to use employer tax 
dollars more efficiently, and to make certain that we do not lose 
track of these other unemployed workers, but ve h£ ;e some real 
tools to address their needs, too, and we think we can do that 
through the employniont service. 
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And we have, finally, a consensus among the Governors on this, 
and we hope to bring it before Congress shortly. 

I want to thank you again very much for your leadership on this 
most urgent matter. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Celeste follows:] 
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Ih«nk you, Kr. Chalrnaa tnd aeabera of the Cosalttee. Z appreeltte the 
opportunity to tettlfy today m Chilmta of the Htt tonal Governors* 
Association Comltte« on Hur^n Resources. Our coaalttec hts pronoted 
reforms la velfare; adslnlatratlve financing for the Eoploynent :)erTlce 
•nd Oneaployaent Insurance; chJld care; and dislocated worker training 
progriBs. The Cccnailttee'a work directly reflects the role Governors 
Pl*y In planning «nd Bana«ln< the developoent of huaan capl«,al. 

We axank you, Ki. Chairman, for the personal interest you havs taken In 
what we believe Is the ntaber one priority of any Governor In this 
country-preparing all Aiserlcans for th. Joba of the 199O0. And ve 
•pplaud the asendaenta you have proposed to Title II of the Job 
Tr*:nJn« Partnership Act of 1982. They vUl better focus the JTPA 
directly on dlaadtantajed youth and the chronically uuecployed. 

The JTPA prosraa waa created In 1982 vten the economy vaa faltering. 
BacX then. In Ohio, and acroaa the country, ve vere concerned vlth 
cutting costs and putting people back to vork. As national public 
policy, JTPA reflssted bcth coacenu-Us pcrxona&nce standards vere 
dealgned to place aa Many people poaslble into jobs at the lovest 
cost. And JTPA vorked. The pro'ran haa aerved over 4.5 nllllon 
Americans at a cost ot ii billion dollars. 

The Renewed Opportunities Program Is one of the aore outstanding. It 
helps juvenile offenders in Browi County, Ohio get bsck In the 
vorkforje-and succeeds 64 percent of the tlae. The Tecuaseh 
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Consoi.ltm in Sprln«fleld, Ohio hat ettabllahed t aervlee netvorlc 
co«bittin< nrx, the Ohio Bureau of Employ»ent Serrlcea, the Ohio 
Departxent of Hu&an Senrleea, the OMo SehabUltatlon Servlcea 
CoMaltaion and a variety of local educational and terrlce asendet. 
Throuth 0X1118 training and reacdlal education prograaa, the Conaortlua 
placed More than 300 public asalatance recipients Into unsubsldlzed 
Jobs In 1988. 

In prosraa year 1917 alone, JTPA naclorvlde serred 796,000 
participants, 93 percent of vhoa y*jre at or below the poverty level, 
received public attlttance, vere handicapped or lived In a foster 
hoae. In addition, 41 percent vere 21 years old or youncer; and 27 
percent vere hl(h school dropouts. 

Planting WorfcfQree . Chtnglnt yrlorltles 

As ve face the 19909, hovever, all of us toiderstand that: 

s Ve fact a critical shortage of vorkera. The Office of 
Technology Assessaent estlutes that the labor force vUl only 
grov 1 percent annually— one-third the level of the 1970s* 
Incrcsslngly, ve vlll have to drsv on those sector* served by 
JTPA to fill In the gap. 

s Host nev Jobs created vlll require nore education. 
According to the US Bureau of Labor Statistics, about 52 
percent of all nev Job titles vlll deaand bom college-level 
training. Host nev Job grovth vlll be In Jobs vlth higher 
skills. 
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nut creates «i oploTment sap. Ve arv tolut to hare to 
brln« eore vorktra up to educational apeed sore quickly. lo 
05 of the firat afcudUa of Ita kind, Comtdoim ?nft^ , 
Mlchltta'a Callnet Conacll Twk Foice on . 4ult Literacy, 
Citlnated that, at a slnhnia, 1.2 aliUQn Hlchlfan adulti vere 
cauiht In the t«p» tad another 100,000 vould fall Into It by 
1995. 

riUla* tb« tap la toia« to be co»tly. Studlea by 
reaearchera ilka Richard Runune at Harrard .tiA Jo3*thaa 
Kozol, 1& addition to the «lchU*a atudy, coaclwdc that 
vorkera of the future vlll need oore problca-aolrln* and logic 
akllla. In a 19«6 Rational Aaaetcaent of Educational Progreafc 
Literacy Study, the Educational Teatlaji Serrlce found only 20 
percent of thoae tested could perfora abs a arerate on these 
ki&da of tetta. HlcUftn reported that It vonld coat 4S60 to 
Uxcreaaa 00a readiac lerel aloae. 

Vhe batter educated wjix fiM Jobaj the txnde reduce cad idll 
not. Thia fact la backed up by reaearch that ahoved that 
•ftar the 1970a decline la ntaufactorlA — 'oyaent, vorkera 
vlth better education found Joba core quitkly. Otiera vlth 
leaa education here remained uaeisployed for longer perloda of 
tlae. Sia aectlooa of tVc p<>pttlatlaii vlth the loveat aklUa 
are chroalcAlly out of w/k. la Ohio, atata mavloTHent 
rata w 7 percent la 1987, for ezasple, but the rate twmt 
a6-W year olda via 17 percent vhlle that asons 16-19 year ©id 
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blsc2: yo«ti» vaa 31,5 percent. la 1988, the ichool drop-«ot 
rite for the -whole state is 20 percent but la Bast ClcTclaad 
it is 59 perccat, la Coital it is 52.5 perceat. Hot la the 
problM conflaed to «etropollt«a «r««s; in niral Brovn Cocatr* 
the drop-otit rate ia 51.7 perceat. 

GlTca thla wrkforce re*lity, the KGl supports your effort to target 
JTPA tward the sectors of the population vlth tae Icvest 
akllls—partlcvlarly the youn«. By redefining eligibility, cosbinins 
all youth fuada ia one title, and allowing for ^ yearlong prograa, yoo 
hsTe aharpeaed the focus on youth, expanded the serrice options 
(iaeluding the poaslbllity of a youth serrice corpa) and responded to 
the rh*"|<"8 deaographics Z hare deacribed. 

The waata to assure you that the JTPA aystea in the states will 
reapOBd. At thc^ aaae tlae Z vtnt to caution that the response aay be 
sore wrenching to the syatea than aoae in Congress sight expect. 

The ggillf PgrforatBce 

I beliere one reaaon you hare drafted the aaendaents is to reapond to 
chargea that the JTPA syatea is "creasing"— by that I mean quickly 
serring the "cre^a" of the unes^loytd, those v^*^ the highest akills 
leTela~in the atsaer of Soriet production— 'to lu. ^ the nuabers up- 

I hsTe rerieved three atudies on creasing, by the national Cosaisaion 
on Exployaeat Policy, the Upjoho Institute and the UnlTeraity of 
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Chlcuo. CoQcluslott» are Blzed* Clearly, the JTPA system hAi placed 
t!ir tacBployed l&to Jobs* Tet, there are som Inefflelenelee, 4a4 ths 
easiest to plsce are seasrally placed first. 

Oce reason for this approsch is desr. When JT?A vss established, its- 
exphssis on cost-ctittinc and hlfth prodcctirity, sare SDAs an inceotirs 
to place as easy people as they coald at ths loves t cost. That the 
systea responded is not s condesnation of the systea. Anyone vottld 
expect ths systea to placs those it could ss sickly as possible. 

There sre other less spparent re&soss. The first stexs froa Che naturs 
of JTPA. JTPA trains "clients", who sre then hired by a corporate 
"ccsteeer". Wot snrprisinsly, the corporate cnstc^er for ths JTPA 
sradcste vents to hire the cost qnslified sppli^t first. A sscood 
resson stems frost the srovin^ efficiency of stste goTsrcaent in 
coordlnstins efforts of different public assistance prosraas. The 
Tecwaaeh program I mentioned is a prlne cxaxple of that klad of 
effort. Because different agencies share the costs of serricing 
"clients," soee of the aore dissdrantaged recipients aight not show up 
in the JTPA ncabers. 

SMint rt^iMatlc standards 

All of this is to say that changing the emphasis of JTPA vill seen it 
vill take longer to get the t^t n^er of results as in ths past. Hcv 
long and hov difficult s Job JTPA vill hSTe depends on the precise 
perfozsance standards ths Depsrtsent of Labor coaes up vith. Because 
the bill lesTCS open those standarda, it ia difficult to esticate Just 
vhat the change vill mean. 
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For ez«s?le, the bill asks the Secretary of Labor to develop specific 
perforaiince stacdartfa for the hard-to-seire. This so^sests that each 
state anil SCA hare tvo sets of standards. As aa alternative, current 
perfomance atandards could be adjusted, SDA by SDA, based upon the 
percentage of disadvantased, or welfare clients in their programs. 
Such an adjustnent voold recognize the increased cost of serving the 
hard-to-serve without having to create two seta of standards. 

The KSA orjes that the new atandards be as prajsatic and 'realistic as 
poasible. 

Inereaatpjt JTPA coats 

Whatever the atandarda set, hovrrer, it is certain that the cost for 
each aucceaa atory will so up. 

Let ae si^e you as exasple. J4net is eighteen yeara old, and reads at 
the eishth trade lerel. She has no high aehool diplosa, no work 
experience and a three year old daughter. In order to prepare Janet 
for c high achool education, the systes will have to Inprove her 
reading conpetency by five sradea. Ualni the figure estlsated by the 
Kichigan Countdoim 2000 report, it will cost her SDA $2800 to bring her 
up to the 12tli Jirade lerel— -that figure does not include the coats for 
increasing her aath abilities, on-the-Job-t raining, child care, or CED 
coats. Cospare that with the average JTFA client coat of $2905. Ve 
eatisate that the coata, and tiae spent, on each lover skilled "client" 
will double. 
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Fart of the cost Incentlrc vlll coae free a rise in staff tlae ap«nt 
servldcs each client. Janet's case will tAke ssore sanaseaeat, to 
develop A plan for her tralnlc^ ind then to see her through it. 

Z votild surest a chance in one section of the legislation to help. 
MovlBc Che youth nontj out of Title IIA seans that, adainistratiTe 
resources for the states vill drop by 40 percent. Z would ask you to 
either increase the percentage of Title IIA rsoney available or allov us 
to charge sdeinistrative eacpenses against the ZZB prograa. 

The RCA thinks it ia a good idea to increase the saount of ooney 
Available for incentive granta to SDAa that exceed perfora&nce 
standards in placing the nost disadvantaged vorkera. 

Finally, LZ is going to take a sustained effort to Mrket these changes 
to tht business ccc aua lty. They are partner a in JTFA. In zeroing in 
on Bore difficult clients, ve sust be frank that our costs vill 
increase, and ao our short-tem placeaenta vill decrease. 

Zn targeting the bill at nore disadvantage aectcrs, however, K6A 
belierea that you have to take into account w'lat will happen to those 
vorkera the JTPA 2ua hiatorically served. Zf Janet were a 
nevly^mcaiployed steelverker and not a teenaga ^pther, where could ahe 
go to gat hrlp? Va vill soon be asking you to introduce legislation 
that would refom the adalnistrative financing of esploynent services, 
to use caployer tax dollara sore efficiently, and sake certain that we 
do not ignore any uneaployed worker. 
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Senator Simon. I thank you. If I could just comment on the latter 
part of your recommendation, we will be happy to look at any sug- 
gestions. 

I 'have had the feeling— and I judge primarily by my experience 
from Illinois— that we have a lot of very fine and dedicated people 
in the employment service, but we are not utilizing them as effec- 
tively as we should be. 

You are correct in why I have introduced the bill. As you look at 
the numbers and the percentages who are not high school gradu- 
ates served by CETA and by the JTPA, the contrast is very, very 
marked. That suggests that we are so eager for ''success" that we 
are serving those who probably would be getting jobs anyway if we 
did not have a JTPA program. 

What we are going to have to do is focus on "Janet", if I can use 
your illustration. 

I was interested in your Brown C!ounty, Ohio and the Springfield, 
Ohio examples— Springtield, because my daughter went to Witten- 
berg University in Springfield, Ohio. But I think we have to be 
spreading the success stories. We are going to be hearing from the 
Mayor of Louisville shortly, who will be talking about some of the 
good thing's they have been doing there. We need to stress this. 

The points that you make are absolutely valid all the way 
through here. The one thing that you do touch on that I think we 
have to keep in mind is that we cannot implement these programs 
in isolation— the literacy program, for example, is very important 
to this— it is not part of the JTPA program, but it is a part of the 
overall situation. 

What could we — I recognize I am going to another subcommittee 
I am on here— do at the Federal level to encourage Ohio and other 
States to do more— and I do not mean this critically, because I 
frankly do not know what you are doing in Ohio— but to do more 
in this whole literacy effort? And I realize this hits you out of the 
blue because it is not what you came to testify on. 

Governor Celeste. But it is a very important question, and I 
think we need to understand that literac}^ for our adult citizens is a 
critical ingredient of their ability to stay in the work force. 

One of tht human tragedies I have witnessed is the dislocation of 
workers who have spent most of their work life in a plant where 
they knew their job and where they were tremendously successful 
as a steel worker or fts an auto worker, and only when there was a 
substantial upheaval in that workplace, with the introduction of 
new and sophisticated technology, were they obliged to acknowl- 
edge: "I cannot read." 

During testimony in Mansfield, Ohio, on an education reform ini- 
tiative we had, I had one man in his early seventies who had just 
retired from a GM plant testify that until that previous year, the 
happiest day of his life was whon he was liberated from a prisoner 
of war camp in German}^ at the end of World War II; but that 
when he learned to read, it meant more to him than the liberation 
from that prisoner of war camp. 

Senator Simon. He was liberated in a different way. 

Governor Celeste. In an altogether different way. But he had 
not been able to say anything to his family or to his fellow work- 
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ers, and he had not been forced to acknowledge it until the work- 
place confronted him with it because of these changes. 

I think that part of what we need to design in our programs that 
focus on employment and training is an incentive to recognize and 
address adult illiteracy. This is a particular problem with older 
workers, I believe — it can happen at any age, but the place where 
we have the most difficulty is with older workers because they are 
very reluctant to step back in school alongside youngsters who they 
feel are far more ready to deal with education than they are, be- 
cause they have simply been out of that setting for a very long 
time. And whether it is in allowing community-based organizations 
that are focusing on literacy to join in and participate in training 
programs that may be operated by Government agencies, I would 
think that the Federal Government could help us in a number of 
ways. 

I would be happy, Mr. Chairman, to give it some thought and 
talk to our people back in Columbus and send you some sugges- 
tions. 

Senator Simon. I would appreciate it, because I am going to be 
introducing some literacy legislation before very long. I think you 
are absolutely correct in what you say. Older people are not going 
to walk into a grade school or into a high school. 

Governor Celeste. Even a community college can be a very un- 
comfortable place. 

Senator Simon. Yes. So what I think we have to do is figure out 
other ways of encouraging that 

I talked about "creaming", and you did somewhat in your state- 
ment. Do you have the impression that at the present ;in:e we are 
so results-oriented that in fact we encourage "crear.iing" at the 
present time? 

Governor Celeste. This is my own opinion now, and I cannot 
give you a Idnd of a National Governors' Association position on 
it 

Senator Simon. No. I am interested in your opinion. 

Governor Celeste. I would have to say that probably as a, gener- 
al rule, we are; that it would vary considerably from SDA to SDA. 
There are some that are very committed to tackling the hardest to 
employ. But that is, I think, pretty clear the exception rather than 
the rule. And the system now rewards performance that tilts you 
toward the easiest to place. 

Senator Simon. Lret me add that Senator Metzenbaum wanted to 
be here to welcome you. He is tired up in an important meeting of 
the Senate Intelligence Committee. 

Governor Celeste. Doing good work, I know. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Simon. He is a hard-working member of this body— I do 
not need to tell you that— and a hard-working member of this com- 
mittee. And Senator Glenn is not on this committee, but has been 
very mterested. 

We will also review your suggest^'^ns on II-A concerning admin- 
istrative costs. I do not have an answer just off the top of my head, 
but we will be moving some legislation, and we will be considering 
that. But just in general, your testimony is superb, and I really ap- 
preciate your being here. 
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Governor Celeste. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
tha^k you again for your leadership on this. We are very grateful. 

Senator Simon. We thank you for your leadership as well. 

Next is a panel composed of Mayor Jerry Abramson, the Mayor 
of Louisville, for the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and Hal Norgard, 
Chairman of the Board of Commissioners of Ramsey County, Min- 
nesota, for the National Association of Counties. 

Mr. Mayor, let me acknowledge that your able Congressman Ron 
Mazzoli was here just a little bit ago. I v/ould love to say he came 
over to the Senate side to see how we run a subcommittee properly, 
but I have an idea he was here to pay tribute to you. We were very 
pleased to have him, and pleased to have you here, Mr. Mayor. 

We will let you start off this panel. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JERRY E. ABRAMSON, MAYOR, CITY OF 
LOUISVILLE, KY, ON BEHALF OF U.S. CONFERENCE OF 
MAYORS, AND HON. HAL NORGARD, CHAIRMAN, COUNTY 
BOARD CF COMMISSIONERS, RAMSEY COUNTY, MN, ON 
BEHALF OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 

Mayor Abramson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is certainly a pleasure to be with you, both as the Mayor of 
Louisville, Kentucky and also as the Chairman of the Job Training 
Committee of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

I thought in opening my presentation, I would give you a quick 
thumbnail profile of my community, and because I am going to 
give you a few examples that focus in on the issues we want to 
raise. 

Louisville is a community of about 300,000 inside a county of 
about 650,000, with a metropolitan area of about 1 to 1.5 million. 
We are experiencing the same demographic changes in Louisville 
that are occurring all over the United States— more of our jobs are 
being created in the service sector; on the one hand, that is good, 
because health care jobs, finance jobs pay pretty well. On the other 
hand, it is not so good when you focus on retail, food service and 
the fast food industry. 

In the early 1970s, we were a community where 40 percent of our 
jobs were in manufacturing. Today we are down to 20 percent of 
our jobs are in manufacturing. From 1979 to 1985, the number of 
males employed dropped by nearly 2 percent in Louisville, but in 
fact the number of females employed in that same time frame in- 
creased by over 17 percent. In 1970, 12 percent of households were 
headed up by females in our community. In 1980, 22 percent of 
households in our community were headed by women. 

As we approach the year 2000, we see a dramatic graying of our 
population, and probably the most disheartening fact in our com- 
munitj^ is that nearly one-fourth of the children in our community 
are living in poverty. 

So you beg|in to realize that we have got to do a better job. Cer- 
tainly, your interest focused in this area is something that we ap- 
preciate and applaud and appreciate this forum to discuss the 
issues, because when you talk about the declining birth rate, this 
obviously means young people are becoming even more so a pre- 
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cious resource in this country, because we need them for the job 
market to be able to be competitive in the global economy. 

The areas that you are dealing with in the Senate on daycare, 
keeping kids in school, using JTPA money to focus on education is 
so very important, and also being sure that youngsters are not just 
learning the 3 Rs when it comes to education, but are also learning 
communication skills, leadership skills, the kinds of thinking skills 
that you have got to have to be competitive in this marketplace. 

I would like to go through the Act with you quickly to give you a 
feel for where the U.S. Conference supports and has some issues to 
discuss with you in regard to your bill. 

Certainly the success of JTPA over ,the years has truly been the 
partnership between the Mayors and the PICs. I say "truly" — I 
should cay "should be truly" in some situations, because I am not 
so sure the Mayors of this country have been as active as we 
should have been, and I think that is one of my responsibilities 
chairing this committee with the U.S. Conference of Mayors, is to 
generate excitement among my colleagues about the importance of 
your bill and others that are focusing on this issue for training the 
men and women in our communities as well as the youngsters. 

The JTPA has always been the "glue", as I see it, between educar 
tion and job programs. JTPA is not an institution. You do not have 
people out, screaming and yelling and supporting PICs as you 
would lobbying you and writing you letters, because we are not an 
institution; we are a bonding element. We try to bring the jobs and 
the education opportunities together to provide a service for the 
citizens of our respective communities. 

So just because you do not hear from a lot of city Mayors, or you 
do not hear from a lot of county officials, I do not want you to 
think we do not care, because we truly do, and we understand the 
importance, and that is why we are here today. 

In terms of the funding issue in your bill. Senator, we certainly 
support the increased funding of JTPA. We feel it is essential. And 
of course, what mayor ever disagreed with increased Federal fund- 
ing for urban programs? We are with you, and we will support and 
applaud along the way. 

We also agree with your proposal to reduce the funding fluctua- 
tion for States and cities through the hold-harmless provision. We 
have got to know where we stand, so we can plan and provide con- 
tinuity for providing the kind of education necessary. 

However, the formula is somewhat difficult in our minds, be- 
cause we see the potential of a shrinking pie. When you see the 
potential of a shrmking pie, you see a changing formula and we 
will have winners and losers. We are hoping the pie will expand, 
and we will have winners and bigger winners, so that we have an 
opportunity to support the efforts of the communities throughout 
this count^ that are supporting JTPA efforts. 

Also, the formula gives a problem in terms of how do you define 
the economically disadvantaged, v/here do you find them, what sta- 
tistics do you use. And as you know, we are about 10 years late 
right now on the statistics that we are looking at when you look at 
that issue. 

The unemployment rate, in a city like Louisville or other cities 
around the country, it is certainly much easier to grab out and get 
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a figure. We always have that problem in Kentucky, and I think it 
happens in other States, where you have the city of Louisville 
wWch has a larger unemployment base, and yet you have got the 
rural areas such as eastern Kentucky and the Appalachian commu- 
nities that have a much larger economically disadvantaged group. 
So it is a balancing test, and we wish you well in making that bal- 
ance work and providing what is proper, because it is a difficult, 
difficult issue. We hope the pie expands, and we hope that that re- 
sponds to that issue. 

We would like to see a return to the Federal/local relationship. 
There used to be a partnership about eight or nine or ten years ago 
that mayors used to sing about — maybe it is an old folk song these 
days. But we used to sing around the campfires about the Federal/ 
local relationship. We appreciated receiving direct grants, and we 
would spend them on things that were most supportive of what our 
citizens wanted and responsive to their needs. 

Today in Louisville, for example. Title II-A, Title II-B funds, we 
do receive those from the State, but we receive no dislocated 
worker flinc?^, we receive no 8 percent funds for education, and if it 
continues to go through the State, the major urban areas in this 
country will have difficulty and continue to have difficulty in get 
ting what we think is our fair share for the major pockets of unem- 
ployment. 

As relates to the composition of the PICs, you have tinkered with 
that a bit yourself, certainly, in terms of the chairmanship situa- 
tion. Both of us had an opportunity to speak at the National Asso- 
ciation of Private Industry Councils, and I guess they must have 
beat on your staff like they beat on me, and we are now all focused 
toward having a private individual as chair. I certainly appreciate 
that change; I support that very, very much. 

I think the relationship in terms of changing the overall compo- 
sition—I am not so sure it is "broke"— the old ^don't fix it unless it 
is broke". I think that maybe, perhaps, the problem is with the 
mayors. I think we have got to have a more aggressive local rela- 
tionship, b nded through the mayors' involvement with the PICs. 
And before you change the composition of the PICs, I would submit 
that 3 0U ought to give me a chance to try to excite some of my col- 
leagues a little bit to get them more involved and see if that might 
not handle the issue that you are focusing on. 

It iS a challenge to us, and I think it is one that the mayors are 
prepared to stand up and work on. 

Your youth initiatives as a separate youth title is justified un- 
questionablj^, to emphasize the importance of young people acqoir- 
ing basic skills; allowing the Summer Youth Program fund to be a 
year-around program, we support 100 percent. And the idea of jrour 
Youth Opportunity Challenge Grant, I find fascinating, as I said to 
you earlier this morning, because it gives a community an opportu- 
nity to be creative. And we are not going to solve these proolenm 
by throwing money at them all the time. There has got to be a 
little ingenuity, there has got to be a little creativity. 

In our community, we decided we would focus on our kids and 
begin to find the atrisk youngsters in our school s/stem. We specif- 
ically chose over 1,000 of them, and through our Private Industry 
Council funded a counselor in each of our 22 hign schools to work 
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with these atrisk kids and to give them an opportunity to have 
jobs in the summer should they go to school and finish the ninth or 
tenth grade, a part-time job during school of them attend class, and 
one they graduate high school, we have } jobs guaranteed by our 
business community to give them an entry-level opportunity at 
work. That is 1,000 jobs from the business community, and 1,000 
youngsters in the program, and it would not be a reality without 
the Private Industry Council funding to cover the counseling that 
goes on in each of the high schools. 

That is a success story. We have decreased the number of days 
the kids have missed in school by 97 percent, those at-risk kids, by 
guaranteeing them an after-school job or a summer job; if they will 
attend class and finish the year, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth, we decrease by over 95 percent the number of days that 
they have been absent, so they are going to class, and we are focus- 
ing them toward the importance of receiving that degree. 

I think your Challenge Grant program will give others through- 
out the United States an opportunity to use that kind of ingenuity 
and creativity to bring about success. 

One other issue, and that is the window of eligibility. Your legis- 
lation focuses on opening that window a bit, loosening it, if you 
will. I am not so sure — well, let me say it this way. Today we are 
only responding to about 5 percent of the eligible population. And I 
am not sure that by making more people eligible, whether that in 
fact will respond to the reach-out issue that I think you are trying 
to discuss in your legislation. 

However, I do agree that the one exception, to expand that 
window and to loosen it, ought to be for the kids, those at-risk kids 
who really need the assistance to keep them in school, keep them 
educated, and keep them involved with ultimately moving toward 
being an asset in our respective cities rather than a liability. 

I guess in conclusion. Senator, I would just simpky say that we 
are out there o;i the streets in home-town America, dealing with 
this Act every day, and it has been a tremendous support for those 
mayors throughout the United States in trying as best we can to 
focus on giving young people and adults, dislocated workers, et 
cetera, an opportunity for the year 2000 to have a job, to raise their 
families, to put a roof over the'r heads and to provide an opportu- 
nity for a quality of life we all want for our friends, our neighbors 
and our citizens. 

We appreciate the forum that you are giving us and others like 
you are focusing on, because without, we cannot get the issue 
before the American people. And certainly, your leadership is ap- 
plauded by the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and we look forward 
and we stand ready to work with you toward the resolution of this 
issue. 

Thank you. Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Mayor Abramson follows:] 
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STATEMEf4T0F 
JERRY E.ABRAMSON 
MAYOR OFLOUISVIUE. KENTUCKY 
BEFOR£YHE 

SUBCOMMnrTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCnvrTY 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

On behalf of the U. S. Conference of Mayors and my counterparts from hundreds of 
cities across this country, I thank you ior the opportunity to testify before you on 
proposals to strengthen the iob Training Partnership Act. 1 also commend you for 
bringing attention to this important piece of legislation at a time when issues of 
productivity and basic skills are of alticaumportance. 

Louisville is a city of 300,000 in Jefferson County, which has a population of 700.000. 
Our metropolitan area contains nearly one million persons. As we enter the 1990s, 
we are facing challenges seen by many cities across the natFon. We are experiencing 
major demographic changes. These changes, along with economk and lifestyle 
changes, are having major effects on many of our citizens. While we have 
experienced a recent surge in business activity, and in the prosperity of many of our 
citizens, we remain concerned that a stgniftcant segment of our population is ill* 
equipped to share in this prosperity. Among the changes we are seeing in our 
workforce are: 

^ Most new jobs are in the service sector^-these include both lower paying jobs 
in retail trade and food service and hfgher paying jobs in education, health 
care, and finance. 

» Manufacturing jobs which accounted for one third of all jobs in the mid-70s 
now account for one-fifth of all'jobs. 
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► Between 1979 and 1985, the number of males emnloyed in our community 
dropped by 1.8H while the number of females employed increased by 16.7%. 

► In 1970 12% of our rommunijy's households with children were female- 
headed. By 1980 this had increased to 22%, 

► When we look from 1970 and projert to 2000. we see a dramatic 'graying* of 
our population resulting from aging "baby boomers* and declining birth 
rates. 

¥ Nearly one-quarter of aU children in ou- community Viv^ m poverty, with 
obvious implications for thi? public school system. 

The message to cities and mayors is clear. Youths are, more than ever, a precious 
commodity that we can't afford to waste. We must deal with day care issues. We 
must do a tetter job of dropout prevention. We cannot allow students to escape 
from our educational institutions without acquiring the basic skills needed for 
success In today's job market 

Adults with the right skills wHI also be increasingly valuable. Or. David Birch of M|T 
recently addressed business and education leaders m Louisville and told them that 
•your greatest challenge, wh2l you're going to have to do is to re-skill every smgle 
cdult in your community over the age of 25 in one way or another in the next 5 or 6 
years, or you're going to be in some difficulty.- j^cal employment and training 
systems must be quick to respond to this challenge, or the mismatch between 
workers' skills and employers' skill needs will continue to increase. 

The iob Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Is an essential piece of legislation that 
provides a $olid foundation for local communities to respond to these challenges^ It 
established focal elected officials and private Industry councils as equal partners 
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who would jointly provide policy guidance and oversight for a performance driven 
system. 

I like to think of JPTA as glue that can be used to bond existing institutions, or parts 
of them, together in new and creative patterns that are responsive to a volatile 
labor market. Glue isn't worth much all by itself--its value is in the produrt it creates 
by merging separate pieces together into a distinrtly new item, it usually involves 
glueing jobs to education or education to jobs. The analogy is as true at the 
individual level as it is at the instructional level. Broken lives and broken dreams can 
often be repaired with this stuff by bringing the disenfranchised back into the 
nnainslream of the labor force. 

From the beginning, JTPA wasn't meant to be a separate system that would develop 
its own institutional base. That has proved to be both a sUength and a weakness. 
Our strength is that we have no institutional turfs to protect. We can look 
objectively at public school systems, the public emp'oyment service, post-secondary 
training institutions, and community based organizations and judge them 
according to their strengths and weaknesses. Our weakness is that, in not building 
a new institution, we have not built a turf to project. This means that our lobbying 
efforts and constituencies have not been vocal enough. This shouldn't surprise you- 
-the loudest voices are usually from those who are trying to preserve their turf, their 
jobs, and the status quo. 

I can't overestimate the value of mayors and PICs as partners. The glue I've referred 
to is really epoxy. Epoxy comes in two parts. The individual parts aren't capable of 
causing anything to stick together. Combine them, though, and you get a powerful 
bonding agent. PICs and mayors work the same way. The problems and solutions 
are too complex for eitherto handle independently. 

What kind of system is JTPA trying to build? Senator Simon, you have described it as 
being an education system. PICs often describe it as being a igbs system The 
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arguir-'nt reminds me of the beer commercial-'Tastes great! Less filling!" 
Obviously, ft should be both and isn't fulfilling its mission unless it is both. That 
means that getting people jobs without making sure that skills have been acquired 
isn't enough. It means that job skills and no job also misses the mark. 

The system's most appealing quality is that it is success-driven, with success 
measures built on outcomes, not processes. Any deviation from this focus on results 
would be a step in the wrong direction. This performance emphasis has led to local 
discussions and local decisions that are of much hiqher quality than in the past. For 
instance, if I have a community based organization that I'm mterested in providing 
funds to, I don't ask 'How can you fund them?' Rather, I ask "How can their 
performance be brought up to established standards?" Performance is a 
requirement forfunding-*period. 

With the preceding as backdrop, allow me to continue with a few comments on 
specific JTPA changes that you are considering : 

FUNDING : >ou are absolutely correct in seeking a higher funding level for JTPA. 
JTPA funds work on the core problems, rather than treating the symptoms. The 
need to improve basic skill levels in orcer to mcrease our nation's competitiveness is 
high on the nation's agenda. Unfortunately, JTPA is not as high on the nation's 
agenda as it should be, even though it has a solid foundation and a proven track 
record. 

You are also correct in striving to reduce funding fluctuations for states and cities 
through "hold-harmless" provisions. JTPA funds will be much more effective m 
building new local structuies if the funds are seen as stable and long-term. 
Otherwise, the funds will be used for "add-on" projects which quickly become 
"subtract-off" projects with funding reductions. These kinds of projects lead to 
litUe institutional change. Institutional change is what we need. 
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Changing the funding formula is a much more difficult issue. Again, you are correct 
in attempting to tie allocations as closely as possible to eligit)le participants residing 
in a given area. Two problems quickly surface in this effort First, the quality of data 
leaves something to be desired, especially small geographical areas and narrow 
target populations. Second, with r constant or shrinking pie, changing the formula 
creates winners and losers and becomes a divisive i^sue. I suggest that changing the 
formula should be tied to funding increases so that there will be winners and bigger 
winners. 

Rnally.onthe funding issue, a return to direct federal funding of major urban areas 
would alleviate some of our problems. Currently, the Louisville/Jefferson County 
service delivery area receives only Title ilA and Title lIB funds from .he state. Nc 
dislocated worker funds or "8% funds' for educational programs are passed on to 
local service delivery areas for coordination with IIA and IIB programs. A lot of time 
and energy is spentin trying to coordinate locally-run JTPA programs with state-run 
JTPA programs in our metropolitan area. Job applicants, training applicants, and 
employers also suffer from the unnecessary bureaucracy. Thus 1 agree with your 
proposal to se nd some of the "8% fu nds* to local service delivery areas. Sending all 
of it would be even better. 

COMPOSITION OF PjCs. 

By suggesting "a broader and more balanced representation on local Private 
Industry Councils," you infer that something is out of balance in our current 
arrangement. The system, as we are all aware, was built on a tricky balancing act. 
What may be out of balance, in some cases, is the local relationship between the PIC 
and elected officials. If mayors don't provide the public sector balance to a 
business-led PIC, the indmation ts to alter the PIC by inserting more non-busmess 
members. Weakening the private sector ownership of PICs doesn*t strike me as the 
answer. Strengthening the public sector side of the balance might provide a better 
answer. Senator, both you and I recently had an opportunity to address the 
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Nation^ Association of Private Industry Councils' memhe^ .iip *^t their annual 
meeting. Several of the PIC Chairs ! spoke v:\\b at that aieeting expressed concern 
thatyour proposed amendments suggestthat the p-' /ate sector role i<;too strong. I 
believe this is the wrong message to send. Your re<"ent change to keep the PIC Chair 
asa representative of the private sector helps to address this concern. I suggest that 
you also re-think your proposal to set required percentages of non-private 
members. In many cases this will result in ar mrrease in the number of people with 
conflicts of interest sitting at the table. 

YOUTH INITIATIVES . The country L become keenly aware of the conneaion 
between basic skills for all youths and our economic survival. A separate youth title 
appears justifi«.d in order to emphasize this concern and to identify clear, skills- 
based outcomes for youth enrollees. Allowing Summer Youth program funds to be 
used year-round Is also a x\x eded change. We, along witii many other cities, hsve 
found that eight weeks of summer work experience doesr/t solve meny problems 
fora high school student who is reading at the third grade level and has little hope 
of gaming meaningful job skills. Any summer program should be blended with year- 
round, multi year strategies that work hand-in-hand with the local public school 
system. 

The idea of a "Youth Opportunity Challenge Grant" program is also appealing as a 
means of stimulating innovation at the local leveL Local elected officials, PlCs, and 
school systems can become energized by this type of cot.i petition and by the 
requirement to generate other funding sources. Many of our cities have 
experienced this kmd of coalition building through the National Alliance of 
Business's efforts to replicate elements of the Boston Compact. We in Louisville are 
proud to have a successful product of that process. 1 wish to caution you, however, 
on one part of your proposal. Your proposal appears to open the door to the 
creation of another local counal. The PIC-elected official structure is already in 
place under JTFA. I urge you to consider using the local JTPA partnership as the 
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required base of activity for the Challenge Grant To do omerwise is to risk setting 
up competing orduplidle coundls. 

Mayors are becoming more active in dealing directly with loc^}! systems. The 
mayors of Boston, Denver, Phoenix, Los Angeles, Minnewnohs-to njme a few-have 
become directly involved in loca! education issues, because they understand the 
relationship of education to economic development. Your proposals c?n 
strengthen our ability to attack the problems without drawing baxxle lines baset! on 
traditional turf concerns. 

CREATION OF ADDmONAL ELIGIBILITY 'WINDOW.* In generaS, I would oppose 
"loosening* of eligibility requirements under JTPA. At present, we art able to serve 
less than 5 percent of the eligible population. We are also accused, fr Jme to 
time, of "creaming' to meet desired performance levals. Loosenmg of eligibi ity 
would seem to be at odds with both of these concerns. I would make an exception, 
however, for the situation you propose-youths who clearfy face substantial barriers 
to employment When it is clear that a youth is 'at risk,' we ou ght to be able to use 
JTPA funds to do something about it, because we have so much to lose by our 
inaction. That is the approach we take in thv Louisville Education and Employment 
Partnership Program for students in the 9th through 12th grades. 

Overall, I think you can see that we agree more than we disagree. You and your 
staff are to be commended for your responsiveness to comments from the field. 
With the changes you have already made, I was afraid that I would have nothing to 
complain about by the time I testified. 

In closing, let me re-emphasize that JTPA works. It works because: 

> The private sector has substantial ownership; 

> The system demands performance; 

¥ It tramples on turfs of lethargic systems. 
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Returning to my previous analogy, this glue called JTPA can be extremely powerful 
in piecing together new local structures. Whatweneedis: 

► More glue; 

► The flexibility to apply it where it's needed; 

► Pf.Cs and mayors who will apply sufficient pressure until the new structures set 
properly. 

The mayors are prepared to be equal partners. This program has a solid foundation, 
a foundation we can build on in addressing a broad rartge of employment end 
training needs. I look forward to working with you to insure that we continue th« 
buildmg process. 

Mr- Chairman, this concludes my prepared comments. I would be happy to ansv/cr 
any questions. 
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Senator Simon. We thank you, Mr. Mayor. I can see, after listen- 
ing to you testify, how you have managed to run for re-election 
without any opposition in Louisville. Not too many people are in 
that situation. , , . i j 

Commissioner Norgard, we are pleased to have you here, and we 
would like to hear from you at this point. 

Commissioner Norgard. Thank you, and hi. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to testify on the 
proposed JTPA Youth Employment Amendments of 1989. 

I am Hal Norgard, Chairman pf the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Ramsey County, Minnesota. We are the smallest county 
in Minnesota and a densely populated county in the State, so we 
have a good mix. , 

I will speak later on as to our own individual problems and sue- 

cesses . • 

Today I am here to present the views of the National Association 
of Ck)unties. There are approximately 32 counties that I am speak- 
ing for today. . , . , ^ -i. j 

In general, we believe the JTPA system is domg what it was de- 
signed to do. A high percentage of those who complete training are 
placed in jobs. Service delivery areas sst placement goals and are 
measured against those goals at the end of each program year. An 
agency can lose its designation if it fails to meet its goals. Ihis 
demonstrates that the system is driven by the performance stand- 

ards • 

Last Thursday a group of elected county officials and program di- 
rectors reviewed the new version of the bill. I will briefly summa- 
rize the recommendations. You have before you my testimony, and 
this will briefly highlight it. . 

Senator Simon. We will enter your full testimony in the record. 

Commissioner Norgard. Thank you. ^ j . oi. i. 

In principle, we agree that the funds should be allocated to btate 
and local areas on the basis of their share of eligible population. 
Your proposal points out that while the block grant and youth pro- 
grams are designed to serve economically disadvantaged individ- 
uals, two-thirds of the funds under the present formula are allocat- 
ed to State and local areas on the basis of unemployment data. 
Only one-third is allocated on the basis of economically disadvan- • 

tageddata. . , , ^. c i 

Before any changes are adopted in the distribution formula, a 
more accurate data base must be established that provides current 
data on eligible clients residing in all areas. Equitable funding 
must also be provided to ensure access to services to ehgible clients 
in urban, suburban and rural areas. . 

The stability of funds is also a critical issue for local service de- 
livery areas. We would urge the subcommittee to avoid any 
changes in the formula that would cause drastic shifts in State and 
local funds on a year-to-year basis. . u;„i,»^ 

We would also urge the subcommittee to recognize the higher 
costs associated with training hard-to-serve clients. Since these cli- 
ents have greater training needs, they usually require longer, more 
intensive training. 
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We appreciate the proposed adjustment to the performance 
standards which recognize the difficulty in helpii^^ hard-to-serve 
chents to oye'-come multiple barriers to employment. 

Combined youth programs. We support giving increased flexibil- 
ity to local areas to combine all youth activities into one program. 
1 his will enable service delivery areas to address the needs of 
youtli in a more comprehensive manner. We also support separate 
performance standards for in-school and outof-school youth. 

Composition of the PICs. We believe the Private Industry Coun- 
cils are working well under the current law, and we would not like 
to see any changes. The proposed minimum percentage for labor 
and community-based organizations and for public agencies Will 
undermine local flexibility to appoint members to the PIC that re- 
ilect community needs. 

And here, I have got to ad lib a little bit. We are very proud of 
our ir-iu, and I bnng this up because we have a good mix, and we 
meet the quotas. But we have people from all walks of ]ife. We 
have youth ttiere, and we have older people. We have a real good 
mix. 1 think it is the greatest thing we have going for us, because it 
unites the community, and it brings people together. 

I am going to leave with you a video that we just made. This was 
cosponsored with the two JTPA programs in our county, private in- 
dustry, the McKnight Foundation, which is 3M, the County Board, 
D Human Senates Department. I will leave that with you. 
But the important thing is it is another staff person for you, be- 
cause when we sit and meet, there are two county commissioners 
on that PIO, and when we sit and meet, we bring a lot of things 
together. Just to use an example here— and this just happened last 
week— one of the PIC members brought to our group the Presbyte- 
rian home, which is in the medical field, that they would be inter- 
ested in training and working with some of our people. This is an 
entry fee of about $6.50 per hour, with fringes, the medical and 
dental. And if it had not been for that PIC person, we would not 
nave known about it. So it really works, and we are really happy 
with our PIC, a.->d I am glad to see that we want to leave that 
chairman the way it is. 

Now, on the challenge grants. We question the need for another 
demonstration program that would serve clients outside the exist 
ing delivery system. We feel that the additional funds called for in 
the bill could be better used by increasing assistance for adults and 
youth in the existing programs. The new five-year demonstration 
program would also open the door to duplication, since funds could 
be distributed to a wide variety of agencies outside of the existing 
service delivery system. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we believe the JTPA system has es- 
tablished a successful track record and that it could be fine-tuned 
to better serve the most needy in our communities. We believe the 
proposed changes in the performance standards that expand posi- 
tive outcomes for hard-to-serve clients and allow increased expendi- 
tures for support services will encourage greater service 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. We would be happy to 
answer any questions. 

I think another thing that is important to our county board— we 
have two people sitting on that PIC. And we give hard county 
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money to keep our program going. I think in 1985, we put $10,000 
into it; the next year it was about $22,000; the followmg year, it 
was about $69,000; and in 1988, we put about $89,000 into it. 

So we are involved, and I want you to know that we are a seven- 
member board, and it is seven-to-zero, and that is pretty good with 
our board, I'll tell you that. 

So you can see that we have interested people on it, we work at 
it, and we believe in the program. And I have been 14 or 15 years 
on the beard, and I have been through all the programs— I have 
learned the alphabet, I'll tell you that— there are a lot of programs, 
and you have to work at it. If you do not work at it, you are not 
going to be successful. It takes time, and it is fundamentals. 

I have coached for years, and my philosophy of life is that you 
work on fundamentals, and the harder you work on fundamentals, 
the luckier you get, and you learn work ethics. I think this is very, 
very important. So we have to do a better job, We always sit down 
and tell people: "You can do better." And I believe that is right. 
But to do it, it takes time, it takes money, it takes energy, and 
within your own heart, you have a feeling that you have accom- 
plished something. Every person has to feel that, and that takes 

heard you, Mr. Chairman, ask about the schools and how we 
best can do this. Being a school teacher, I say start in the elemen- 
tary schools and work at it. I do not care in the elementary schools 
if it is one to— whatever your quota— but in high school where 1 
taught, one-to-300, and I can handle that. But in that elementary 
school, whatever it takes, if it is one-to-one, one-to-ten, or whatever 
it is, that is the only way you are going to win. It takes time, and 
you have got to work at it— and you cannot give up. 
Thank you. , . ^ 

[The prepared statement of Commissioner Norgard follows:] 
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TRAHK YOU KR. CHAIRMAN. WE APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
TE«.TIPY ON THE PROPOSED JTPA YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AMENDMENTS OF 1989. 
I AM HAL NORGARD, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
IK RAMSEY COUNTY, MINNESOTA, I AM DEEPLY HONORED TO APPEAR 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO PRESENT THE VIEWS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES.* THE ASSOCIATION TAKES GREAT PRIDE IN 
REPRESENTING OVER TWO-THIRDS OF OUR NATION •S 3,106 COUNTIES IN 
RURAL, SUBURBAN AND URBAN AREAS ACROSS AMERICA. 

BEFORE I COMMENT ON THE BILL, WE WOULD FIRST LIKE TO 
COMMEND YOU FOR INVOLVING US IN THE EARLY STAGES OF DEVELOPING 
THIS LEGISLATION AND FOR KEEPING THE DIAIX5GUE OPEN AS CHANGES 
HAVE BEEN ADOPTED. WE WOULD ALSO LIKE TO COMMEND THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE STAFF FOR MEETING WITH US, AND LISTENING TO OUR 
CONCERNS ABOUT HOW THE PROPOSED CHANGES WILL AFFECT JOB TRAINING 



^*THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES IS THE ONLY NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION REPRESENTING COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THROUGH ITS MEMBERSHIP, URBAN, SUBURBAN AND RURAL COUNTIES JOIN 
TOGETHER TO BUILD EFFECTIVE, RESPONSIVE COUNTY GOVERNMENT. THE 
GOALS or THE ORGANIZATION ARE TO: IMPROVE COUNTY GOVERNMENT; 
SERVE AS THE NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR COUNTY GOVERh.iENT; ACT AS A 
LIAISON BETWEEN THE NATION'S COUNTIES AND OTHER LEVELS OF 
GOVERNMENT; ACHIEVE PUBUC UIJDERSTANDING OF THE ROLE OF COUNTIES 
IN THE FEDERAL SYSTEM. 
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raOGRAMS AT THE STATE AKD lOCAL LEVEL. BECAUSE OF VOUR HARD WORK 
AND DEDICyiTlON, SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN HADE SINCE THE 
INITIAL DRAFT OF THE BILL. WE REMAIN CONFIDENT THAT FINAL 
LEGISLATION WILL BE ADOPTED THA?? WILL BUILD UPON THE 'SUCCESS THAT 
WE HAVE AIMADY fiXPERI/mCSu. 

THE PROPOSED ASCSNDMENTS SEEK TO BETTER TARGET LIMITED 
KONDS, ESTABLISH BROADER REPRESENTATION ON THE PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL AND CREATE A NEW FIVE-YEAR DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM TO 
IMPROVE ASSISTANCE FOR YOUTHS WITH SEVERE BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT. 
MAJOR CHANGES WOULD BE MADE IN THE DISTRIBUTION FORMULA FOR ADULT 
AND YOUTH TRAINING PROGRAMS, SEPARATE PERFORMANCE STANDARDS WOULD 
BE DEVEIOPED FOR HARD-TO-SEKVE PARTICIPANTS, AND LOCAL AREAS 
WOULD RECEIVE INCREASED FLEXIBILITY TO COMBINE ALL YOUTH 
ACTIVITIES IN ONE PROGRAM. 

WE AGREE THAT MORE NEEDS TO BE DONE TO BETTER V/Z THOSE 
MOST IN NEED. TEEN PARENTS, SCHOOL DROPOUTS, THOSE WiO ARE 
DEFICIENT IN READING AND MATH SKILLS, LONG-TERM WELFARE CHEJITS 
AMD OTHERS WITH MULTIPLE BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT MUST KOT BE 
OVERLOOKED. REDUCTIONS IN OUR POPULATION GROWTH, CHANGES IK OUR 
NATIONAL ECONOMY AND INCREAS'iNG GLOBAL COMPETITION WILL DEMAND A 
HUGH MORE HIGHLY TRAINED, HIGHLY SKILLED WORK FORCE AS WE 
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APPROACH THE YEAR 2000, EVEN NOW AS WE SPEAK, WE ARE FACING A 
CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF SKILUED WORKERS IN MANY AREAS, WE MUST 
MAKS EVERY EFFORT TO TRAIN EVERYONE TO BE PRODUCTIVE CITIZENS • 

COUNTY OFFICIALS HAVE LONG HAD A VITAL INTEREST IN HELPING 
THE MOST NEEDY IN OUR COMMUNITIES TO BECOME SELF-SUFFICIENT, THE 
JTF' PROGRAM OFFERS US A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO BRING TOGETHER 
THOSE WHO NEED JOBS WITH THOSE WHO NEED TRAINED WORKERS, UNDER 
THE CURRENT SYSTEMr LOCAL ELECTED OFFICIALS %ND PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
COUNCILS HAVE THE FLEXIBILITY THEY NEED TO DESIGN PROGRAMS TO 
TRAIN ELIGIBLE CLIENTS FOR LABOR SHORTAGES THAT EXIST IN THE 
LOCAL BUSINESS COMMUNITY. IT IS THIS PARTNERSHIP THAT HAS 
CONTRIBUTED MUCH TO THE SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAH* THIS CONCEPT HAS 
WORKED VERY WELL IN RAMSEY COUNTY. LAST YEAR 347 PARTICIPANTS 
COMPLETED TRAINING UNDER OUR BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM. OF THAT TOTAL, 
249 (72%) FOUND JOBS WITH AN AVERAGE STARTING WAGE OF $6.54 PER 
HOUR. LET MB JUST ADD THAT 97 OF THOSE COMPLETING THE PROGRAM 
WERE ADULT WELFARE CLIENTS AND 64 (67%) OF THOSE FOUND JOBS AT AN 
AVERAGE STARTING WAGE OP $6.75 PER HOUR. 

HI GENERAL, WE BELIEVE THE JTPA SYSTEM IS DOING WHAT IT WAS 
DESIGNED TO D ^-PLACING A HIGH PERCENTAGE OF THOSE WHO COHPLEIT 
TRAINING INTO JOBS. SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS ARE REQUIRED TO SET 
PLACEMENT GOALS AGAINST WHICH THEY ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF 
EACH PROGRAM YEAR. FAILURE TO MEET THESE GOALS COULD CAUSE AN 
AGENCY TO LOSE 1X5 DESIGNATION AS THE ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY! AND 
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COHSEQCENTLY TO LOSE ITS RICOT TO ADMINISTER JOB TRAINING 
PROGRAMS IN THE FDTURE. 

BECAUSE THE CURRENT SYSTEM IS PERFORMANCE DRIVEN, NATIONAL 
REPORTS KILL SHOW THAT LOCAL SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS HAVE 
RMPOUprO ACCORDINGLY. THE DECEMBER 1980 JOE TRAINING QUARTERLY 
SURVEY ESTIMATES THAT, 487,400 PARTlCIPAfTS ACROSS THE NATION 
rOUKD OOBS ATTER LEAVING THE TITLE II-A BLOCK CRANT PROGRAM IK 
1987* THIS REPRESENTS 64 PERCENT OP THE TOTAL TERMINATIONS. IF 
W XSOtMTK ACOLTS, TEE REPORT STfOWS THAT 72 PERCENT FOUND JOBS 
WITH AN AVDUOE STARTING WAGS OF $5. XI PER HOUR. FOR ADULT 
mrARE CKmrrS, the report SKOKS THA^ 62 percent got jobs, AND 

pca «caooL oropoots^ 60 percent cot jobs, while we are not 
coktletzly satisfied with these statistics, we believe they are 

IXPRE3STOB, PARTICOLMILY WHEN WE CONSIDER THAT THEY FAR EXCEED 
THE HAtlOWAL STANDARDS. 

AS mC MENTIONED EARLIER, WK AGREE KITH YOU MR. CHAIRMAN, 
tSAT MORE CAN AND SHOULD EE DONE TO HELP CLIENTS WITH MULTIPLE 
BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT. WHILE WE SUPPORT MANY ASPECTS OF THE NEW 
BILL^ WE RE21XIK CONCERNED ABOUT SEVERAL AREAS. LAST THURSDAY A 
IIOWC CROTO OF COUNTY ELECTED OFFICIALS AKD PROGRAM DIRECTORS 
8UVi*wiu THE HEW VERSION OF THE BILL AND MADE RECCatTEHDATlONS FOk 
OCUfCZS. r KILL BRIEFLY SUMMARIZE THE POSITION THAT THE NATIONAL 
iWSOClATlOtf OF COUNTJCES ADOPTED AT OUR ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE 
CQJfFEREKCE* 
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DISTOTBUTION FPlWyy 

IH PRINCIPLE WE AGREE THAT FUNDS SHOULD BE ALLOCATED TO 
STATE AND LOCAL AREAS ON THE BASIS OF THEIR SHARE OF THE ELIGIBLE 
POPULATION, YOUR PROPOSAL POINTS OUT THAT WHILE THE BIX)CK GRANT 
AND YOUTH PROGRAMS ARE DESIGNED TO SERVE ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED INDIVIDUALS, TWO>THIRDS OF THE FUNDS UNDER THE 
CURRENT FORMULA ARE ALLOCATED TO srATS AND IX)CAL AREAS ON THE 
BASIS OF UNEMPLOYMENT DATA, AND ONLY ONE-THIRD IS ALLOCATED ON 
THE BASIS OF ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED DATA. TO ADDRESS THIS 
PROBLEM, THE BILL WOULD SIGNIFICANTLY INCREASE THE AMOUNT OF 
FUNDS THAT WOULD BE ALLOCATED TO AREAS BASED ON ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED DATA. i^OR THE BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM, THE AMOUNT 
ALLOCATED ON THE B**SIS OF ECONOMICMiLY DISADVANTAGED DATA WOULD 
BE INCREASED TO 50 PERCENT. THE REMAINING 50 PERCENT WOULD BE 
ALLOCATED ON THE BASIS OF A STATE'S RELATIVE SHARE OF THE 
ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED INDIVIDUALS. 

THE PROBLEMS IN THE DISTRIBUTION FORMULA EXTEND BEYOND THE 
WEIGHTED FACTORS WHICH FAVOR UlIEMPWYMENT DATA. THE ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED DATA IS BASED ON 10-YEAR OLD CENSUS INFORMATION 
WHICH DOES NOT REFLECT THE CURRENT NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS RESIDING 
IN STATES AND LOCALITIES. UNTIL THIS PROBLEM IS CORRECTED, WE 
MAY NEVER BE SURE THAT FUNDS ARE ALMCATED TO AREAS WITH THE 
GREATEST NEED. 
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BEFORE JOIY CHANGES ARE ADOPTED IN THE DISTRIBUTION FORMULA, 
A MORE ACCURATE DATA BASE KOST BE ESTABLISHED THAT PROVIDES 
CURREKT DATA ON ELIGIBLE CLIENTS RESIDING IN ALL AREAS. 
EQUITABIJ2 FUNDING HUST AI50 BE PROVIDED TO ENSURE ACCESS TO 
SERVICES TO ELIGIBLE CLIENTS IN URBAN, SUBURBAN AND RURAL AREAS. 
THE STABILITY OF FUNDS IS ALSO A CRITICAL ISSUE FOR LOCAL 
SERVICES DELIVERY AREAS. WE WOULD URGE THE SUBCOMHITTEE TO AVOID 
ANY CHANGES IN THE FORMULA THAT WOULD CAUSE DRASTIC SHIFTS IN 
STATE AND LOCAL FUZTOS ON A YEAR TO YEAR BASIS. 

WE WOULD ALSO URG*. THE SUBCOMHITTEE TO RECOGNIZE THE HIGHER 
COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH TRAINING HARD-TO-SERVE CLIENTS. SINCE 
THESE CLISNTS HAVE GREATER TRAINING HEEDS, THEY USUALLY REQUIRE 
; lONGER, MORE IHT£h'sIVE TRAINING. WE APPRECIATE THE PROPOSED 
ADJUSTMENTS IN THE PERFORMANCE STANDARDS WHICH RECOGNIZE THE 
DIFFICULTY IN HELPING HARD-TO-SERVE CLIENTS TO OVERCOME MULTIPLE 
BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT. BY XDOPTHIG EDUCATIONAL COMPETENCIES AS 
A POSITIVE OUTCOME, AND INCREASING THE CLIENTS ELIGIBILITY WAIVER 
FROM 10% TO 15% WE BELIEVE LOCAL SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS WILL BE 
GREATLY ENCOURAGED TO SERVE MORE CLIENTS WITH MULTIPLE BARRIERS. 
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HE SUPPORT GIVING INCREASED FLEXIBILITY TO IX)CAL AREAS TO 
COMBINE ALL YOUTH ACTIVITIES IN ONE PROGRAM. THIS WILL ENABLE 
SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS TO ADDRESS THE NEEDS OF YOUTHS IN A MORE 
COMPREHENSIVE MANNER. WE ALSO SUPPORT SEPARATE PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS FOR IH-SCHOOL AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTHS. IN-SCHOOL 
YOUTHS MUST BE ENCOURAGED TO IMPROVE THEIR BASIC SKILLS AND 
COMPLETE SCHOOL. OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTHS HEED A WIDER RANGE OF 
SERVICES DEPENDING ON THEIR STATUS (i.e., TEEN PARENTS, LACKING 
IN READING AND MATH SKILLS, ETC..) . THEREFORE, THEY HOST BE 
ENCOURAGED TO MAKE PROGRESSIVE STEPS TOWARDS EMPWYHENT. THE 
PROPOSED CHANGES ARE STEPS IK THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

coMPOsmo N sz IBS £X£ 

SINCE THE INITIAL DRAFT OF THE BILL, A NUMBER OF CHANGES 
HAVE BEEN PROPOSED IN THE COMPOSITION OF THE PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL. MANY OF THOSE CHANCFS HAVE BEEN DROPPED AND WE 
APPRECIATE IT. QUITE FRANKLY, WE BELIEVE THE PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
COUNCILS ARE WORKING WELL UNDER CURRENT LAW AND WE WOULD NOT LIKE 
TO SEE ANY CHANGES. THE PROPOSED MINIMUM PERCENTAGES FOR LABOR 
AND COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATIONS AND FOR PUBLIC AGENCIES WILL 
UNDERMINE LOCAL FLEXIBILITY TO APPOINT MEMBERS TO THE PIC THAT 
REFLECT COMMUNITY NEEDS. 
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??MT^?ygJB GRANTS 

W2 QUESTION THE HEED FOR ANOTHER DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM THAT 
WOULD SERVE CLIHNTS OUTSIDE THE EXISTING DELIVERY SYSTEM. WE 
FEEL THAT THE ADDITIONAL FUNDS CALLED FOP IN THE BILL COULD BE 
BETTER USED BY INCREASING ASSISTANCE FOR ADULTS AND YOUTHS IN THE 
EXISTING PROGRAHS. FURTHERMORE, THE MATCHING 50 PERCENT 
R2QUIREMEKT HAS NOT PROVEN TO BE AN EFFECTIVE APPROACH FOR 
IHCREASIHC AVAILABLE ASSISTANCE, THE HEW FIVE-YEAR DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM WOULD ALSO OPEN THE DOOR TO DUPLICATION SINCE FUNDS COULD 
BE DISTRIBUTED TO A WIDE VARIETY OF AGENCIES OUTSIDE OF THE 
EXISTING SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM. 

IN SUMiiARY MR. CHAIRMAN, WE BELIEVE THE JTPA SYSTEM HAS 
ESTABLISHED A SUCCESSFUL TRACK RECORD AND THAT IT COULD BE FINE- 
TUNED TO BETTER SERVE THE MOST NEEDY IN OUR COMMUNITIES. WE 
BELIEVE THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE PERFORMANCE STANDARDS THAT 
EXPAND POSITIVE OUTCOMES FOR HARD TO SERVE CLIENTS AlZD ALLOW 
INCREASE EXPENDITURES FOR SUPPORT SERVICES WILL ENCOURAGE GREATER 
SERVICE. 

THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY AND WE WOULD BE 
HAPPY TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS AT THIS TIME, 
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Senator Simon. Thank you very much, Mr. Commissioner. We 
appreciate your testimony. I can see you watch those dollars care- 
fully in your county, and I applaud you for doing that. 

dommissioner Norgard. We are a very conservative county— but 
we are a people-to-people county, and I thmk that is important. 
That is why we are here. We have to be people^ffective and eco- 
nomic-effective. 

Senator Simon. I appreciate that. •, , T>Tr> 

Let me ask you this, Mr. Chairman. As you described your fl^ 
board, it sounds to me like the changes that are suggested here will 
not in any way change your board; that you have a pretty -ood mix 
from your community. And frankly, our aim is to get tha„ .and ot a 

"^mmissioner Norgard. I feel very strongly about that, because 
we have an outstanding PIC committee. And the thmg that makes 
it outstanding is it is not a rubber-stamp board. Everyone has 
something to ^say. We are there from the education system, we are 
there from 3M, we are there from all walks of life. We have got 
labor involved, the educators involved, we have got our veterans in- 
volved. We have a good mix. And I would sav the most unportant 
thing about that mix is that they are not "yes people; they sit 
dovm and argue and fight and come up with a common sense con- 
clusion that takes time, but it does happen. , . 1. 

The other thing that I think is important is we have a lot ot 
young people on that PIC, and we have a lot of old people. So we 
have a good mix. We have got people coming from all ends, trying 
to come up with solutions. And I will tell you, we do come up with 
solutions, and the county board shows it by puttmg in money to 

Senator Simon. Before I ask any further questions, I would note 
the presence of one of the most respected members of this body, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina, Senator Thurmond. 

Senator Thurmond. Oh, thank you very much— I ani runnmg 
next year, and I'U bring you down to my State to speak for me. 
[Laughter.] 

But I assure you it is mutual. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. ^ , . iw ^ fv.«,„ 

Senator Thurmond. We have a very fine chairman. We are trom 
different parties and frequently go different ways, but we have re- 
spect for each other, and that is what counts after all. 
Senator Simon. Absolutely. „ 
Senator Thurmond. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you tor 
holding this first in a series of three hearings on the Job i-raming 
Partnership Act. It is a pleasure for me to serve as the incoming 
Ranking Member of the Subcommittee on Emplojrment and I'ro- 
ductivity, and I welcome the opportunity to work with you and the 
other members of the subcommittee on this important legislation. 

During the 101st Congress, this subcommittee will be explonng 
issues that wUl greatly influence policies relating to the employ- 
ment and training needs of our Nation. I am confident that 
through bipartisan cooperation, the members of this subcommittee 
will fe able to support legislation that will serve to continue the 
trend of unprecedented economic growth which our country has ex- 
perienced over the last six years. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 estab- 
lished a unique system in which Government and private industry 
have united to provide job training programs for unskilled and eco- 
^ disadvantaged Americans. Through participation in the 
JTPA, an underprivil^ed segment of our population has been able 
to enter the work force as productive citizens. 
. JTPA became fully operational on October 1, 1983, this 

initiative has become one of the principal means of addressing em- 
ployment problems among our country's disadvantaged youth and 
adults, as well as our dislocated workers. 

^ The JTPA is based on the principle that public and private coali- 
tions can successfully address problems that in the past had been 
considered to be solely within the authority of the Government. 

Unlike previous attempts by the Federal Government to provide 
traming and employment programs, the JTPA allows for m^or 
participation from State and local governments; places emphasis on 
training rather than on income support or subsidized employment, 
with the exception of a limited amount for youth; and requires that 
all programs be held accountable through a system of mandatory 
performance standa^^. 

However, the key to the success of the JTPA has been the in- 
Xnn busmess and industry in its administration. Through 

600 Private Industry Councils (PIC's), representatives of the busi- 
ness community have provided policy guidance and oversight for 
local job training programs along with representatives from educa- 
tional ^encies, organized labor, rehabilitation agencies, communi- 
ty-based organizations, economic development agencies, and the 
public employment service. 

Under the present law, a m^ority of PIC members and the chair- 
man must be representatives of the private sector. I believe that it 
IS necessary for business to retain this position in any revisions 
that may be made in the JTPA. 

It is important to note that the Departments of Labor has ob- 
served that PICs have brought the discipline of the marketplace to 
employment and trainmg programs. They also have enhanced the 
ettectiveness of such programs as well as restored their image as 
appropnate tools for addressing m^or economic and social issues. 

The JTPA has developed an outstanding record of achievement. 
However, due to changes m the marketplace, review of this initia- 
tive and the basic principles on which it is grounded, has been 
called for. Senator Simon has devoted much time and effort to de- 
veloping legislation that would modify the JTPA. 

Also, the Department of Labor through its JTPA Advisory Com- 
mittee has conducted an in-depth study and is expected to release 
Its findings next week. I am looking forward to reviewing this in- 
iormation and carefully considering the proposals that are being 
brought forth by the chairman of our subcommittee, as well as 
those of the Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, while my schedule will not permit me to be 
present for the entire hearing, because we are having a POW occa- 
sion in the Rotunda of the Capitol, therefore, I must get back for 
that. We are all interested in our POWs, and we honor them for 
their service to their country. However, I will review the testimony 
that is presented in my absence at a later date. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to assure you of my full cooperation m ef- 
forts done to help the people for whom this Act was passed— the 
disadvantaged, the economically disadvantaged, some of whom are 
uneducated— we must do all that we can to help these people, and 1 
shall cooperate to that end. 

Thank you. ^ , o . mu j 

Senator Simon. Thank you very, very much. Senator Thurmond. 
We appreciate your statement. , _^ ^ r r v. 

In his statement, he mentioned that the Department of Labor 
has an Advisory Committee that is going to be making recommen- 
dations. I will be meeting shortly with the new Secretan;^ of Labor, 
Liddy Dole, to discuss with her where we go on this. My hope is 
that we can move in a direction that is a constructive one for ev- 

^^enator Thurmond. Mr. Chairman, may I just say a word? I 
would just say that I join with you in welcoming Mayor Abramson 
and Commissioner Norgard. We are very pleased to have you gen- 
tlemen here, and I am sure your statements will constitute a tine 
contribution to this hearing. , , ^ tt x i 

Senator Simon. We thank you for being here. Unfortunately, we 
get drawn from one meeting to another; you two are not unfamil- 
iar with that , « .V T>Tr»« 
Let me just add to the discussion on the composition ot the I'lOs. 
What we are interested in is apparently the very thing you have, 
so that we get a sufficient mix of groups involved m the PIC. We 
are particularly anxious, for example, to have vocational educators 
become involved— as a former teacher, you can appreciate this— 
that we should be meshing those programs with the needs in the 
community. , - , . 

Another reality is we would like to get more people, frankly, pro- 
moting the JTPA program, so that we can make that pie a little 
larger as you were suggesting, Mr. Mayor. 

One of the things that you mentioned in your stai^ment, May9r 
Abramson, is the problems you are having at the State level in 
terms of responsiveness to urban situations. Are there changes in 
the legislation that could effectively deal with that, or what do you 
recommend in that regard? 

Mayor Abramson. Well, I guess there are a couple ways you 
could look at it. Our first request would be that the program itselt 
be a partnership between the local Government and the f ederal 
Government. As I said, the folk heroes of the past used to talk a lot 
about partnerships between the Federal and the local Govern- 
ments. We would like to see that revisited again. , , . 

I say that only because I had an opportunity the other day to 
meet with one of your colleagues; there were about ei^t or nine 
liiayors sitting around, and he was going through the different pro- 
grams that you all have provided the cities, dealing with drug 
issues, dealing with housing issues, dealing with the homeless, et 
cetera, and his question to us was focused on how quickly have you 
received these specific funds. And there was no question from the 
eight of us sitting around the table— the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
myself, the Mayor of Phoenix, the Mayor of Seattie, the Mayor of 
Little Rock, the Mayor of Birmingham and the Mayor of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island— that the McKinney Act, for example, which 
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went directly to cities— we have all put up walls, put up roofs, set 
up health care facilities, createu shelters and food immediately be- 
cause the funds went directly to us. The drug funds that came to 
Washington and the funds that were focused in other areas that 
went through the State, most if not all of us in each case were still 
waiting. 

So our first desire, if we could ever revisit that issue again, is to 
recreate the Federal-local partnership. However, if that is not a re- 
ality in the year 1989, we certainly hope that there will be some 
focus on either direction in the bill or the regulations promulgated 
thereunder that would require certain things to occur in a time 
frame— i.e., we should get our funds, or our allocations should be 
made within 30 days or something of that nature. And also, as I 
said, we get the Title II-A and U-B funds coming in, but the dislo- 
cated worker funds, our State has chosen in the way they are im- 
plementing it not to provide any funds for the urban area of Louis- 
ville, the largest city in the Commonwealth, and the funds are 
being divvied out elsewhere throughout the Commonwealth. The 8 
percent funds for education— we did not receive those within our 
community. 

It seems to me that there does not need to be a dislocated work- 
ers office opened by the State in the outskirts of Louisville to 
handle that issue, and the PIC is over here with all of their service 
groups handling this issue; we have got the whole issue of welfare 
now coming up, and who is going to handle the job training dimen- 
sion of the welfare bill once you get daycare and welfare opportuni- 
ties all together. It has got to be focused, in my judgment, in one 
location, under one umbrella, in a coordinated effort. 

And the PIC, which is not an institution, which is not carrying 
the banner of anything other than being a "glue** to bond every- 
body together, is a perfect place for that to occur. 

Senator Simon. Well, I like the "glue** analogy. What a are 
really talking about, then, is primarily a time factor but also some- 
what an allocation factor. 

Mayor Abramson. I would hope the allocation would be first. But 
people keep telling me that those days are gone. So I would step 
back and say the time factor in terms of how quickly what gets to 
us will get to us, and then at the State level, if you will write in 
something that, when you give it to the State, allocates so much to 
the heavily-unemployed areas which are cities, the urban areas of 
our States, it would be most helpful. 

Senator Simon. Commissioner, which do you prefer, "Commis- 
sioner" or "Mr. Chairman"? 

Commissioner Norgard. Whatever you want. 

Senator Simon. All right. You sound like a "whatever you want" 
guy, and I appreciate that. 

Do you have a problem with the State and 

Commissioner Norgard. No, we do not have that problem. We 
are pretty much a community-oriented system, and we work 
through human services system in our county. We do get together 
with the State, and we are joining forces, two counties get together 
in different programs. We are able to do that, but that money is 
handed down locally. Our problem is to get our own bureaucracy, 
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our own groups in the county, to get together and say how we are 
going to do this. But we are doing a pretty good job of that. 

Senator Simon. And you do not sense any delay from the State 
in getting the money to you. 

Commissioner Norgard. No. Our State works with the local 
level. That is why our county board is so involved. We are out 
there, after everything we can get, and we are first in line. 

Senator Simon. Well, you are not unusual in that, I have to tell 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

We thank you both for your testimony and your leadership, 'iou 
have helped us. Let me just add, as you go back to Louisville and 
Minnesota, if you think of other specific suggestionb before we 
mark up this bill, we would appreciate those specific suggestions 
you might have. 

Commissioner Norgard. You do not have to worry about that. 

Mayor Abramson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Simon. All right. Thank you very, very much. 

Our final panel includes Mr. Elton Jolly, President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of Opportunities Industrialization Centers, and 
Arturo Vazquez, Director of the Mayor's Office of Employment and 
Training in Chicago. 

We are very happy to have you here. And Mr. Jolly, I assume 
you work with Reverend Sullivan quite a bit, and you give him my 
greetings. 

STATEMENTS OF ELTON JOLLY, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER, OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION CENTERS 
OF AMERICA, PHILADELPHIA, PA; AND ARTURO VAZQUEZ, DI- 
RECTOR, MAYOR'S OFFICE OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING, 
CHICAGO, IL 

Mr. Jolly. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a reasonable assump- 
tion. I do work for him. He is my boss. 
I want to thank you for this opportunity. 

Senator Simon. And I thank you for being here. We look forward 
to hearing from you now, Mr. Jolly. 

Mr. Jolly. I am h^^-e representing the Opportunities Industriali- 
zation Centers of America, to offer comments on proposed amend- 
ments to the Job Training Partnership Act, JTPA. 

Reverend Sullivan sends his regrets that he could not be with 
you today. He is recovering from an illness, and his doctors told 
him last week that it was too soon for him to travel to Washington. 

He and the OICs of America thank you. Senator Simon, and the 
other members of this committee for your continued leadership in 
the development of a comprehensive, aggressive, targeted employ- 
ment and training policy. 

I would like to make some general recommendations regarding 
future directions of JTPA. JTPa should be more targeted. It should 
focus resources on the 27 million illiterates. It should educate and 
train the simost one million youth who drop out of school each 
year. Provisions should be made to help the teen parent. 

The members of teenage gangs, which are becoming violent and 
more involved in elicit drug marketing and distribution must be of- 
' fered alternatives. 
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The older worker, who has been idled by changes in the economy 
or technology mus^ be re-educated and retrained. 

We must work with long-term welfare recipients if we are to 
reduce their dependency. Provision of jobs to them is the key. 

We are at risk of creating in America a permanent underclass, 
which IS unacceptable to me and can put our democracy and econo- 
my at risk. 

JTPA should allocate funds to communities which are most in 
need. Some way must be found to target more resources to these 
areas. JTPA should consider holding the existing allocations harm- 
less and allocating significant additional resources to those c is 
where the need is greatest. 

Among the factors used in allocating JTPA dollars, the num 
of economically disadvantaged in an area will target funds to tho^ 
most in need. It is critical for youth because the young people most 
m need have little or no attachment to the labor force. 

We must improve our systems of accountability to assure that 
those m need are receiving services which they need to become pro- 
ductive and self-sufficient. 

The partnerships which have been developed under JTPA are a 
significant accomplishment. Let's build on these new constructive 
relationships between business and Government. 

The role of the community-based organizations is also vital in the 
planning and delivery of employment and training services. Now is 
the time to invest in building the capacity of CBOs. 

We need to continue to train our boards of directors and other 
volunteers. Our staff needs increased skills and exposure to the 
benefits of harnessing the power of the new technology. 

We recognize we cannot train people to be productive workers on 
obsolete machines. OIC and other CBOs need funds to invest in 
modern equipment and learning tools. 

The 15 percent cap on administrative costs under JTPA has 
squee':ed all nonprofit organizations. We do not have the funds to 
support the administration of JTPA grants. Contracts must allow 
more funding and a higher margin of error for serving people with 
more serious barriers to employment. 

There must be a system to share risk and reward agencies which 
choose to serve those most in need. That is real accountability. 

We have some comments to make on the proposed legislation, 
Senator. 

The definition of community-based organization has been 
changed, and I fear that the elimination of names from the defini- 
tion will mean that we are once again ignored in some areas. We 
fought a long, long time to be included, and I would hate for us to 
lose that advantage and that continued opportunity. 

The provision that Private Industry Councils have 17 percent 
membership from CBOs and unions, in my judgment, is progress. 
Both need to be represented. The legislation needs to assure that 
both labor and CBOs are equitably represented. We must assure 
that CBOs which have demonstrated their effectiveness are given 
due consideration. 

I enthusiastically support your amendment to target services to 
areas of greatest need by changing the fi^nding formula. We will 
support 100 percent for this factor. I must raise a concern that we 
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are now using 1979 figures, and we will be using them until 1992 
when the next Census is complete. 

The youth formula is even more difficult. It seems to me that the 
second tier of your allocation formula, 50 percent economically dis- 
advantaged and 50 percent relative numbers residing in areas with 
substantial economically disadvantaged youth, will target services 

^Twould also recommend that priority of service be given to youth 
with specific deficiencies: dropouts, illiterates, youth functioning 
more than one level below grade and in school, teen parents, and 
youth who are out of school and have never been in the labor force. 

The Youth Opportunity Challenge Grant should be supported. 
Cooperative agreemente are essential. We must find a way to 
assure that Challenge Grants go to communities with the greatest 
challenge. What happens if a major city with most of the at-rislc 
youth dnnot match the Federal funds due to a budget deficit? We 
must find language to focus the Challenge Grant program on areas 

with greatest need. - • • * -^-u 

Finally, I support any increase in funding, recognizing that with 
the authorization we presently have, we only serve somewhere be- 
tween 7 and 10 percent of those who really need the services. 

I want to thank you for thb opportunity to share QIC s experi- 
ence and expertise. I thank the committee for its leadership and 
pledge QIC's support for any legislation which will help us train 
the poor and unemployed for jobs and for self-sufficiency. 

Senator Simon. Thank you very much, Mr. Jolly. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jolly follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ELTON JOLLY 
PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
OICS OF AMERICA 

before the 

EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY SUBCOMMITTEE 
Of the 

SENATE LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES COMMITTEE 
MARCH 9. 198 9 



I THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR BEFORE YOU TODAY. 
REPRESENTING THE OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION CENTERS OF 
AMERICA TO OFFER COMMENTS ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE JOB 
TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT (JTPA). REV. SULLIVAN SENDS HIS 
REGRETS THAT HE COULD NOT BE WITH YOU TODAY. HE IS 
RECOVERING FROM AN ILLNESS AND HIS DOCTORS TOLD HIM LAST 
WEEK THAT IT WAS TOO SOON FOR HIM TO TRAVEL TO WASHINGTON. 
HE WANTED ME TO ASSURE YOU THAT HE WILL SOON BE BACK AT FULL 
STRENGTH AND WILL CONTINUE TO LEAD OICS OF AMERICA TOWARD 
ITS MISSION OF HELPING THE POOR AND UNEMPLOYED TO HELP 
THEMSELVES TO BECOME SELF SUFFICIENT WORKERS. 

OIC THANKS SENATOR SIMON AND THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THIS 
COMMITTEE FOR YOUR CONTINUED LEADERSHIP IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A COMPREHENSIVE, AGGRESSIVE. TARGETED EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING POLICY. I WILL TESTIFY TODAY ABOUT OIC AND SOME OF 
OUR ACCOMPLISI^MENTS. SOME GENERAL COMMENTS ABOUT THE JOB 
TRAINING PART^JERSHIP ACT AND SOME SPECIFIC COMMENTS ABOUT 
THE AMENDMENTS WHICH ARE BEING PROPOSED BY SENATOR SIMON. 

OIC WAS FOUNdED 25 YEARS AGO BY LEON SULLIVAN IN AN OLD JAIL 
HOUSE IN NORTH PHILADELPHIA. OUR MOTTO IS, "WE HELP 
OURSELVES" AND WE ARE PROUD OF THE FACT THAT OICS HAVE 
SERVED MORE THAN 1 MILLION PEOPLE NATIONWIDE. WE HAVE 
GOTTEN JOBS FOR PEOPLE WHO WERE UNEMP^LOYED AND HAD LOST 
HOPE. WE HAVE HELPED ILLITERATES TO READ. WRITE AND 
COMPUTE. WE HAVE INCREASED JOB RELATED SKILLS AND IN THE 
PROCESS HAVE INCREASED THE PRODUCTIVITY OF THESE WORKERS AND 
THE EMPLOYERS FOR WHOM THEY WORK. 

LAST YEAR. OICS OF AMERICA ASKED THE SUN COMPANY TO DO A 
STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF OICS TRAINING AND THEY REPORTED THE 
FOLLOWING: 

- OIC HAS TRAINED ONE LLION PEOPLE IN 25 YEARS. 

- MOST OF THESE PEOPLw RE WORKING TODAY. 

- THE ESTIMATED EARNIN^vO OF THESE NEARLY ONE MILLION WORKERS 

IN 1988 WERE $20 BILLION. 

- THEY PAID NEARLY 3 BILLION DOLLARS IN TAXES IN 1988. 
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OIC HAS MORE THAN RETURNED THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DOLLARS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN INVESTED IN PEOPLE THROUGH OIC. THE $3 
BILLION IN TAXES PAID BY FORMER OIC ENROLLEES IN ^963 
MORE THAN 75X OF THE JTPA BUDGET. OIC IS BUT ONE PART OF 
THE PARTNERSHIP OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY. GOVERNMENT AND 
COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATIONS WHICH COMPRISE THE EMPLOYMEN' 
AND TRAINING SYSTEM. WITH ADEQUATE RESOURCES. OIC COULD 
INCREASE ITS CAPACITY AND PREPARE MORE PEOPLE TO BE MORE 
PRODUCTIVE. 

OIC WAS BORN DURING THE CIVIL RIGHTS ERA TO CORRECT 
INEQUITIES AND PREPARE PEOPLE .0 PARTICIPATE FULLY AND 
EQUITABLY IN THE BENEFITS OF OUR GREAT AMERICAN ECONOMY. 
TODAY OIC IS SHIFTING GEARS AND ALTERING SYSTEMS TO HELP 
PEOPLE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE GROWING ECONOMY. OIC TRAINS 
PEOPLE TO BE PRODUCTIVE WORKERS WHICH IS ESSENTIAL FOR OUR 
ECONOMY TO BECOME MORE COMPETITIVE IN A WORLD ECONOMY. 
THOUGH DISCRIMINATION STILL EXISTS, TWO DECADES OF DILIGENCE 
AND THE INCREASED DEMAND FOR SKILLED WORKERS HAVE BROKEN 
DOWN MANY OF THESE ARTIFICIAL BARRIE.^S TO EMPLOYMENT. 

OICS EXPERIENCES WITH THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT ARE 
MIXED. IN 1981 THERE WERE 1^5 OICS FUNDED FOR MORE THAN 
$100 MILLION DOLLARS. IN 1988. THERE WERE 70 OICS WITH 
FUNDING CF LESS THAN $40 MILLION. THE 70 OICS ARE RUNNING 
GOOD PROGRAMS AND OFFERING OPPORTUNITY TO THOUSANDS OF 
PEOPLE. OICS ARE ALSO RECEIVING MORE FUNDS FROM OTHER 
GOVERNMENT SOURCES AND THE PRIVATE SECTOR. HOWEVER. THE 
REDUCTION IN FUNDING FOR EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING AND THE 
EARLY JTPA TRACK RECORD OF SERVING FEWER HARD TO SERVE 
PERSONS CAUSED MANY OICS TO LOOK FOR OTHER SOURCES OF 
FUNDING. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES„.AND JECOMMENDATIONS 

I WOULD LIKE TO MAKE SOME GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING 
FUTURE DIRECTIONS OF JTPA. THESE COME FROM MY EXPERIENCE 
WITH OICS, CONVERSATIONS WITH OTHER COMMUNITY BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MY PARTICIPATION AS A MEMBER OF THE 
SECRETARY OF LABOR'S JTPA ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

1, JTPA SHOULD BE MORE TARGETED TO PEOPLE WITH MULTIPLE 
PROBLEMS. 

A. WE MUST FOCUS RESOURCES ON THE 27 MILLION ILLITERATES 
WHO CANNOT HOPE TO PARTICIPATE IN OUR EVEf' MORE COMPLEX 
LABOR MARKET. 

B. Wi- MUST EDUCATE AND TRAIN THE ALMOST ONE MILLION YOUTH 
WHO DPOPOUT OF SCHOOL EACH YEAR. 

C. WE MUST HELP THE TEEN PARENT TO BE BOTH A MORE SKILLED 
PARENT AND A PRODUCTIVE WORKER. 
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D. THE MEMBERS OF TEENAGE GANGS WHICH ARE BECOMING MORE 
VIOLENT AND MORE INVOLVED IN ILLICIT DRUG MARKETING AND 
DISTRIBUTION MUST BE OFFERED ALTERNATIVES. 

E. THE OLDER WORKER WHO HAS BEEN IDLED BY CHANGES IN THE 
ECONOMY OR TECHNOLOGY MUST BE RE-EDUCATED AND RE-TRAINEO. 
(THE WORKER ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM [EDWAA] SHOULD SERVE MOST OF 
THIS POPULATION.) 

F. WE MUST WORK WITH LONG TERM WELFARE RECIPIENTS, IF WE 
ARE TO REDUCE DEPENDENCE. (THE JOBS PROGRAM OF THE FAMILY 
SECURITY ACT AND JOBS FOR DEPENDENT INDlYlDUALt> (JEDI) 
SHOULD SERVE MANY OF THESE INDIVIDUALS.) 

G. FINALLY, WE ARE AT RISK OF CREATING A PERMANENT 
UNDERCLASS WHICH IS UNACCEPTABLE TO ME AND CAN PUT OUR 
DEMOCRACY AND ECONOMY AT RISK. 

TARGETING SCARCE RESOURCES TO THOSE MOST IN NEED IS 
DIFFICULT. IT MEANS THAT WE MUST DENY JTPA SERVICES TO 
PEOPLE WITH LESS SEVERE PROBLEMS. WHEN AUTHORIZED FUNDS CAN 
ONLY SERVE 7:x OF THE ELIGIBLE POPULATION, CHOICES MUST BE 
MADE AND I URGE YOU TO SUPPORT INVESTMENT TO THOSE WHO ARE 
MOST IN NEED. I KNOW FROM EXPERIENCE THAT MOST OF THE 
HARDEST TO SERVE HAVE LOST HOPE AND WILL BE EXCLUDED UNLESS 
WE REACH OUT TO THEM. 

2. JTPA SHOULD ALLOCATE FUNDS TO COMMUNITIES WHICH AHE MOST 
IN NEED. FORTUNATELY, MANY PARTS OF OUR COUNTR', ARE SPARED 
MANY OF THESE PROBLEMS. OUR MAJOR URBAN CENTERS HAVE THE 
HEAVIEST CONCENTRATIONS OF LONG TERM UNEMPLOYED AND RURAL 
AREAS WITH STAGNANT ECONOMIES SHARE THE SAME PROBLEMS. SOME 
WAY MUST BE FOUND TO TARGET MORE RESOURCES TO THESE AREAS. 
IF MORE FUNDS ARE TO GO TO AREAS WITH CREATEST NEED, WE ARE 
GOING TO HAVE TO INCREASE OUTLAYS OR REDUCE FUNDING TO OTHER 
AREAS, PLEASE CONSIDER HOLDING THE EXISTING ALLOCATIONS 
HARMLESS AND ALLOCATING SIGNIFICANT ADDITIONAL RESOURCES TO 
THOSE AREAS WHERE THE NEED IS GREATEST. 

AMONG THE FACTORS USED IN ALLOCATING JTPA DOLLARS, THE 
NUMBER OF ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED IN AN AREA WILL TARGET 
FUNDS TO THOSE HOST IN NEED. IF T'ijs IS TRUE FOR THE ADULT 
POPULATION, IT IS CRITICAL FOR YOUTH BECAUSE THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE MOST IN NEED HAVE LITTLE OR NO ATTACHMENT TO THE 
LABOR FORCE, THEREFOR UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES IGNORE THEIR 
EXISTENCE. 

3. WE MUST IMPROVE OUR SYSTEMS OF ACCOUNTABILITY TO ASSURE 
THAT THOSE MOST IN NEED ARE RECEIVING SERVICES WHICH THEY 
NEED TO BECOHE PRODUCTIVE AND oELF-SUFrlCIENT. LET'S LEARN 
FROM OUR RECENT HISTORY AND PRECLUDE THE JTPA SYSTEM FROM 
USING ACCOUNTABILITY AS AN EXCUSE fPJH SERVING THOSE FOR 
WHOM SUCCESS IS PROBABLE. 
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4. THE PARTNERSHIPS WHICH HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED UNDER THE JTPA 
ARE A SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISHMENT. LET'S BUILD ON THESE NEW 
CONSTRUCTIVE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 
TO ASSURE THAT TRAINING IS GEARED TO REAL JOBS AND THAT THE 
EMPLOYERS ARE GETTING SKILLED WORKERS WHO WILL INCREASE 
PRODUCTIVITY. JTPA HAS TRULY INVOLVED OUR CORPORATE 
PARTNERS AND WE MUST SUSTAIN AND INCREASE THE LEVEL OF 
EMPLOYER INVOLVEMENT. LET'S FOCUS THE PARTNERS ON SERVING 
PEOPLE, IMPROVING DELIVERY SYSTEMS, CREATING NEW PROGRAMS 
AND IMPROVING OUR LIMITED RESOURCES. WE URGE THAT THE 
PARTNERS WORK WITH OIC, OTHER CBOS AND SERVICE DELIVERERS IN 
THE CLASSROOM AND AT THE PROGRAM SITES TO IMPROVE OUR 
SERVICES. 

5. THE FEBRUARY 16, 1989 WASHINGTON POST CARRIED AN ARTICLE 
BY JOAN PADDOCK MAXWELL AND RICHARD W. SNOWDEN OF THE 
COMMUNITY FOUNDATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON, ENTITLED "SIEGE 
OF THE NONPROFITS." THE ARTICLE'S THESIS IS THAT AT A TIME 
WHEN NONPROFITS ARE LOOKED TO FOR HELP. THEIR WEAKENED STATE 
MAY LIMIT THEIR ABILITY TO RESPOND. OIC IS CERTAINLY WEAKER 
THAN IT WAS 10 YEARS AGO AND OUR PROBLEMS PARALLEL THOSE OF 
OTHER NONPROFITS. 

A. THERE IS LESS GOVERNMENT SUPPORT FOR HUMAN SERVICES 
IN GENERAL AND EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING IN PARTICULAR. 

B. INCREASED SOCIAL PROBLEMS HEIGHTEN COMPETITION FOR 
SCARCE DOLLARS AND NECESSITATE AN INCREASED EFFORT BY OICS 
IN RAISING FUNDS AND WRITING PROPOSALS WHICH REDUCES 
RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR JOB TRAINING EFFORTS. 

C. FINALLY BOTH OUR VOLUNTEER AND PROFESSIONAL 
LEADERSHIP IS BEING ERODED BY SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES. 
OICS NEED DEDICATED VOLUNTEERS AND STAFF, BUT THE REWARDS 
ARE LESS THAN IN BOTH PRIVATE INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT AND 
MANY OF OUR MOST SKILLED PROFESSIONALS HAVE LEFT FOR JOBS 
WHICH MAKE IT EASIER TO MEET THE MORTGAGE AND PAY COLLEGE 
TUITION. 

6. THE ROLE OF COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATIONS IS ALSO VITAL 
IN THE PLANNING AND DELIVERY OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
SERVICES. WE MUST ALSO ASSURE THAT CRITICAL SERVICES 
OFFERED BY CBOS ARE MAINTAINED. NOW IS THE TIME TO INVEST 
IN BUILDING THE CAPACITY OF CBOS. 

A. WE NEED TO CONTINUE TO TRAIN OUR BOARDS OF DIRECTORS 
AND OTHER VOLUNTEERS. 

B. OUR STAFF NEEDS INCREASED SKILLS AND EXPOSURE TO THE 
BENEFITS OF HARNESSING THE POWER OF NEW TECHNOLOGY - WHETHER 
IT IS USING A COMPUTER TO MANAGE AN OIC OR COMPUTER ASSISTED 
INSTRUCTION, THIS INVESTMENT WILL PAY OFF FOR OUR TRAINEES. 

C. INFORMATION IS VITAL TO IMPROVING PROGRAM CAPACITY 
AND OICS OF AMERICA AND ITS AFFILIATES NEED ADDITIONAL 
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RESOURCES TO TRAIN STAFF, TO PROVIDE THEM WITH LATEST 
TECHNIQUES OF TRAINING AND TO IMPROVE OUR SERVICES. 

D. WE CAN'T TRAIN PEOPLE TO BE PRODUCTIVE WORKERS ON 
OBSOLETE MACHINES. OIC AND OTHER CBOS NEED FUNDS TO INVEST 
IN MODERN EQUIPMENT AND LEARNING TOOLS. 30 OICS HAVE 
LEARNING OPPORTUNITES CENTERS WITH SOPHISTICATED COPMPUTYER 
ASSISTED INSTRUCTION. THE SYSTEM IS TRIED AND TESTED. AN 
ADDITIONAL $50,000 PER QIC WOULD BRING THIS PROVEN SYSTEM TO 
EVERY OIC. 

E. THE 15% CAP ON ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS UNDER JTPA HAS 
SQUEEZED ALL NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS. WE DO NOT HAVE THE 
FUNDS TO SUPPORT THE ADMINISTRATTION OF JTPA GRANTS AND 
CONTRACTS AND MOST OF THE ^S% GOES TO THE SERVICE DELIVERY 
AREA ADMINISTRATION AND PLANNING. 

F. SERVICE TO AT RISK PERSONS REQUIRES A LARGER 
INVESTMENT OF TIME AND RESOURCES. CONTRACTS MUST ALLOW MORE 
FUNDING AND A HIGHER MARGIN OF ERROR FOR SERVING PEOPLE WITH 
MORE SERIOUS BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT. WE NEED A SYSTEM THAT 
CAN RESPOND TO DIFFERING LEVELS OF NEEDS WITH DIFFERING 
LEVELS OF INVESTMENT. 

7. THE CURRENT JTPA SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM WITH SHORT TERM 
CONTRACTS, LITTLE SECURITY EVEN FOR PROGRAMS WITH A TRACK 
RECORD OF PERFORMANCE IS COUNTER PRODUCTIVE FOR OICS AND 
MOST SERVICE PROVIDERS. I REGRET THAT SOME OICo HAVE CHOSEN 
TO SEEK OTHER FUNDING OPTIONS AND AVOID THE JEOPARDY CAUSED 
BY THE ADMINISTRATION OF JTPA IN SOME AREAS. FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION LEAVES THE RELATIONSHIP WITH SERVICE PROVIDERS 
TO THE STATES AND SDAS AND TOO MANY UTILIZE SHORT TERM 
PERFORMANCE CONTRACS WHICH PLACE AN OIC IN JEOPARDY FOR 
TAKING A RISK ON PEOPLE WHO ARE HARD TO SERVE. OUR STAFF 
HAS LITTLE JOB SECURITY. THERE MUST BE A SYSTEM TO SHARE 
RISK AND REWARD AGENCIES WHICH CHOOSE TO SERVE THOSE MOST IN 
NEED. THAT'S REAL ACCOUNTABILITY. 

COMMENTS O N THE AME NDMENTS PROPOSED^ BY SENATOR SIMON 

NOW, I HAVE A FEW SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE JTPA 
AMENDMENTS INTRODUCED BY SENATOR SIMON. 

1 . THE DEFINITION OF COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATION HAS BEEN 
CHANGED AND THAT COULD CREATE A PROBLEM FOR QIC AND OTHER 
CBOS. THE LANGUAGE IN JTPA WHICH IDENTIFIES SPECIFIC 
ORGANIZATIONS LIKE OIC AS CBOS WAS WRITTEN TO ASSURE THAT WE 
RECEIVE DUE CONSIDERATION. I FEAR THAT ELIMINATION OF NAMES 
FROM THE DEFINITION WILL MEAN THAT WE ARE ONCE AGAIN IGNORED 
IN SOME AREAS. I WOULD WELCOME A TIGHTENING OF THE 
DEFINITION OF CBO, ESPECIALLY IF IT SPECIFIED THAT CBOS hAvE 
A BOARD OF DIRECTORS WITH A MAJORITY WHICH REPRESENTS THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD OR COMMUNITY THAT IT SERVES. THERE IS EvIDENCE 
THAT THE CBO DEFINITION NEEDS TO BE CHANGED. JUST i-AST YEAR 
LAWYERS AT THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION RULED THAT PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY COUNCILS COULD QUALIFY AS CBOS UNDER THE CARL 
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PERKINS ACT. PICS ARE VALUABLE INSTITUTIONS, BUT THEY ARE 
NOT CEOS. 

2. THE PROVISION THAT PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS HAVE \7% 
MEMBERSHIP FROM CBOS AND UNIONS IS PROGRESS. HOWEVER, WE 
ARE EACH VITAL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COMMUNITY WHICH ARE 
NOT INTERCHANGEABLE. BOTH NEED TO BE REPRESENTED. THE 
LEGISLATION NEEDS TO ASSURE THAT BOTH LABOR AND CBOS ARE 
EQUITABLY REPRESENTED ON PICS AND STATE JOB TRAINING 
COORDirMTING COUNCILS. WE MUST ALSO ASSURE THAT CBOS WHICH 
HAVE DEMONSTRATED THEIR EFFECTIVENESS ARE GIVEN DUE 
CONSIDERATION. 

3. I ENTHUSIASTICALLY SUPPORT YOUR AMENDMENT TO TARGET 
SERVICES TO AREAS OF GREATEST NEED BY CHANGING THE FUNDING 
FORMULA. THERE IS NO QUESTION THAT THE ECONOIICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED FACTOR WILL PUT MONEY IN AREAS OF GREATEST 
HARDSHIP. I WOULD SUPPORT lOOX FOR THIS FACTOR. HAVING 
SAID THAT, I MUST RAISE A CONCERN THAT WE ARE NOW USING 1979 
FIGURES AND WE WILL BE USING THEM UNTIL 1992 WHEN THE NEXT 
CENSUS IS COMPLETE. I URGE YOU TO APPROPRIATE FUNDS SO THAT 
DATA IS AVAILABLE AND RELIABLE TO ALLOCATE FUNDS TO AREAS OF 
NEED. 

4. THE YOUTH FORMULA IS EVEN MORE DIFFICULT. UNEMPLOYED 
YOUTH STATISTICS ARE POOR INDICATORS BECAUSE YOUTH MOST IN 
NEED HAVE SPORADIC OR NO ATTACHMENT TO THE LABOR FORCE. 
AGAIN. ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED IS THE FACTOR WHICH WILL 
TARGET FUNDS BEST. IT SEEMS TO ME THAT THE SECOND TIER OF 
YOUR ALLOCATION FORMULA, SOX ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED AND 
50% RELATIVE NUMBERS RESIDING IN AREAS WITH SUBSTANTIAL 
ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED YOUTH WILL TARGET SERVICES BEST. 

5. THERE IS AN ISSUE RELATED TO THE FORMULA. HOW DO WE 
ASSURE THAT FUNDS ARE USED TO NEIGHBORHOODS WITHIN AN SDA 
WITH HIGH CONCENTRATIONS OF POOR YOUTH OR ADULTS? MANY 
INNER CITY NEIGHBORHOODS HAVE ENOUGH PEOPLE TO QUALIFY AS AN 
SDA, BUT THEY ARE NOT POLITICAL JURISDICTIONS. FUNDS FOR 
RESIDENTS OF THOSE NEIGHBORHOODS GO TO THE SDA FOR THE TOTAL 
POLITICAL JURISDICTION AND OFTEN THE POOREST COMMUNITIES GET 
LESS THAN THEIR ENTITLEMENT. 

6. I WOULD ALSO RECOMMEND THAT PRIORITY OF SERVICE BE GIVEN 
TO YOUTH WITH SPECIFIC DEFICIENCIES: DROPOUTS, ILLITERATES, 
YOUTH FUNCTIONING MORE THAN ONE LEVEL BELOW GRADE AND IN 
SCHOOL, TEEN PARENTS, AND YOUTH WHO ARE OUT OF SCHOOL AND 
JAVE NEVER BEEN IN THE LABOR FORCE. 

7. THE FAIR CHANCE: YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CHALLENGE GRANT HAS 
MANY INNOVATIVE FEATURES WhxCK SHOULD BE SUPPORTED. 
COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS ARE ESSENTIAL. CASE MANAGEMENT, IF 
IT IS DEMAND DRIVEN AND RESPONSIVE TO THE NEEDS OF YOUTH AND 
EMPLOYERS, IS AN EFFECTIVE WAY TO DELIVER SERVICES. 
OUTREACH AND RECRUITMENT ARE VITAL TO TARGETING AND SERVING 
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YOUTH MOST IN NEED. MY ONLY CONCERN IS THAT WE MUST FIND A 
WAY TO ASSURE THAT CHALLENGE GRANTS GO TO COMMUNITIES WITH 
THE GREATEST CHALLENGE. WHAT HAPPENS IF A MAJOR CITY WITH 
MOST OF THE AT RISK YOUTH CAN'T MATCH THE FEDERAL FUNDS DUE 
TO A BUDGET DEFICIT? WHAT HAPPENS IF A POLITICAL DECISION 
PUTS THE FUNDS IN COMMUNITY WITH A MUCH SMALLER POPULATION 
OF HARD TO SERVE YOUTH? WE MUST FIND LANGUAGE TO FOCUS THE 
"CHALLENGE GRANT" PROGRAM ON AREAS WITH GREATEST NEED. 

8. I HAVE RESERVATIONS ABOUT THE AMENDMENT TO INCREASE THE 
-WINDOW" FOR SERVING YOUTH WHO DO NOT MEET ELIGIBILIT7Y 
STANDARDS TO THE 1095 WINDOW HAS NOT BEEN USED IN JTPA 
AND JTPA IS SERVING BUT A SMALL PERCENTAGE OF THOSE IN NEED. 
PLEASE LET'S NOT RELAX THE TARGETING PROVISIONS UNLESS THE 
FUNDING IS INCREASED SIGNIFICANTLY. 

9. FINALLY, I SUPPORT ANY INCREASE IN FUNDING. WE JUST 
DON'T HAVE THE RESOURCES TO HELP PEOPLE IN NEED AND BECOME 
THE INSTITUTION WHICH WILL HELP PREPARE THE HUMAN RESOURCES 
THAT OUR ECONOMY NEEDS TO BECOME COMPETITIVE AND MORE 
PRODUCTIVE. 

THANK YOU FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SHARE OICS EXPERIENCE AND 
EXPERTISE. I THANK THE COMMITTEE FOR ITS LEADERSHIP AND 
PLEDGE OICS SUPPORT FOR ANY LEGISLATION WHICH WILL HELP US 
TRAIN THE POOR AND UNEMPLOYED FOR JOBS AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 
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Senator Simon. Mr. Vazquez, we welcome you, particularly since 
you are from the State of Dlinois, and let me just add because 
there is some uncertainty in Chicago these days about what is 
going to happen in the future, I want to personally express my ap- 
preciation for the leadership you have been giving in the City ot 

^^'^IV^^Vaz'^uez. Thank you very much. Senator Simon. 

I am here to testify replacing our chairman, Daryl Grisham, who 
was scheduled to be here today, but was called away on an emer- 
gency at the last minute. But he wanted me to express to you the 
Private Industry Councils' appreciation for your leadership in this 
area in very complex issues, and making the changes m the J li'A 
system that would make a stronger and bolder commitment to re- 
solving the problems of the Nation's disadvantaged. 

So I really do thank you for the opportunity to be here and tor 
your kind words. „ 

Job training programs in Chicago f&ce a condition ot scarce re-- 
sources and pervasive needs. This condition makes a compelling 
case to pursue the theuies which you have introduced m amending 
the JTPA legislation. 

Our comments on the most recent proposed amendments to 
JTPA flow from the local perspective on employment and training 
programs. This perspective emphasizes: (1) an orientation ot the 
Private Industry Council toward expanding the Govemment-tusi- 
ness partnership that is at the heart of JTPA; (2) the targeting of 
services to minorities, welfare recipients and other groups most m 
need- (3) a continuing concern about funding levels for job training 
programs in urban arean that have been hardhit by recessions ot 
the 1970s and early 1980s and which are the home to large and 
concentrated numbers of the Nation's poor and unemployed, and 
(4; the need for an administrative structure embo^ed m the legis- 
lation that facilitates local program management efforts. 

First of all, in addressing the themes in the amendments that 
you are introducing, expanding the PIC partnership is a very posi- 
tive direction. Partnership has been an essential element m Chica- 
go since the initiation of JTPA. . , a. t 

Operationally, ths challenge is how to implement a process tor 
wider participation of labor and its representatives, but does not 
weaken the gains thai havs been achieved m many localities 
through predominant pn.vate sector participation. While the specif- 
ics might be problematic in some areas, I am supportive ot the 
effort to bring others into the job training partnership. 

Secondly, an uncompromised focus on the disadvantaged and 
hard-to-serve should be preserved and reemphasized. Unfortunate- 
ly I think some provisions of the proposed amendments compro- 
mise focus-namely, the increase in the proportion of nondisadvan- 
taged that can be served from 10 percent to 15 percent, and the 
creation of a nonperformance-based segment of the program re- 
served for the hard-to-serve. I do not support either of these provi- 
sions. These groups should be the focus of our efforts. Exceptions 
and reserves detract from our primary purjoose. , . 

The third theme is closely-related, and it is that clarity in per- 
formance measurement is paramount. It is essential to be able to 
document success program-wide and retain accountability tor all 
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results. The proposal for nonperformance-based program options 
and for a special set of standards for the hard-to-serve, as well as a 
separate set of standards for in-school and outK)f-school youth, 
moves away from this orientation. The measurement system is al- 
ready overly complex and further delineation will make it even 
more complex and more of a problem for SDAs to really deal with. 

There are legitimate concerns that performance standards inhib- 
it services to the hard-to-serve and most in need. If standards are 
too high in one direction, then we should relax them. In my writ- 
ten testimony, I pomt out that the State of Illmois, Department of 
Commerce and Community Affairs, has taken some very creative 
approaches in this r^ard by relaxing the standards related to 
costs, raismg the threshold for costs, taking that out of the reward 
system, and allowing the SDAs, then, to be able to address on a 
longer-term basis, a more costly basis, the needs of the disa,dvan- 
taged. 

So if SDAs are maximizing results at the expense of the hard-to- 
serve in order to obtain incentive bonuses, then we should change 
the reward ^stem, as we have done in Dliiiois, or else eliminate it 
altogether. Tiie threat of sanctions is in itself a powerful incentive. 
And we are saying this as an SDA that has consistently exceeded 
per «rmance standards and recei\ed substantial bonuses; but we 
think it is really important to change the nature of the perform- 
ance standards to allow us to begin meeting the needs of the disad- 
vantaged. 

The fourth thenie I would like to stress is that the allocation for- 
mula should provide equal focus on unemployment and economic 
hardship, the twin concerns of JTPA. Clearly, the formula provi- 
sions incorporated into the proposed amendments are moving in 
this direction. 

However, there are three formula-related items I would like to 
mention. One, the formula could be strengthened by a provision re- 
quiring the use of population surveys 'annuaj average unemploy- 
ment statistics for those local areas where they are available. 

Second, the mechanics of the 50 percent amount allocated on the 
basis of the economically disadvantaged youth rate for within-state 
Title II~B formula is unclear, and we would like to m ^ke some sug- 
gestions as to how we ^^an clarify that a little bit in the future. 

Third, the number of States qualifying for a share of funds under 
the definition of "substantial number" appears Restrictive. 

The fifth and final theme I would like to promote is that the 
amendments should maintain a straight-forward, SDA-centered de- 
livery structure. I realize that our approach on this is probably col- 
ored by the fact that the City of Chicago is an SDA, unlike most 
other SDAs in the country. I am concerned about how this particu- 
lar theme is carried out in the Challenge Grant provisions. We 
would like to see the administrative mechanisms for the Challenge 
Grant implemented within the structure of the SDA so that we do 
not establish a separate delivery structure, but it gets incorporated 
in the national objectives that are represented by the SDA siruc- 
ture. 
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That is the sum of my comments. I want to thank you again for 
providing the opportunity for us to share our concerns with you on 
this area of vitsd interest. 

prep"ared statement of Mr. Grisham, represented by Mr. 
Vazquez, follows: 
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JOB TRAINHG IS AN AREA OF VITAL INTEREST FOR THE CITY OF CHICAGO. OVER 
THE UST SEVERAL MONTHS THE CITY HAS TESTIFIED OR SUBMIHEO TESTIMONY TO 
THE SUB-COM"ITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY REGARDIN3 OTPA ON THREE 
SEPARATE OCCASSIONS. CHICAGO REMAINS COHMinED TO ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 
IN THE PUBLIC DEBATE ON OOB TRAININ3 PROGRAhS. 

COMMENTS ON THE MOST RECENT PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO OTPA FLOW FROM THE 
LOCAL PERSPECTIVE ON EffLOYMENT AND TRAINIM3 PROGRAMS. THIS PERSPECTIVE 
EW>HASIZES: 

1. AN ORIENTATION OF THE PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL TOWARD EXPANDING THE 
GOVERNMENT-BUSINESS PARTNERSHIP THAT IS AT^ 
THE HEART OF OTPA. 

2. TARGETIN3 SERVICES TO MINORITIES, WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS, AND OTHER GROUPS MOST IN NEED. 

3. A CONTINUI© CONCERN ABOUT FUNDIN3 LEVELS FOR 
OOB TRAINING PROGRAMS IN URBAN AREAS THAT 
HAVE BEEN HARD HIT BY RECESSIONS OF THE 
i970»S AND EARLY T980'S AND WHICH ARE THE 
HOME TO LARGE AND CONCENTRATED NIWBERS OF THE 
NATION'S POOR AND UNEffLOYED. 
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4, THE NEED FOR AN ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 
EMBODIED IN THE LSSISlATION THAT FACILITATES 
LOCAL PROGRAM MANASEMENT EFFORTS, 

AS THE F0LL0WIM3 BRIEF SUMMARY DEMONSTRATES, THIS PERSPECTIVE IS REALIZED 
IN OJGOIfG PROGRAM EFFORTS. 

THE CITY OF CHIC/CO IS THE LARGEST SERVICE DELIVERY AREA IN ILLINOIS AND 
ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE JT?A SYSTEM. WE HAVE ADOPTED A DE-CENTRALIZED 
METHOD OF OPERATION IN ORDER TO DRAW ON THE STREM3THS OF A SERVICE 
PROVIDER NFTUORK OF TRAINIM3 INSTITUTIONS AND COMMUNITY BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS. IN CONCERT WITH fH^ PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL WE HAVE 
EXPANDED THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT THAT IS PIVOTAL 
TO JTPA PROGRAMS TO INCLUDE THE RICH ETHNIC AND RACIAL DIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO'S NEIGHBORHOODS AS WELL AS A BROAD SPECTRUM OF PUBLIC INTERESTS. 

THE CITY'S COMMITMENT TO SERVIM3 MINORITIES AND WELFARE RECIPIENTS IS 
UNSURPASSED IN ILUNOIS. SINCE THE INCEPTION OF JTPA OVER 90X OF PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS HAVE BEEN MINORITICS; MORE THAN HAlf OF ALL PARTICIPANTS 
HAVE BEEN WELFARE RECIPIENTS. 

OUR EFORTS HA»'E BEEN SUCCESSFUL. WE HAVE CONSISTENTLY EXCEEDED 
PERFORMANCE STANDARDS. IN THE LAST YEAR OVER 11,500 PERSONS WERE PLACED 
IN JOBS; ADULTS RECEIVED W«ES AVERASIfG ?5.37 PER HOUR. 
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HOWEVER, THE LIMIT ON RESOURCES POSES A SERIOUS CONSTRAINT. THE CITY 
ABSORBED A 10X REDUCTION IN FUNDS FOR YEAR ROUND ACTIVITIES BEGINNIH} 
LAST JULY. DECREASES IN SUMMER JOBS MONEY HAVE BEEN RELENTLESS. IN THE 
FACE OF REDUCTIONS WE ARE MAKIN5 EVERY EFFORT TO UTILIZE AVAILABLE 
DOLLARS AND MANWE MONEY TIGHTLY. LAST YEAR 99X OF THE YEAT ROUND 
PROSRAH BUDGET WAS EXPENDED. 

THE CONDITION OF SCARCE RESOURCES AND PERVASIVE NEEDS MAKE A COW>ELLlfG 
CASE TO PURSUE THC F0LL0WIW5 FIVE THEMES IN AMENDING JTPA LffilSLATION. 

FIRST OF ALL, EXPANDIfG THE PIC PARTNERSHIP IS A POSITIVE DIRECTION. 
PARTNERSHIP HA£ BEEN AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT IN CHICAGO SINCE THE INITIATION 
OF JTPA. a>ERAT/,ONALLY, THE CHALLEM3E IS HOW TO Iff>LEMENT A PROCESS FOR 
WIDER PARTICIPATION OF LABOR AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES THAT DOES NOT WEAKEN 
THE GAINS THAT ?MVE BEEN ACHIEVED IN MANY LOCALITIES THROUGH PREDOMINANT 
PRIVATE SECTOR PARTICIPATION. WHILE THE SPECIFICS MIGHT BE PROBLEMATIC 
IN- SOME AREAS, THE EFFORT TO BRIN5 OTHERS INTO THE JOB TRAINIW3 
PARTNERSHIP IS WORTHY ',F SUPPORT. 

SECONDLY, AN UNCOW>R0HISED FOCUS ON THE DISADVANTA3ED AND HARD TO SERVE 
SHOULD BE PRESERVED AND RE-EW>HASIZED. UNFORTUNATELY, SOME PROVISIONS OF 
THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS COFPROHISE THIS FOCUS, NAMELY, THE INCREASE IN 
THE PROPORTION OF NON-D IS ADVANTAGED THAT CAN BE SERVED FROM m TO 15% 
AND THE CREATION OF A NON-PERFORMANCE BASED SEGMENT OF THE PROGRAM 
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RESERVED FOR m HARD TO SERVE. mSl GROUPS SHOULD BE m FOCUS OF OUR 
EFFORTS. EXCEPTIONS AND SET-ASIDES DETRACT FROM OUR PRIMARY PURPOSE, 

m THIRD THEME IS CLOSELY RELATED AND IT IS THAT CLARITY IN PERFORMANCE 
MEASUREMENT IS PARAMOUNT, IT IS ESSENTIAL TO BE ABLE TO DOCUMENT SUCCESS 
PROGRAM WIDE AND TO RETAIN ACCOUNTABILITY FOR ALL RESULTS, THE PROPOSAL 
FOR NOH-PERFORMANCE BASED PROGRAM OPTIONS AND FOR A SPECIAL SET OF 
STANDARDS FOR THE HARD TO SERVE VERSUS ALL OTHERS AS WELL AS <V ',£PARATE 
SET OF STANDARDS FOR IN-SCHOOL AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH MOVES AWAY FROM 
THIS ORIENTATION, OT?A ALREADY HAS STANDARDS FOR ADULTS, ADULT WElf ARE 
RECIPIENTS, AHD YOUTH, THE NUMBER OF STANDARDS HAS INCREASED FROM SEVEN 
TO TWELVE THIS YEAR, MEASURES ARE TAKEN BOTH AT TERMINATION AND AT 13 
WEEK FOLLOW-IP, IN ILLINOIS, A NEW SYSTEM OF STATE BASED ADJUSTMENT 
MODELS HAS JUST BEEN IMP LL^E'rtTEO , THE MEASUREMENT SYSTEM IS ALREADY 
OVERLY COMPLEX, FURTHER DELINEATION WILL MAKE IT POSITIVELY BYZANTINE, 

RJRTHERHORE THE AMENDMENTS PROPOSE THAT THE BASIC MEASURE OF PERFORMANCE 
FOR ADULT TKAININ5 PROGRAMS IS THE ACQUISITION OF BASIC EDUCATIONAL 
COMPETENCY, THIS Fi;PRFSENTS A PROFOUND RE-DIRECTION OF THE ADULT 
PROGRAM, SDA'S MIGHT NOT BE THE MOST rt>PROPRIATE CENTRAL ACTOR IN SUCH 
AN ARRANGEMENT, SOMEIHI^G IFPORTANT AND SPECIAL ABOUT JTPA, AND INDEED 
ABOUT JOB TKAININ5 PROGRAMS STRETCHIfG BACK TO MDTA, MIGHT BE LOST IN 
SUCH A REDIRECTION, CURRENTLY, NON-EFP LOYMENT ADULT OUTCOMES RECEIVE NO 
POSITIVE RECOGNITION, THERE OUGHT TO BE A MIDDLE GROUND THAT RECOGNIZES 
EhPLOYABlLlTY GAINS FOR ADULTS (SUCH AS BASIC SKILLS AW lEVEHENTS) BUT 
DOES NOT GO SO FAR AS TO RE-ORIENT THE BASIC DIRECTION OF JTPA WHICH IS 
UNSUBSIDIZED EMPLOYMENT, 
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FINALLY, THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS APPEAR TO DOWf LAY TWE IW^ORTANCJ OF 
COST EFFICIENCY MEASURES SUCH AS ADULT COST PER ENTERED EfPLOYMLNT AND 
YOUTH COST PER POSITIVE TERMIfiATION. COST EFFICIENCY IS AN IfPORTANT 
ELEMENT OF BUSINESS SUCCESS, AND IT HAS AN IMPORTANT ROLE IM THE PUBLIC 
SECTOR AS WELL. THERE ARE C0NTINUIN5 CONCERNS THAT THE FOCUS ON UNIT 
COSTS IN JTPA HAS DRIVEN SnA'£ TOWARD THE LOWEST COST/LOWEST INVESTMENT 
PR03RAH OPTIONS. RATHER THAN tLlMINATIfG COST CONTROLS IN REACTION TO 
THIS CONCERN, IT MAKES MORE SENSC TO RELIEVF COST PRESSURES AND ELIMINATE 
THE INCENTIVE FOR OFFERItG LOW COST PKOSRAM OPTIONS. IN ILLINOIS, THE 
DEPARTHE*<T OF COMMERCE AND COMMUNITY AFFAIRS (DCCA) IN CONJUNCTION WITH A 
TASK FORCE OF SDA REPRESENTATIVES HAS MDVED CREATIVELY IN THIS 
DIRECTION. IkH WLEMENTHG STATE BASED PERFORMANCE STANDARDS MODELS THIS 
YEAR DCCA RAISED ACCEPTABLE UNIT COST LEVELS TO RELIEVE THE PRESSURE FEL. 
BY SCHE SDA'S. THEY ALSO OECIDED TO RETAIN COST STANDARDS AS 
SANCTIONABLE BUT CEASED TO UTILIZE THEM AS REWA?*DED F€ASURES FOR 
:«CENTIVE BONUS PURPOSES. NOW, THERE IS NO INCENTIVE TO DRIVE DOWN COSTS 
IN- ILLINOIS, BUT THERE IS A CONCERN FOR CONTROLLING COST CElLltGS. 

THERE ARE LffilTIMATE CONCERNS THAT PERFORMANCE STANDARDS IWIBIT SERVICES 
TO THE HARD TO SERVE AND MOST IN NEED. IF STANDARDS ARE TOO HIGH, THEN 
WE SHOULD RELAX THEM. IF SDA'S ARE MAXIMIZIN5 RESULTS AT THE EXPENSE OF 
THE HARD TC SERv'K IN ORDER TO OBTAIN INCHTIVE BONUSES, THEN WE SHDULD 
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CHAH5E THE REWARD SYSTEM OR ELSE ELIMINATE IT ALTOSETHER, THE THREAT OF 
SANCTIONS IS IN ITSELF A POWERFUL INCENTIVE, 

THE FOURTH THEME IS THAT THE ALLOCATION FORHUU SHOULD PROVIDE EQUAL 
FOCUS ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC HARDSHIP, THt TWIN CONCERNS OF OTP A, 
THE FUNDIJG F lUU SHOULD ALSO TAKE INTO ACCOUNT THE CONNECTION 3ETMEEN 
LOCAL FUNDING ) STATE FUNDIN3, THESE TVO ELEMENTS HAVE BEEN 
INCORPORATED SUCCESSFU^LY INTO THE FRAMEWORK OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS, 
THE SUB-COW«ITTEE IS TO BE COI' LIMENTED FOR ITS EFFORT TO DEVISE AN 
EQUITABLE FORMUU THAT SIWJLTANEOUSlY PROMOTES EFFECTIVE TAWETIfG AND 
MAINTAINS FUNDIM5 STABILITY IN THE OTPA SYSTEM, THERE ARE AT LEAST THREE 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS THAT SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 



1, THE FORMULA COULD BE STRFNSTHENED BY A 
PROVISION REQUIRIfG THE USE OF THE CURRL T 
POPUUTION SURVEYS ' ANNUAL AVERAGE 
UNEfPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR THOSE LOCAL AREAS 
WHERE THEY ARE AVAIUBLE, THIS SICCESTION 
STEMS FROM THE CONCERN ABOUT A GROSS 
UNDERCOUNT OF JOBLESS PERSONS IN CHICASO. 
THE FOLLOWIJG TABLE SHOWS THE DIFr£RENCE 
BETWEEN THE COUNT OF UNEKPLOYED PERSONS AND 
THE UNEH>LOYMENT RATE IN THE OFFICIAL LABOR 
FORCE SERIES UTILIZED AS THE BASIS FOR JTPA 
ALLOCATIONS AND THE ANNUAL AVERAGE LABOR 
FORCE FIGURES AVAIU8LE FROM THE CURRENT 
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POPULATION SURVEY PROVIDED BY TME U.S. BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS FOR SELECTED LARGE 
CITIES. OVER m TMREE YEAR PERIOD SHOW IN 
m TABLE, m CURRENT POPULATION SURVEY 
COUNTED A JOBLESS TOTAL IN CHICPGO 37% LARGER 
THAN m OFFICIAL SERIES AND AN UNEhPLOYHENT 
RATE ABOUT 3.9 PERCENTAGE POINTS HIGHER THAN 
THE OFFICIAL SERIES. 



AVERAGE ANNUAL UNE^PLOY^NT IN CHIC/60 
OFFICIAL (FOR JTPA ALLOCATKmS) CURRENT POPULATION SURVEY (BLS) 



UNEH>LOYED 
19B5 145607 
19B6 1303B0 
19B7 117123 



UNOPLOYtgNT RATE 
9.5% 
9.3 
8.3 



UKEyLOYED 
203000 
IBOOOO 
155000 



UNE«>LOYf€NT RATE 
14.7% 

:3.i 

11.0 



2. THE MECHANICS OF THE 50% AMOUNT ALLOCATED ON 
m BASIS OF THE ECONOfllCALLY DISADVANTASED 
YOUTH RATE FOR THE WITHIN-STATE TITLE II-B 
FORMULA ARE UNCLEAR. 

3. THE NUMBER OF STATES QUALirVIfG FOR A SHARE 
OF FUNDS UNDER THE DEFINITION OF -SUBSTANTIAL 
NUMBER" PP?mS RESTRICTIVE. 
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TOE FIFTH AND FINAL TMEHE IS mi m AMENIXIENTS SHOULD MAINTAIN A 
STRAIGHT-FORWARD, SDA-CENTERED DELIVERY STRUCTURE, THIS THEME IS NOT 
CARRIED OUT IN THE CHALLENGE GRANT PROVISIONS. WITH THE CURRENT STRAIN 
ON RESOURCES IT IS 1M>0RTANT NOT TO DISSPATE OTPA DOLLARS JNDIfG A 
PARALLEL DELIVERY STRUCTURE. THE ADMINISTRATIVE HECHANISr. rOR THE 
CHALLENSE GRANT SHOULD BE INCORPORATED WITHIN THE STRUCTURE OF SDA'S AND 
ITS OBJECTIVES INCOK>ORATED INTO SDA'S TWO YEAR PLANS. 
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Senator Simon. Thank you, Mr. Vazquez. 

On point two of the final five points you were making, if you 
could provide us the details of the language you would like to see, 
we will weigh that at that point; OK? 

Mr. Vazquez. Fine. I will do that. 

Senator Simon. Great. 

Let me ask both of you, you heard the Mayor of Louisville indi- 
cate that there was a time lag problem in receiving funds from 
State Government. Do either of you have that problem? 

Mr. Vazquez. We do not in the City of Chicago. I think the State 
of Illinois has had a very timely approach to meeting its deadlines 
within the Act. 

Senator Simon. Mr. Joliy? 

Mr. Jolly. As you know, with us, Mr. Senator, we depend on the 
Private Industry Council, so if the Private Industry Council suffers, 
our subcontracts obviously suffer the same way. So if in Louisville, 
they are suffering the pains of getting the money, then obviously 
the OIC would suffer, because we subcontract through them. There 
has been some evidence of some difficulties in some States; wheth- 
er it is political or whether it is unreal administrative concern or 
whatever, there have been some delays, particularly where strong 
mayors may disagree with strong governors, and you get those 
kinds of relationships. So we would suffer as a result of the subcon- 
tract that we would get out of the Private Industry Council, and 
there is some evidence of that. 

Senator Simon. Yes, Mr. Vazquez? 

Mr. Vazquez. Senator, regarding Mayor Abramson's comments, I 
think we do support the local-Federal partnership for reasons other 
than the question of the timeliness of the funding, having to do, of 
course, with the direct relationship to meeting the Nation's disad- 
vantaged population needs. I think that that local-Federal partner- 
ship has proven itself in the past. 

The current provisions of working through the States does preju- 
dice us, largely because of the pass-through provisions that are 
worked out at the State level, the lack of data related to State allo- 
cations in relationship to the larger city needs, so that removing 
that State level of funding, I think, would allow us to have^ a much 
more direct relationship to the Feieral Government s priorities. 

Senator Simon. I thank you. 

Let me just mention, not too long ago the Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia was here, talking about illiteracy and so 
forth. She talked about hov/ an intensified preschool education pro- 
gram was helping people in Philadelphia They tested the program 
over time, and it was having a remarkable effect on the dropout 
rate, teenage pregnancy rate, and the crime rate. I asked her, 
"What percentage of the young people are you reaching who need 
this?" and she said about 2C percent— and that means 80 percent 
are falling through the cracks in our society. So we are not reach- 
ing the people we should. Unfortunately, that is true for too many 
people in our society, and you are on the cutting edge of reaching 
out there. 

Let me just commend you, Mr. Joll> , for using a term that I also 
use that a lot of people do not want to use, and that is "under- 
^•laes." I think it is real. 
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Mr. Jolly. Yes, it is. 

Senator Simon. Let's not pretend we do not have an underclass. 
It does not mean it is a permanent underclass, but unless we do 
something about it, fis you two are, it will be a permanent under- 
class. 

Let me just add, we welcome any other specific suggestions you 
have as we move along. We will be marking a bill up sometime 
after we receive the recommendations from the Department of 
Labor. 

We thank you for being b Te and for your tes Imony. 

Mr. Jolly. Thank you. 

Mr. Vazquez. Thank yoi\ zienator. 

Senator Simon. Our hearing stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:36 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 





JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT YOUTI 
EMPLOYMENT AMENDMENTS OF 1989 



THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 1989 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:07 a.m., in room 
SD-562, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Paul Simon 
(chairman of the suhcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Siioon and Adams. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR SIMON 

Ssnator Simon. The si!i)committee will come to order. 

This is the second in three hearings on Jf PA amendments. My 
concern, frankly, is that to a great extent we are creaming in the 
JTPA program. We are so eager for success, and we all want suc- 
cess, that we are reaching those where we are going to get some 
good, successful figures very quickly. 

When you compare JTPA and CETA, for example, it is very clear 
that CETA reached more of those who were not high school gradu- 
ates; those who ^ere the hard to employ. And it is, let me just add, 
part of an overall concern I have that we are increasingly segregat- 
ing our society on the basis of economics, and the poor more and 
more no longer live on our doorsteps and we are not reaching out, 
giving people an opportunrty that we should. 

Due to scheduling conflicts Senator Thurmond could not be here, 
his statement follows. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR STROM THURMOND 
Senator Thurmond. I commend you for holding this second, in a 
sems of three he-irings on the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA). The information that this Subcommittee is c'^taining 
through these hearings is most enlightening. 

Today, it is a pleajure for me to recognize one of our witnesses, 
Mr. Bill Shinn, who is from my State of South Cai'olina. Mr. Shinn 
js the Personnel and Employment Relations Manager of the Louis 
Rich Company, in Newberry, South Carolina. He will present testi- 
mony later this morning on behalf of the National Rehabilitation 
Association. Mr. Shinn is a fine man, who has gained valuable in- 
sight into the benefits of hiring individuals with disabilities. He 
has seen the contributions that disabled persons can make to the 
workplace, once they have received the proper training. The Louis 
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Rich Company operates a poultry processing plant in South Caroli- 
na, which employs over 1,000 employees, many of whom were hired 
under the Job Training Partnership Act. 

Mr. Chairman, this South Carolina industry is convinced that 
the JTPA is an essential component of the effort on the part of the 
public and private sectors to mainstream our disadvantaged and 
disabled citizens into America's workforce. I agree. The JTPA has 
proven itself to be one of the major initiatives impacting the em- 
ployment demands that are facing our Nation, and it has served as 
a flexible vehicle for meeting changing market requirements. 

The Department of Labor has conducted an extensive review of 
the Job Training Partnership Act through its JTPA Advisory Com- 
mittee. I have been informed that the advisory committee released 
its report yesterday. I am looking forward to reviewing the findings 
of the advisory committee and considering them along with the 
measure, S. 543, that has been introduced b; the Chairman of our 
Subcommittee. 

Unfortunately, my schedule will not permit me to stay for tne 
entire hearing. However, I will submit luestions to our witness*3s, 
which I believe will be helpful to the members of our Subcommit- 
tee as we evaluate the JTPA and seek to refine it, so that it will be 
even more successful in its mission of enhancing the employability 
of the disadvantaged youth and adults of our Country. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your cooperation and courtesy in our 
efforts to revise the JTPA. You are to be commended for your dedi- 
cation to this task, and I appreciate having the benefit of the ex- 
pertise that you have developed in this area. I am confident that, 
under your able leadership on this issue, our Subcommittee will 
craft revisions that will increase the effectiveness of the JTPA. I 
am looking forward to reviewing the testimony that is presented 
toua:; and would like to welcome our witnesses to this hearing. 

Senator Simon. Our first witness is one of the most articulate 
people in the United States, well worth waiting eight minutes for 
here, Marian Edelman. She is the President of the Children's De- 
fense Fund. She has been a powerful voice for pi more rational a 
more compassionate policy in this nation. 

Part of this bill, the challenge grant proposal, is a product of 
Marian Wright Edelman. We are very pleased to have her here as 
our first witness. v. r 

Then I may say to the other witnesses, we are facing a bit ot a 
problem with Larr>' Eagleburger, the nominee for Deputy Secre- 
tary of State. I am on the Foreign Relations Committee and will 
have to recess the hearing for a few minutes while I run to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I hope it will be for only a few min- 
utes, until we get some things worked out down there. Then I will 
be right back. 

We are very pleased to have you here, Ms. Edelman. 

STATEMENT OF MARIAN RIGHT EDELMAN, PRESIDENT, 
CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND 
Ms. Edelman. I am very pleased to be here, Mr. Chairman, and 
my deep apologies for being late. I know how busy the Senator is. 
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Senator Simon. You hr-tve had to wait for Senators so often that 
it is only appropriate that we occasionally have to wait for others. 

M'! Edelman. Well, I also just appreciate the Chairman's strong 
leaaership on behalf of disadvantaged young people. You have been 
a strong and persistent voice, eloquent voice, and I am just deeply 
grateful. 

Everywhere I go, like I am sure everywhere you go, those who 
work with young pec^/L :!re puzzled by our country's willingness to 
throw away the futur ^ A our young people, to ignore their poten- 
tial contributions to the community, and to pay the large ard 
mounting costo of neglect. 

Th^ ask what will be done to rescue our young men, who in- 
creasingly cannot earn enough money to marry or support even a 
small-family. They know that JTPA, as currently structured, is not 
effective and not enough. So T welcome very much your efforts to 
take the needed steps to strengthen this program's effectiveness on 
behalf of the disadvantaged young. 

The problems facing young people who don't go to college will 
neither go away nor disappear through economic growth alone. Be- 
tween 1973 and 1987, the average earnings of young men in their 
20s dropped by 18 percent, and the proportion of young men who 
did not work at all during an entire year nearly doubled. 

During the same period, the marriage rates for young men fell 
by half, and the poverty rate for young families nearly doubled. 
And as you know, we are spending a lot of time on trying to pre- 
vent teenage pregnanc:^^. The fact is now that 61 percent of all 
black babies are being bom to never married, single v/omen, and 
that gets back directly, though, to the inability of young men to 
have decent skills and to get decent jobs and to support families. So 
the basis for family formation is economic self-sufficiency. 

Almost 30 percent of all young families with children lived in 
poverty in 1987. We must act now with urgency to save our young 
men and women. Wliiie JTPA Ly itself is not the whole answer, 
right now it h contributing far too little to the solution. 

JTPA typically avoids, as you have already pointed out, Mr. 
Chairman, those young people most in need of help. It focuses so 
heavily upon quick job placement and short-term results that it ig- 
nores more intensive and lasting investments in our youth. 

I applaud your proposal to target more funds to low-income com- 
munities, giving communities greater flexibility to mount experi- 
mental programs for hard-to-serve populations, revising perform- 
ance standards to stress basic skills and longer-term gams In em- 
ployability. These modest steps will help JTPA fulfill its original 
mission of opening doors for economically disadvantaged young 
peopla 

There are two additional steps that you have incorporated in 
your proposals which we want to support very strongly this year. 
First is the creation of a strong replication mechanism to use the 
knowledge we already have about successful programs for young 
people and, second, the establishment of the Fair Chance Program 
to reach out to those youths not currently served by JTPA, and test 
our ability to create a seamless web of services which meet their 
needs because most disadvantaged yuung people have multiple 
needs which will not respond to single interventions. 
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A focused replication effort within JTPA is long overdue. No 
business or corporation could survive without some way of field 
testing its products or services, incorporating the lessons learned, 
and franchising the results throughout the firm. We need a similar 
mechanism in our social pro-ams to improve the quality of our ef- 
forts for young people, mcluding JTPA. , 

There is nothing mysterious or even expensive about this. With 
very limited funds, we can support high-quality technical assist- 
ance and incentive grants for communities that adopt effective 
models and approaches. 

But the pay-off is potentially quite large, measured in greater re- 
turns on $1.4 billion spent in JTPA funds spent for youth. 

Finally, I am very grateful for your interest in the grant commis- 
sion's Ftir Chance proposal on which we have worked extensively 
during the past year. Ii we are to avoid losing an entire generation 
of young people, we need a strong new message of hope and oppor- 
tunity, and we need to get every State involved in the challenge of 
integrated existing efforts into a comprehensive set of servicer for 
youth with multiple needs. 

The Fair Chance Program would provide the catalyst for this 
crucial next step. It is not just another categorical program which 
v.'^ould add to the duplication and bureaucratic morass. 

Fair Chance would give communities a powerful incentive to 
come to the table and seek to coordinate their fragmented re- 
sources. Its funds would not be used to set up a new or competing 
system which cii cum vents JTPA. Rather, they would fill the gaps 
and build the essential bridges between JTPA and other programs 
servmg at-risk youth. 

We all know there is a crisis out there. We are paying for it, and 
for our neglect with the uxiraveling of our young families, with the 
loss of our young men to a vicious cycle of drugs, crime, and vio- 
lence, and the constant drain on public funds for prison and wel- 
fare costs. 

It is time to begin a new era, to invest in our young people, and 
to put an end to this tragic loss of life and hope among the next 
generations of America. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify and I thank you tor 
your leadership, and I am looking forward to working with you to 
see that these proposals become reality in this Congress. 

Senator Simon. I thank you. Your full statement will be entered 
in the record, and the full statements of the succeeding witnesses 
will be entered in the record. 

One of the things you say— and this is moving away temporarily 
from the JTPA program, is that JTPA by itself is not the whole 
answer, but right now it is contributing too little to the solution. 

This legislation, tinkers at the edges with the problem rather 
than assaulting the problem. We are doing very little, dreaming 
about really reaching out. , «t . t.^ t^j i 

If suddenly President Bush were to say to Marian Wright Mel- 
man— and I wish he were to do this, what can really be done to 
help the underclass in our society. You can do five things. How 
vvould you respond to President Bush. 

Ms. Edelman. The first thing you have got to do is prevent as 
many people who are not now in an underclass from becoming 
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members of that underclass. Most of the poor are not in an under- 
class, and that is why we have got to put into place preventive in- 
vestment policies. 

We have laid out in this year's "Vision'' a bill of hope that says 
let us set goals by 1992 to invest fully in those successful, cost effec- 
tive, preventive programs— pre-natal care, immunizations, preven- 
tive health care for mothers and children at up to 200 percent of 
the poverty level, full Head Start for everybody. Title I education— 
so that youiis people and a good early childhood foundation and a 
child care system like ABC supplements, not as a substitute for, 
adequate income supports to working families so that children get 
that good early str .t. We know what works. We know how to pro- 
vide decent preventive investment programs. So that is the first 
step, is to give the kids a good start. 

Secondly, we have got to put into place a comprehensive service 
system. We have talked about seamless web here, but you can't do 
one thing and expect it to work. No par:)nt v/ould choose between 
education or child care, but we have got to talk about integrated 
remedial service delivery systems for young people who are already 
in their teen years and who need an extra push and extra help and 
remediation to get back into school or to get a;>^ 

So you have got to have the kinds of things you art talking about 
here, but to deal with ou<>of-school youth so that, again, they see 
that there is some hope and there is some alternative. 

Third, you have got to deal with kind of the basic wage issue and 
jobs issues. Again, if youiig people who stay in school get out there 
and find that there is not a job, and one in four of all black high 
school graduates in this country are unemployed, you know, they 
don t have an incentive to stay in school. 

^ We have got to really deal with both jobs and the nature of those 
jobs, and make sure that those jobs pay a decent living wage. That 
makes us support the minimum very strongly. 

Fourth, we have got to deal with housing. I mean, we have got to 
stop the absolute assault on low and moderate-income housing, and 
that is something that is now becoming a middle-class problem. 

We all used to cry when our kids left to go off to school or go to 
college. Now, we are crying because they are never going to go off 
and leave home because they can't afford to buy a house. And we 
really have got to deal with the problems of young families of all 
races and classes, and the housing issue is a piece of that. 

But, fifth, and most important, we have got to create a climate of 
change, a new of expectations and values for our young people. 
We have crazy, immoral national investment priorities and we are 
going to have to deal with the crisis of our youth and families like 
it IS. There is a real crisis upon which this nation's very future de- 
pends. 

Ifc/ know, when we have got a savings ^nd loan crisis, you all 
somehow find, or the President can find $G0 billion. When you 
want to sort of add a new weapons system, that money somehow 
appears. 

Yet, wb a you say you want to have 3, 4, 5, 10 billion, or 27 bil- 
lion, which is what it would take to eliminate poverty in families 
with children, which is what our goal ought to be, somehow we 
can t afford it. 
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So we have got to change our notion of what is important, our 
notions of what is security, and eliminate child and family poverty 
in this country through jobs, income supports, and supportive serv- 
ices* 

It is all laid out in our new "Vision" book and if you would just 
do that, we would solve all these problems. [Laughter.] 

Senator Simon. I knew I could get a good answer, and you did it 
without even taking a breath. [Laughter.] , ^ , 

It is very interesting to use the figure 27 billion because we have 
seen in the last few weeks the prime rate of interest go up one per- 
cent. A one-percent increase in the prime rate of interest costs the 
federal government $27 billion a year. ^ . ir r 

If ^fe brought interest rates down two percent and used halt ot 
that to reduce the deficit and the other half to do what you are 
talking about. How much richer of a country we would be. 

In your statement, you also say between 1973 and 1987, the aver- 
age earnings of young men in their 20s dropped by 18 percent, and 
the proportion of young men who did not work at all during an 
entire year nearly doubled. , , . , • i. 

We have also seen the numbers of young black males going to 
college decreasing. What are we doing to our society when we 
permit all of this? 

Ms. Edelman. We are moving backwards. We are creating a two- 
tier system, but we are building an alienation that I think is going 
to cost us all in the future. I think the message that this country is 
going to have to get is that its very capacity to compete economi- 
cally and to remain a first-rate power depends not on weapons sys- 
tems over in the Pentagon and not the savings and loan associa- 
tions leading this country in the 21st century. ^ 

It depends on whether we invest in every child now in order to 
make them productive workers. We have a shrinking child popula- 
tion, a shrinking young workers population. More and more ot 
them are minorities, and we are cutting off our noses when we are 
denying these young people a chance to become productive rather 
than dependent citizens. r . . 

The very future economic competitiveness of this nation rests on 
what we do with poor minority youth. To the der^ee that they are 
becoming drug addicts and drug pushers and alcoholics rather than 
trained workers, educated workers, we are dooming, I think, Amer- 
ica's economic future, to say nothing of our moral legitimacy. 

We have documented what is happening to our black young men 
and all of our young people, to our young families, in Vanishing 
Dreams,'* which I am sure members of your Subcommittee statt 

have. J 
But I think the message we are going to have to say over and 
over again is we don't have a choice about investing in young 
people anymore. If we are serious about being a strong nation, 
about leading, about compt^ting with the Japanese and Germans, 
and about just being a decent people, we need these poor black 
young people as much as we need our more privileged white ones 
now. We need every child. , ..i. i j 

So I hope we have common sense as a nation and that leaders 
like you and your messages that this is where the real security of 
this nation lies will begin to prevail, because for the first time in 
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15 years, working on children's issues, doing what is right and 
doing what a democratic society professes it wants to do and wanes 
to be, and doing what is absolutely essericial to save our national 
skins have converged. 

So I hope, therefore, we take this next period as one where we 
try to put into place the strong building blocks for healthy families 
and for healthy young people, because if we do it wrong or do it 
cheap or do it cosmetically, it is not going to work. That means 
that the quality of life .or all of us and the standard of living for 
all of us is going to def ine. 

^Senator Simon. An( when you say doing it cosmetically, even the 
JTPA program— you know, we are reaching five percent of the eli- 
gibles here. You know, it is a good program. It can be a better pro- 
gram, and that is what we want to do here, but we are just scratch- 
ing the surface. 
Ms. Edelman. Scratching the surface. 

Senator Simon. Well, I thank you for your leadership. Svery ' 
time I hear you, I vant to get charged up again and go out and 
mount the 

Ms. Edelman. Just do U. You know, there are a whole lot of 
people out in communities who are really ready, and I think that it 
is time for the political leaders— and I know you are aware of this 
and have been out there, but it is time for political leaders to catch 
up with the American people. 

They are ready; they are waiting to be galvanized. They now 
know that we have got problems and they are rerdy to confront 
them, and I just hope that with more strong voices like you, we 
will get about the business of doing it. 

Senator Si. :oN. Thank you very, very much. 

Ms. Edelman. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. And you are correct. My staff probably has that 
report, but I don't. 

Ms. Edelman. Well, I am going to leave you your own personal 
copy, so when you have nothing to do 

Senator Simon. All right. Thank you very, very much. 

Ms. Edelman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Edelman follows:] 
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X wolcooe the opportunity to coa« bo£or« tho Subconaaittoe 
this sorning to discuss ways in wtiich tho Job Training Partner- 
ship Act can bo jstrengthcned and tho next steps we aust take to 
save our young people. 

It was over a year Ago that I last .^ae before this 
Subconaittee to talk about what we aust do to rescue the current 
generation of youth from lives without work and without hope. He 
were deeply grateful then for Senator Hetzenbaun*s efforts to 
call attention to tho needs of severely disadvantaged youth* and 
wo greatly appreciate the Chairnan's stronq leadership this year 
to undertake a much-needed re focusing of the JTPA program. 

In the year that has gone by> little haw changed for our 
young ^ople. Everywhere X go* those who work with young people 
are puzzled by our willingness to throw away the futures of our 
youchf to ijnore their potential contributions to the community 
and to pay the large and mounting costs of neglect. In 
particular f they ask what will be done to rescue our young men» 
who increasingly cannot earn enough to marry or support even a 
small family. They know that JTFA as currently structured is not 
effective and not enough. 

Tho problem facing young people who do not go on to college 
will not go away* and it will not disappear through economic 
growth alone. Between 1973 and 1987 « the average earnings of 
young men in their twenties dropped by 18 percent* and the 
proportion of young nen who did not work at all during the entire 
year nearly doubled. During the same period* the marriage rate 
for young men fell by half and the poverty rate for young 
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faailief nfia^Iy doubled. AJaost 30 percent of all young fanilios 
with children lived in pover***^ In 1987. 

CDF recontly coapleted a conprohensivo stud/ of the oconoaic 
plight of our young faailies, entitled vanishing Dreaas . The 
picture which emerged froa our research, undertaken in 
conjunction witb Dr. Andrew Sua of Kortheastern University's 
Center for Labor Market Studies, is deeply troubling. An 
economic disaster has afflicted Aaerica*5 young faailies since 
the early 197Ps, the likes of which, we have not seen since the 
Croat Depression. Our report documents t^^t the econoaic 
probleas of ^oung workers are a oa^or ptx^ ot the growing tragedy 
of child poverty in America, and that the American dreaa has 
begun to unravel for this generation of youth people. 

Ke must act to save our young aen and women. JTPA by itself 
is not the whole answer, but right now it is contributing too 
little to the solution. 

The problems in JTPA are now all too familiar: the prograa 
typically avoids those young people cost in need of help, and it 
focuses so heavily upon quick job placements an'l short*tera 
results that it ignores more intensive and lasting iavestaents in 
our youth. The JTPA system has responded well to some 
■rhallengoA, and has restored public confidence in the potential 
for helping the unemployed through federal job training efforts. 
Yet it is now .*fte to rededlcato ourselves to the more difficult 
challenges of reaching young people who are now shut cut of most 
JTPA programs and giving local coou&unltlos the *''X)ls to do an 
effective job in serving these youth. 
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The Job Training Partnership Act Amendnents o£ 1989 (S.543), 
as introduced by Chairman Simon, include a number o£ appropriate 
and important steps to strengthen the JTPA systea. Xn 
particular y CDF applauds the Chairman's proposals to addresc 
these problems by targeting more funds to low-incoae ooanunitieSf 
giving communities greater flexibility to mount experimental 
programs for "hard-to-serve" populations, and revising 
performance standards to stress basic skills and longer-term 
gains in employability . These changes will help JTPA fulfill its 
original missj.on of opening doors for economically disadvantaged 
young people, and deserve the Subcommittee's support. 

The proposed change in the JTPA allocation formula, while 
raising difficult poilticcl questions for the Congress, is 
clearly justified by the changing nature of the problems in the 
youth labor market. If we intend to use JTPA to achieve long- 
term employment gains for economically disadvantaged youth and 
adults, we must target funds effectively to poor neighborhoodr , 
including both depressed rural areas and our inner cities. By 
relying too heavily upon official unemployment data, the current 
allocation formula spreads JTPA funds too thinly and fails to 
focus available resources on those communities with high 
concentrations of low-income workers and families. We can do 
better . 

We also can do better in encouraging i inovation while also 
ensuring results on behalf of harder-to-serve youth. The 
challenges of servin9 in-school versus out-of -school youth are 
very different, and expectations o£ success in JTPA programs must 
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reflect these differences. In addition, while there are good 
reasons to preserve the perfornance-based nature of tho JTPA 
prograa, we aust. find new ways of recognizing that reaching and 
helping core disadvantaged youth reoains as ouch an art as a 
science and that coanunities need sooe flexibility to try new 
approaches and to fail. If we demand predictable results for 
every JTFA dollar we spend, we can hardly be surprised when risks 
are oinioized and the toughest problems largely avoided. 

Beyond these revisions in the current JT?A prograa, there 
are two additional steps incorporated in the Chairman's proposals 
which we must take this year: (1) creation of a strong 
replication nechanisa to use the knowledge we already have about 
successful programs for young people; and (2) eswablishment of 
the Pair Chance program to reach out to those youth not currently 
served by JTPA or any other program and test our ability to 
create a "seamless web" of services which meets their needs. COP 
has welcomed the chance to work closely with the Chairman in the 
development of these initiatives, and wc urge the Subcosnittee's 
strong support for them as logical next steps to strengthen our 
current youth employment efforts. 

A focused replication effort within JTPA is long overdue. 
No business or corporation could survive without some way of 
field testing its products or services, incorporating the lessons 
learned and franchisiirj the results throughout the firm. He need 
a similar mechanism in our social programs to improve the quality 
of our efforts for young people, including JTPA. There's nothing 
Dysterious or even expensive about this: with very limited 
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funds, vfe can support high-quality technical assistance and 
incentive grants £or communities that adopt effective oodel^ and 
approaches. But the payoff is potentially quite large , aeasured 
in greater returns on $1.4 billion in JTPA funds; spent for youth. 

The U.S. Oepartsent of Labor has already undertaken this 
kind of replication on a Tiaited scale in its national pilot and 
demonstration efforts. For exaople, the recent OOL coiaaitaent to 
replicate the Su&ser Education and Training Prograa (STEP) 
developed by Public/Private Ventures in dozens of cosoaunities 
throughout the country represents the kind of investment in 
proven approaches which we should be caking on a far oorc 
systeaatic basis within JTPA. 

For decadesr we have tested various program Ex>dels through 
prlot projects and demonstration programs, both publically and 
privately funded, but we still have failed to build upon the 
lessons we have learned through ever >]est investments in 
technical assistance or incentive grants. At times, ve encourage 
local cccaut^Ities to implement model programs — Section 205 of the 
current JTPA statute, which lists exemplary youth programs as 
options for use of JTPA funds, is a good exaxpld. Yet in JTPA we 
have not taken the next step ol g^iving communities the guidance 
and the financial incentives they need to get started. 

There is no magic formula for successful program replication 
on a large scale. He need to find a way to shield the selection 
of program models frco u'^aue political influence, ensuring that 
only those approaches with reasonable evidence of success become 
the focus of replication efforts. We also need to rely upon 
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national or regional intercediaries to provide the hands-on 
guidance and advice which is crucial to successful replication 
but exceeds the -technical assistance capacity of the Departcent 
of Labor « Witl^ this general ap^ ^ach, we can put sose cuscle 
behind the eopty exhortations of Section 235 of JTPA and invest 
sore systematically in successful prograss« 

Finallyr ve are grateful to the Chairsan for his interest in 
and sponsorship of the Fair Chance proposal developed by the 
Hilli&a T, Grant Foundation Cossaission on Work, Faoily and 
Citizenship. CD? staff worked extensively with the Grant 
COsaission during the past year, and we ewe the Cosaission aany 
thanks for its tireless efforts over the past two years to call 
attention to the needs of noncclle^^^-bound youth, the so-called 
•forgotten half," We see the Fair Chance proposal as a beginning 
step to corr^t a pattern of persistent underinvestsent in those 
young people who choose not go on to sose foro of postsecondary 
education, and we join the Grant Cccaission in strong support for 
its enactaent this year. 

If we are to avoid losing an entire generation of young 
people, we need a strong new message of hope and opportunity, and 
ve need to get every state involved in the challenge of 
integrating existing efforts into a coaprehensive set of services 
for youth with aultiple needs. The Fair Chance p7 iraa wsuld 
provide the cat£.lyst for t^is cn^cial next step, is not just 
another categorical prograo which would add to the duplication 
and bureaucratic corass. To the contrary. Fair Chance would give 
coanucities a powerful incentive to cone to the table and seek to 
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coordinate their frageenteC resources. Pair Chance funds woulrt 
not be used to sot up a new or competing systen which cit^ wents 
JTPA; rather> tliey would fill the gaps and build the essential 
bridges between JTPA and other pr or raws serving at-risic youth. 

Although the Fair Chance program would be authorized as a 
new Part H of Title IV of JTPA# we nust stress that tte progran 
would reach well beyond the confines of JTPA in pursuit of 
improved coordination end integration of services at the local 
level. In coaaunities where the local Private Industry Council 
is broadly representative and the logical sponsor of an 
cocaunity-wide effort to guarantee access to education and 
training for all youth* the Fair Chance proposal explicit 
authorizes the designation of the PIC as the consortium 
responsible for developoent and lapleaentation of the Fair Chance 
prograa. However » the pro, osal also permits local cocjcunities to 
rely upon other new or existing aechanisas for this purpose* 
thereby preserving oaximua local flexibility and providing 
alternatives for coaaunA.ty-wide collaboration m the event that 
the PIC fails to exercise strong lender ship in this area. 

For several years now, there have been anecdotal reports of 
rticruitaent problecs within JTPA youth prograas. Such reports 
have been puzzling » because the evidence also suggests that JTPA 
prograes reach only a soall fraction of all young people m need 
of reaedial education or training assistance. Fair Chance will 
give us new insights into the extent of unaet needs within the 
youth population by challenging local coaaunities to reach core 
aggressively into low mcoae neighborhoods and giving them the 
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resources needed to deliver on their promise of help for young 
people. In the process. Fair Chance will also send a sorely- 
needed aessage of hope and opportunity to large groups or 
ftmerica*s youth who now see no place and no hope for theaselves 
in the future. 

Now is the tine to act, not to bicker. We all know there is 
a crisis out there. We are paying for our neglect with the 
unravelling of oar young fanilies, the loss of our young men to a 
vicious cycle of drugs / crime and violence, and the constant 
drain or* public funds for prison and welfare costs. Xt*s time to 
begin a new era, to invest in our young people and to put an end 
to this tragic loss of life and hope among the next generation of 
Americans* 

CDF looks forward to working v*th the Subcommittee for 
enactsent of S. 543, and I icome the opportunity to respond to 
any questions or cocaerts ^au might have. 
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Senator Simon. As I indicctted before, I am involved in the For- 
eigr. Relations Committee problem we face down there right now. I 
am going to have to recess. We v/ill recess for ten minutes and be 
right back. I apologize to the other witnesses here. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Simon. The subcommittee hearing mil resume, and my 
apologies to the witnesses. Let me add, I may get pulled down there 
again at any moment, so we will try and speed through this process 
as rapidly as we can. 

First, a panel of William Kolberg, the President of the National 
Alliance of Business, who has been a frequent visitor before our 
subcommittee, and we are very pleased to have you back again; 
and Jack Klepinger, the Chairman of the National Association of 
the PICs from Weber-Morgan, Utah. We are happy to have you 
here again. Jack. 

We will enter both of your statements in the record, but let me 
hear from both of you. 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM H. KOLBERG, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS; AND JACK KLEPINGER, CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY COUNCILS 

Mr. Kolberg. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for inviting 
me again to appear before this committee. Let me begii. by saying 
that, in general, we support your legislation. We appreciate the 
open consultative process that you and your staff have gone 
through. 

I was happy to hear you say earlier in talking to Marian Wright 
Edelman that you think the JTPA is a very good program. I know 
you know we agree with that, but certainly it can be improved a 
great deal. 

I don't know whether you have had a chance to know or read the 

new report from 

Senator Simon. I have just glanced at it, but it is a 

Mr. Kolberg [continuing]. The Job Training Advisory Commit- 
te "ack and I were both members of that body. I think that your 
1 *ation and the recommendations that 38 of us made to the Sec- 
re iry are very consistent rijght on through. I hope that through 
your legislation and our continuing work that we can bring to pass 
a lot of changes. 

Let me just go through five quick things that I v. ,M like to em- 
phasize this n.orning. To me, the most important part of your bill 
and the most important part of this report is a new youth title, the 
emphasis of new money and new authority for youth, because as 
you said earlier, we need to devote more resources and we need to 
develop more innovative strategies. 

Wc think the separating of the adults and the youth in JTPA 
would be a very important new emphasis on youth, and we certain- 
ly welcome that. The Fair Chance Youth Opportunity Grant, we 
think, again, is an important new, possibly innovative program. We 
think that it perhaps goes too far and covers too many people in 
the context of the way it is now written. Perhaps it is a bit too cat- 
egorical, but, Mr. Chairman, in the way you have been conducting 
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the development c* this legislation, I know we will have another 
chance to talk further about it. So, again, I would just ©ay related 
to youth that what you are doing, we welcome. We think that new 
emphasis, new funds, and new, innovative titles are important, and 
we look forward to working with you. 

Secondly, on funding and allocation formulas, you may rer: <^m- 
ber that I wi\s here the last time and testified before you. I said 
JTPA was becoming badly underfunded. I would repeat that again 
that the main titles have bee eroded by inflation to the tune oi 
about 22 percent since it was written. We need to do something 
about that. So, certainly, the addition of more .^oney is an impor- 
tant thing and we certainly support that. 

As far as the allocation formulas are concerned, we need to do a 
better job of taigeting the money in this program, where the prob- 
lems are. The problems; are concentrated in our inner cities, and so 
in general, again, I think you are moving in the ri^ht direction and 
we certainly support it. 

Number three, you said earlier that there was some creaming 
JTPA. Yes, there is some. The things you have in j^our bill, I think, 
move in the right direction. We need to target services better. 

You v»Ill find in this report, Mr. Chairman, a number of very 
specific ideas, some of which are already incorporated in your bill. 
I hope you will take a careful look at those and perhaps incorpo- 
rate even more of those ideas. We certainly can target a whole lot 
better than we have in the past, and let us see if we can't get rid of 
whatever creaming there is out there. Certainly, there isn*t enough 
money. As you said earlier, five percent is all we reach, so we have 
got to be very careful to do the job with those most in need. 

Number four, on private industry councils, when T was here the 
last time I gave what I thought was a rather strong statement 
about the importance of maintaining the private sector character 
of that council. 

I am glad to see, Mr. Chairman, that your latcjst draft has now 
changed that; that we continue a majority of j: nvate sector, for- 
profit people on the council and the chairmanship on the council. 

Beyond that, I think we all ought to be a bit careful about set- 
ting percentages in law, and therefore making it impossible for 
local elected officials to adjust their councils to their local needs. 
But, in general, again, Mr. Chairman, you have been very flexible. 
We appreciate it. 

As you know, we think, and I gather you agree now, that the pri- 
vate sector character of the council has been one of the most im- 
portant success factors, and I hope that we can continue that. 

Fifthly, and this is almost a personal thing, I notice that you 
have proposed abolisning the National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy. I had a part in creating that some years ago. 

I agree with you that it has never functioned the way I hoped It 
would. I gather you don*t think it functions well now, and I agree 
with that. But the reason I raise it is that we do not now have in 
the federal government a way to pull the various Cabinet agencies 
together in some strategic planning, some strategic thinking mech- 
anism so that we can come out with an employment and training 
poL^^ for the United States. Perhaps the National Commission, re- 
formed with different membership, could do that. 
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I would urge you to think in general not necessarily about the 
l lational Commission, but about that lack that we now have in the 
Executive Brarcn and the Legislative Branch as a way of pulling 
together In one single plac*^ the public and private actors that need 
to be brought together tc develop the kind of an overall strategic 
plan for the workforce of the future that you were talking viith 
Marian this morning about and I know you know very much about. 

Perhaps in thinking again about the National Commission, we 
can think more creatively and come up with something that is 
going to work better for us. I would be happy to work with you on 
that one. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me say again that the process you 
have gone through, I hink is stellar. I appreciate the cooperation 
fhuc you and your statf have given all of us. I look forward to your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kolberg follows:] 
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BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCnVITY 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND nJMAN RESOURCES 
UIJITED STATES SENATE 



JOB TRAINING PARTNERSfflP ACT YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AMENDMENT OF 19S3 



Mr, Chairman, I ap 'eciate the opportunity to testify on the proposed Job Training 
Partnership Act Youth Employment Amendments of 1383. 

I am WlUiam H. Kolberg, President of the National Alliance of Business. The Alliance Is 
tnc only national organization led by and representing business In the specific area of 
job training, employment, and human resource development for the nation's unemployed 
and disadvantaged. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment you on the open, consultative process that you have 
pursued in the development of this legislation. This latest draft Is one that we at the 
Aiiisnce can support In most of Its major elements. We hope to work with you closely tn 
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ironing out some of the details. The bill reflects many of the recommendations of the 
national JTPA advisory body to Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole which released its 
recommendations several days a^o. I have been privileg^ed to be a member of that body. 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF PaOGRAk<f SERVICES 

The National Alliance of Business believes that the JTPA syst should be steered 
toward providing^ more intensive and comprehensive services to JTPA participants. It is 
important that, at the end of a participant's training period, that participant is not only 
able to find a Job, but is able to find a Job at a good paying wcge, retain that Job, and 
move on to a better Job at a later time. Such success involves training which results in 
the acquisition of basic slcills; not only reading, writing, and arithmetic, but also the 
abilities to thlnlc, exercise Judgment, and learn how to learn. The Jobs of today and of 
the future demand such slcills, and JTPA must be part cf a human resource development 
system which meets these needs. 

The JTPA advfaory group report lays out a comprehensive proposal for improving quality 
of program services, which Includes Individualizing training programs and increasing the 
investment in training and research designed to b^tld the capacity of the staff who 
administer and deliver JTPA at the state and local levels. It also recommends changes 
in the performance stan^.ards system and in limitations on expenditures which might 
otherwise be preventing local areas from adopting more Intensive service delivery 
strategies. 

I support these Advisory Committee recommendations and am pleased to find your 
legislation mirroring many of the Committee report's tenets. 
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Separatlig Adult aixLYouth Programming 

Your proposal places new emphasis on youth services which I believe Is particularly 
Important, Your bill, like the JXPA advisory committee report, proposes to realign 
adult and youth services Into consolidated program titles that wlU enhance the ability of 
local programs to coordinate efforts with educational Institutions and provide more 
comprehensive year-round services for at-risk youth. We would concu? with the 
advis ry committee report that a majority of funding under a sepjirate youth title b<r 
spent on out of school youth, the so called "forgotten ha,.," many of whom are dropouts, 

".tudlcs have Indicated that the youth summer employment program Is no longer the 
most effective use of federf -employment and training funds. In many areas, there Is no 
shortage of private sector summer employment opportunities for youth. Additionally, 
research has shown that the sklU needs of at-risk youth are rarely addressed through 
summer employment alune; youth need Instead a comprehensive array of year-round 
services, which may Include a Job during the summer. 

Combining year-round youth programming, pirtlcularly basic skllU training, with youth 
summer employment programming may be the most effective means for giving local 
progran: operators the ability and the Incentive to use their youth '-nds more 
effectively, 

Fftif Chance Youth Opportunity Ch aUenge Grant 

Your Pair Chance proposal highlights the Importance that this nation must place on 
serving youth and casing their transition Into V\t world of work. TTou are right that we 
must put more emphasis on helping our youth, d,svot#5 more resources, and develop more 
Innovative service strategies, I am concerned, though* about the categorical nature of 
this proposal. 
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The Fair Chance proposal would make all youth In a demonstration ares eligible for 
services^ rather than targeting services to those economically disadvantaged youth with 
skills deficiencies. While ideally we would like to see ev5ry youth assisted In making the 
transition from school to work, training, or higher education, we realize that this Is not 
possible today. Instead, we must concentrate resources where they are most needed. 

If we bow to budget realities and strip cway the requirement for universal eligibility, 
what is left Is not significantly different from what we would all like to sec under JTPA. 
The programs and services which would be provided under Fair Chance are the same as 
those wftich would be allowed under the proposed new Title II-B. If additional funds 
l>eyond Title II-B could be found for youth service activities, we could benefit from Fair 
Chance's emphasis on targeting funds to areas with high numbers of economically 
disadvantaged youth by establishing special JTPA concentration grants which would only 
be available to a limited number of service delivery areas. 

We all agree that the relevant entitles — business, community based organizations, 
education agencies, and employment and training agencies — should be brought together 
so th«t resources can be combined to meet the complex needs of many of our youth. 
The PICs were created to be Jhg convening booy for these relevant entities. Creating a 
new coordlnatlve body at the local level is redundant. Fair Chance considers PICs as 
simply another group to be Included in a new coordlnatlve body, if this precedent were 
established and a new coordlnatlve body were called for In another piece of legislation 
concerning human resource development, you would soon lose the impact of a 
community-wide effort to try to fit all programs Into a more rational delivery litrategy. 
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Performance standards and their accomp ^nz Incentive systems establish the goals 
and priorities of the 3TPA training sys. They are powerful toob that can be used to 
guide the system to provide the kind of training JTPA participants need and our 
economy demands. It Is certainly appropriate •o look at a variety of approac-hcs to 
refining these tools. 

l?Irst, we would recommend that the legisl6\.on be changed to drop the requirement that 
governors dUtrlbute Incentive grants "based on the dcgrre by which the service delivery 
arc«s exceed their ;,<rformance standards" (Sec. 202(b)(3)(B)l. In many Instan-ses, this 
requirement has served to encourage SDAs to serve a high proportion of Job ready 
Individuals In order to reap the largest Incentive rewards possible. 

Cost standards also need to be reconsidered. We feel that costs must be measured and 
reported In some form In order to guarantee that SDAs focus on program ef'iclcncy, but 
It mey be necessary to rci :he power of the existing cost standards In order to 
reduce the effect those stanxArds arc having on training quality. We r<»<:cmmend that 
the federal government continue to establish cost measures, and that states and SDAs 
continue to report their expenditures, but that SDAs not receive Inc«.tlve grants for 
exceeding these standards. Incentive rewards have encouraged some SDAs to drive 
costs down below levels necessary for providing comprehensive services to more at-risk 
Individuals. 

We feel that these changes would encourage service to the "hard-to-serve," and would 
be preferable to your proposal to develop separate standards for hard-to-serve 
Individuals. No clear definition exists for separating the hard-to-scrve from the rest of 
the JTPA-eliglble population. 
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Supportive Services 

Disadvantaged partici:ants usually have a variety of relate needs which have to be met 
In order for them to participate successfully in the JTPA program. They may have child 
care or transportation needs, or health or emotional problems. FurtF.ermore, bringing 
JTPA participants to the skill levels required by the labor market may take long time. 
During that time, the participants may need help meeting their current economic 
requirements* 

There is nothing magical about the 15 percent eacpenditure limitation, and the waiver 
provisions of current law allow increases^ While it is important for SDAs to have more 
flexibility to provide support services, there is no justification for removing all 
limitations. JTPA is primarily a training program. Many of the support services can be 
funded by other pr ;rams; going so far as removing the expenditure cap might remove 
all incentives for coordinating and leveraging other program funds. Better coordination 
of services is key to good programs. 

PROGRAM TARGETING 

The JTPA system needs to focus its scarce resources. Funds need to be concentrated in 
areas w* . he largest numbers of eligible individuals, and service delivery areas need to 
target J^, .ces to those eligible individuals who can most benefit from a comprehensive 
training program. Because it is unlikely that JTPA will ever be able to serve all those 
elli^ble and in need of services, it is crucial that resources be used as effectively and 
efficiently as possible. 
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?und!ng 

We support your effort to increase the total amount of JTPA funding. As we testified 
before your committee on September 22, 1988, funding cuts and inflation have resulted 
in a eecrease in real doUars for JTPA of 22 percent between program years 1984 and 
rj89. The JTPA Advisory Committee would tsr-ftt the increased funding to youth 
services, you suggest splitting it between youth and adults. Either way, it Is critical 
that JTPA receive a new infusion of dollars* 

NAB Is also in accord with the JTPA Advisory Committee and with your proposal that 
the distribution of funds should better reflect the dUtribution of the eligible population 
- that greater ^ Jight be placed on factors of economic disadvantace and less weight on 
factors of unem^^loyment in the allocation formulas. We think that your proposal is 
strong, and is a good departure point from which to iook at data availability and 
reliability. 

We also agree that there needs to be hold-harmiess provisions to both ease the system 
into operation under the new allocation formula and then protect the system from any 
large swings in funding which could destabilize local programs. However, we do not 
support the proposal to guarantee to states an allotment equal to at least their 1989 
fiscal year allotments. If fiscal constraints prevented JTPA funding from rising above 
current levels, this requirement would leave state allotments static at their FY 1989 
levels, and the proposed funding formula would have no effect at the state level. Even 
if JTPA funding were to increase, states should not be guaranteed a funding floor below 
which they could vievet fall, even if their economic conditions improved marke^^ly in 
relation to other staces. 
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Participants 

While some argue that JTPA should not penalize those economic&Hy disadvantaged 
individuals who have worked the hardest to achieve skills on their own, preliminary 
research seems to indicate that serving the most Job ready may be an ineffective use of 
funds, as many of the job ready would have succeeded on their own without JTPA 
intervention. Because of this conce**n, priority should placed on serving those 
individuals who have potential for success, but who would not be able to succeed .vitnout 
JTPA intervention. The program should serve those who need some education or 
training assistance in addition to placement help, and should minimize serving those who 
'^eed direct placement help only. 

The best way to accomplish this may weU be an approach which combines exhorting the 
system to serve eligible individuals with skiU deficUnc'es and providing the syst m with 
incentives to serve these individuals. Incentives can be both financial, through 
performance awards, and programmatic, through the relaxation of support services and 
stipend limitations. Many of the pieces for such an approach are contained in your 
proposal. 

We support thi^ propc-sd language providing special em^^is to hard-to-s«. 
populations or individuals most-in-need of basic skills and employment tralnlnt ervices. 
This provides a degree of clarity about the goals of JT^A V^t was previously lacking. 
We are concerned, however, that requiring all youth enrolled in year-round programs to 
be deficient in basic skills may be too strict, and that establishing separate standards 
for hard-to-serv0 individuals would be both cumbersome and unworkable. 

We are also concerned about your proposal to allow SDAs to spend up to 10 percent of 
their funds on "experimental programming for groups witn special needs" and have such 
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funds be exempt from ptrformance standards, WhUe this might encourage service tc 
these individuals, we are «:oncemed about creating numerous sei-aside programs which 
limit local flexibUity. Research and dcmonst^ -ion projects testing a variety of service 
stra:cgies for hard-to-setve individuals are continually being operated, and with 
increased federal attention 'to dissemination, these 3tra^eg^es are available for 
replication, SDAs can implement these service strategies without fear of failing their 
performance standards. Furthermore, governors currently have the discretion to allow 
HDAs to operate programs not subject to performance standards with any 6 percent 
incentive funds the SDAs receive. 

i suggest that, rather than encouraging SDAs to serve the hard-to-serve through set- 
asides, you change the current legislation .:hich allows governors 15 provide incentive 
grants (or serving hard-' >-serve individuals, so that it requires governors to provide 
grants on ttat basis. Additionally, youi' proposal to allow SDAs to spend up to an 
additional 10 percent of their funds on support services for those individuals receiving 
long term services will encourage SDAs to provide the appropriate services to a more 
at-risk population, without unnecej&s.Hly complicating the JTPA administrative 
structure* 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS 

Mr. Chairman, wc want to thank you for reiaining the provision of current law related 
to the private sector majority and private sector chairperson on the private industry 
councils. The 'Trent requirement was agreed by all the experts as necessary to get, 
and maintain, top level business leadership in the community. It was also deemed 
critical for maintainirj iUi relative independence of the council in the partnership with 
local elected officials. The perception of such independence in a partnership would 
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certainly have been undermined if, for instance, the chairperson were cliosen from 
among the public agency members of the PIC. If it were chaired by a government 
agency official, the council could easily be viewed as just another erm of government, 
ancL the progress toward building credibility for the program in the employer community 
would be lost* 

NAB is convliced that public/private partnerships are essential if tne objectives of 
JTPA are to be achieved. The design of JTPA purposefully established a formal working 
structure for business in partaership with local elected officials. It is an unprecedented 
effort to leverage private resources and escpertlse tnr public purposes, and in order for it 
to succeed, it is crucial that the private stector remain a foil partner with the local 
elected officials in the design and implementation of employment and training 
programs* 

There Is strong evidence that business involvement has had positive benefits. In 
roundtable discussions we held during 1988, both JTPA professionals and volunteers 
indicated to us that business participation in JTPA has made a substantial and positive 
difference to the system- Representatives from both public and pi% e sectors told us 
that business involvement has helped Vc improve the publl^i's perception of the programj 
created an entree to the local employer community; leveraged additional dollars, both 
publl(? tnd private, for the program? brought more efficient and cojt effective 
mana^ment to program operation; and ensured that training and program services were 
directed to private sector occupations demanded in the local communities. 

Whils we are pleased with the way you and your staff resolved the private sector 
composition and chairmanship of the PICs, we are still concerned about setting such 
.strict membership requirements. The orlvate Industry council vtas never Intended to be 
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broadly representative of the population at Urge nor of all the potertial groups 
interested in Job training, rather it was intended to be a deliberative policy body, 
capable of establishing a human development strategy which could be supported and 
implemented throughout the community. For this to occur, it is crucial that PIC 
members leaders in their communities, leaders who can cor.tr ibute substantial skills, 
knowledge, and resources to the development of a local policy. 

Under representation of any panicular point of view or expertise, whether it is labor, 
community based organizations, education, wblic f ervice agencies, or vocationfl 
rehabilitation, is a serious problem. But it cannot be solved through strict percentage 
requirements* All communities are different, and strict quotas are jure to prevent some 
councils from building the best membership possible. Nationally, representation on the 
PlCs closely resembles that which you are proposing. According to a survey we 
conducted in 1973, 16 perrsnt of the representatives on the avei-ege PIC are from 
organized labor and community based organizations, and 24 percent are from education, 
rehabilitation, economic development, and the employment service. This 'uggcsts to me 
that variations across the country reflect community differences, rath-'** >*han any 
significant under representation. 

We suggest that, instead of legislation enforcing strict percentages, local communities 
be encouraged to ensure that elected officials carefully exercise their appointment 
authority and choose representatives from those groups crucial for the effective 
functioning of the private Industry councils. 
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HATIOHAL COMBOSSIOH FOR EMPLOYMBOT POLICY 

Comlatent policies for federally funded vrorkforce development program? are 
indispensable for achieving coordination at the state arxi local levels. Fermentation of 
the federal policy process among a host of congressional committees and federal 
agencies poses a formidable obstacle to the coordination of related programs. 
Consequently, there is a need for a public/private partnership at the federal level to 
coordinate policies across a broad range of federal programs and institutions. 

Though the National Commission for Employment Tviicy has generally not functioned in 
this capacity, it Is our view that a revitalized Commission could play an important .ole 
in overcoming the fragmentation of workforce development rollcy at the federal leveL 
Instead of abolishing the Commission, we suggest that you develop a strategy fo? 
strengthening and directing its activities. Its membership should include the top leaders 
in the executive and legislative branches responsible for employment, education, and 
related Issucj, as well as hlgh-lev^l business executives, memoers of organized labor, 
representatives of community based organizations, and academics with national 
prestige. Instead of producing reports on narrow Issues, the Commission would be 
responsible for developing a national policy on workforce issues and ensuring that 
federal legislation and policies supported a coordlnative approach to implementing the 
new pol!v j 

We feel that this concept deserves more thought. We intend to develop it further over 
tiie coming month, and will share our ideas with your staff* 
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CONCLUSION 

I think that all of us involved with JTPA have a ?ight to be proud of our 
accomplishments. JTPA has served approximately 5 million individuals, 93 percent of 
whom were economically disadvantaged. In the most recent pr^tjcara year, 72 percent 
of the adults leaving JTPA programs entered employment, and 64 percent of the adults 
were employed three months after they left the program. Sixty, three percent of adults 
on welfare entered employment after participating in JTPA, and posltWe results were 
achieved with 80 percent of the youth who participated. 

We know that we must do better. After five years of experience with JTPA, it seems 
clear that some refinements are due in determining the services to be provided, and in 
targeting on the clients to be served. In my view, many of tne issues surrounding JTPA 
reflect a lack of clarity about the program*^ ultimate goals and objectives- 
Mr. Chairman, what I have laid out here is a relatively broad respons^i tc your proposed 
JTPA amendments* JTPA should be providing training services that are intensive and 
extensive enough to m-vke a significant difference in the lives of those served by JTPA, 
and JTPA should target serjices to those economically disadvantaged individuals with 
basic and cmployabllity skills deficiencies that can be addressed through program 
services. My staff is in the process of putting together some morp detailed suggestions 
on how your legislation can best help the JTPA system meet these goals, and we will be 
submitting them to you shortly. 

As you continue to refine t:»ese JTPA amendmpnts, I want to reiterate the importance 
of preserving the special qualities of the Job Training Partnership Act. JTPA has 
represented positive step in federal policy making. The principles of public/private 
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partnerships, coordinated service delivery, p-ogr^^m accountability, and decentralized 
administration have served the JTPA system well. 

We are even more convinced today than we were when JTPA was passed that these 
elements are crucial to all federal human resource development programming — they 
should be strengthened not only in JTPA, but in vocational education, the Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills program created in the welfare reform legislation passed 
last year, and other related programs^ We've elaborated on our vision of an integrated 
human resource development system basec^ on these four principles In our publication 
Shaping Tomorrow's Wo rkforce; A Le * ':rahlp Agenda for the 90*3. whloh w*, wlU 
provide to Members and staff of the committee. 

I want to thank you for Inviting me to testify on your proposed am:indments. I would be 
happy to answer any ^estlons you may have. 
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Senator Simon. I thank you very much, Bill Kolberg. Frequently, 
these commissions and advisory groups don't accomplish much. Un- 
fortunately you have just cited one that hasn't come to grips with 

things. V- • 1 • u v 

This advisory group obviously just didn t do a superficial job. You 
really dug in, and I hope you will convey my thinks to the other 
members of the advisory group. Again, I just saw the report last 
night for the first time. I just skimmed through it, but you obvious- 
ly did more than just sit around drinking tea. You really did a job. 

Mr. KOLBERG. Jack and I and the other members certainly appre- 
ciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. Jack Klepinger, we are happy to have you back 
here again. . . i. i. 

Mr. Klepinger. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity to testi- 
fy on your S. 543, the Job Training Partnership Act Amendments 
of 1989. As you know, I am Jack Klepinger, and I am a member 
and past chair of the Weber-Morgan Counties Private Industry 
Council in Ogden, Utah. . _ 

I am appearing here today on behalf of the National Association 
of Private Industry Councils, NAPIC, on whose board of directors I 
serve as chairman. Our membership includes some 390 PICs and 
several State job training coordinating councils. 

As you know, NAPIC strongly supports the current. JTPA statute 
and its requirements for a busirxess majority on the PIC and the 
law's further specification that the PIC chair be from amon? the 
business representatives op the PIC. We are pleased that you have 
decided to maintain vthese featui-es and we encourage you to contin- 
r - support tliem.as your biU moves forward. 

. a member of the National JTPA Advisory Committee^^I am 
pxwosed that our report, "Working Capital: JTPA Investrneuts .or 
the 1990s," was released this week. And in the main, I support the 
advisorv committee recommendations, and it appears that in devel- 
oping !5. 543, you have come to similar conclusions. 

The advisorv committee concludes that PICs are a vital resource 
toward reaching our shared goals. JTPA has always been a dynam- 
ic and innovative system, and in the face of labor shortages many 
PICs began to restructure programs to reach a harder to serve 
client group. ^ , 

Scores of PICs began to restructure summer youth progranis to 
emphasize remediation and drop-out prevention well before Con- 
gress mandated such changes in 1986. PICs have been active part- 
ners in State welfare reform from the very beginning. ^ 

In short, Mr. Chairman, we need to recognize the contributions 
of the PIC model, strengthen PICs where necessary, and build on 
the PIC partnership as we focus Oi. the job training needs and op- 
portunities before us. , , . i.- 

vVe shan? your goal that labor, community-based organizations, 
education, and the public sector be represented by top-level com- 
munity leadership. PIC business representatives want the top deci- 
sionmakers from the other sectors at the table with them. 

The policy issue before the subcommittee is whether such leader- 
ship is more likely to be forthcoming if minimum percentages from 
each sector are mandated, as in the bill before the committee. 
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^ We continue to believe that this objective will not be enhanced 
oy such a requirement. The vast majority of PICs have the broad 
representation you seek. NAPIC is concerned that the proposed 
change Vriil not be effective in solving the inequities that exist in a 
few places, but may cause disruptions in the many places where 
community representation is equitable and effective und^r the 
flexibility that current law provides. 

The current Summer Youth Employment Program may no 
longer be the most effective method of assisting disadvantaged 
youth in completing their schooling and making a successful transi- 
tion into the workforce. We support the year-around and summer 
programs to give PICs the maximum incentive to use these funds 
under a coherent strategy to more effectively serve at-risk youth. 

JTPA can serve only a small percentage of those who might ben- 
efit from the program. Consequently, resources must be targeted 
and priorities for service set. This is a uifficnlt job for PICs and 
local elected officials, but a job that is most appropriately per- 
formed at the Ip'^al level. 

PICs must focus on basic skill deficiencies among the economical- 
ly disadvantaged, and we support your efforts to make this a clear- 
er expectation of the JTPA systf.m. At the same time, whatt er the 
mix of clients and services, we cannot afford to lose sight of the 
fact that job placement and job retention are the bottom-line indi- 
cators of success. 

Business has come forth to support JTPA because it is perform- 
ance-driven, not process-driven, and the performance we measure 
IS job placement, wages, and retention. No changes to JTPA should 
lose sight of this simple fact. 

As we redirect the emphasis of JTPA, we nrsd to understand 
that it will take longer and cost more to get results similar to those 
we currently obtain, and performance standards must reflect this 



jrMrA 9^1^?^^^' we support your efforts to incr se funding for 
JTPA. Inflation and funding cuts have reduced local allocatijns to 
a point xn many service delivery areas that threatens the basic job 
training infract, acture. We are working on a crucial national pri- 
ority and ah increase in funding is in order. 

In summary, NAPIC believes that JTPA has been a successful 
program that can and does respond to the priorities of Congress 
and the Executive Branch. The partnership between PICs and local 
elected officials has matured and represents a unique opportunity 
to advance long-held goals of better coordination of related educa- 
tion and training programs, but additional national support for 
strengthening the PIC institution to take on new roles would 
appear timely. 

PIC volunteers are proud to endorse JTPA to their colleagues be- 
cause it IS a job training and placement program, but we recognize 
that a job training program in the 1990s is an education -ram, 
also. PICs need to provide basic education services, rea. -rit- 
ing, computing, problem-solving, so that new workers can .aeet the 
nsing skill requirements of the workplace. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairmt^, for inviting NAPIC to comment, and 
rlook forward to any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Klepinger follows:] 
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Thank you Mr. Chfiinaan and meabers of the Subcoaoittee. We 
appreciate the opportunity to testify on S.543. The "Job Training 
Partneiship Act Youth Employaent Asendnencs of 1989." 

X aa Jack Klcpinger. aeaber and past chairxsan of the 
Weber/Morgan Countiea Private Industry Council , Inc. in Ogden, 
Utah. I am appearing today on behalf of the National Association 
of Private Industry Councils (KAPIC). on whose Board of Directors 
I serve act Chairaan. 

NAPIC is the only national aeobership organization speaking 
on behalf of and serving the nation's private industry councils. 
Our nenbcrship includes sooe 390 PICs and several state job 
training coordinating councils (SJTCCs). 

Before cocuaenting on the bill before the subcontittee. I 
would first like to coaaend you, Hr. Chairman, for the personal 
involveaent you have displayed and the open dialogue you have 
encouraged as the Subcoeuaittee has discharged its duties in 
overseeing the Job Training Partnership Act. 

As you know, NAPIC strongly supports the current JTPA 
statute in its requirement for a business aajority on the PIC and 
the law's further specification that the PIC Chair be froa among 
the business representatives on the PIC. KAPIC has supported 
these provisions in previous hearings before this subcooalttee. 
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We know that 7 jny P1C«# no well as businecfi volvnteecs on PlCe. 
have contacted you in support of current PIC conpositicn 
language* 

PIC coapoaltion vas fully revi* id and carefully cr. in 
the original JTPA legislotion* The ouccesg of the existing 
for 'lation is reflected in the tens of thousands of ^u3in(>s6 aen 
ond woiaen who serve or have rirvcd on PICs* the strong 
partnership ^hat exists today between PiCs and local elected 
officials. <^nd the active support that PiCs receive from their 
non-business ueabershlp Including educators, organized labor. 
couDunity based leaders ar.d public sector adoinistratorc. 

It is appropriate that your Subconaitt<e review the 
structure and cotaposltion of PiCs as established by JTPA. And. 
we are pleased that you decided to naintain the business najorlty 
and the business chairperson requireoents of the law after your 
careful review of this issue. We encourage you to continue to 
support these provisions as your bi? moves forward. 

While we believe that the Current PIC structure should be 
staintained. we also recognize that job training, including JTPA. 
must respond to changing ntijds anong target groups, as well as 
the changing workplace realities that private employers are 
facing today and will face in the future. We support your 
efforts to aake JTPA as effective 4 fc.onoaic tool as possible. 
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and lock fotvard to working vlch you on the ey challenge for all 
of us — preparing all Anericens for the job*, of the next decade 
—id the next century. 

JTPA is under review in Coi.gr ess and by a special advisory 
cconlttee established by the U.S. Departcsent of Labor, among 
others. These atteapts to take stock of where we are and where 
we should be going are icportant and necessary* In fact* NAPIC 
is encouraging pics to perf ora siailar exacinations of their work 
at the cconunity level. After all- to the extent that 
redirection is warranted, it will work best when local decision 
nakers see the need for and support this redirection. 

For the past several conths, I have been a ceaber of the 
national JTPA Advisory Coccittee convened by the U.S. Deparcnent 
of Labor. Acong the 38 Cooaittee aeabers were three other PIC 
business representatives and two state council chairs, also froa 
the private sector. The Cocaittee's report. Working Capital: 
JTPA Investsents for the 90* s- was released this week. Our 
report sets out a ccaprehensive proposal for strengthening job 
training through better targeting of services and resources, 
intensified investsents in training, clearer prograa perforcance 
ceasures &nd capacity building aaong staff and policy aaking 
bodies that undergird job training. 

In the aain. I support the Advisory Coais tee 
3 
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recoBsendations, and it appears chat £a developing S. 543, you 
have ccne to aiciilar conclusions. In this respect, it is 
inportant to note that a great oany individuals in the business 
conounity and in the PIC systea share your goals for job training 
in the 1990' s and beyond. We oay disagree on sone of the 
structural details, but it is encouraging to note that we share a 
coaaon goal. 

At the sice ticse, we are disturbed chat cany find it 
necessary to criticise the past contributions of che JTPA syscea 
in order co nake che case chac new direccions should now be 
considered. 

If we look ac che concexc in vhich JTPA and PICs have 
evolved, we will noce chac che recession of che early 1980»s was 
ending es JTPA was ioplcsenced. As we ooved into a period of 
recovery and job grovch. Congress, che Adainiscracion and 
business groups eaphasized che inpt^rcance of puccing large 
nuabers of people back Co lork. Hany aspeccs of JTPA prograa 
scruccure, including performance scandards. and cosc linicacion 
features, also favored a low-cost, high rerforaance systea. 

Over the past six years, placecent rattj. vhich were higher 
than anticipated alaost iaaediately. have continued to clinb. 
while costs per placeaent have progressively diainished. This 
occurred while JTPA served substantially core than the 90 percent 
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econoesically disadvantaged required under the Act. 

At the sase tioe. JTPA has always been a dynanic and 
innovative systea. In the face of labor shortages, nany piCs 
began to restructure prograas to reach a harder-to-serve client 
group at least two-years ago. Scores of piCs began to 
restructure siacer jobs programs to eaphasize rcaediation and 
drop-out prevention well before Congress candated such changes in 
1986. And PICs have been active partners in state welfare refora 
fros the beginning. 



Ym. it is tiae to take stock of where we are and to begin 
to position job training to respond to tha workforce and 
deaographic realities of the next century. Yes. there have been 
probleas under JT?A in a few places. Yes. we have cade nistakes 
froa tioe to tice. But the big picture is largely positive. 

Thousands of private and public sector individuals ha/e 
invested their tice and expertise in the PIC. And this 
investcenc hes paia off. The PiC-local elected official 
partnership hta worked and gotten stronger over the years. 
Every aajor public interest group now supports the policy and 
oversight body we know as PIC. as does virtually every business 
organization in the country. 



In short. Mr, Chairsan. we need to recognize the 
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contributions of the PIC nodel. strengthen FICs where necessary, 
and build on the PIC partnership xaodel as we focus on the job 
training needs and opportunities before us« 

Private Industry Council Cotaposition 

As noted in our past testicony. we share your goal that 
labor, cocsunity based organizations, education and the public 
sector be represented by top-level coanunity leadership. PIC 
business representatives want the top decision^oakers froa the 
other sectors at the table with thea. In this regard, it needs 
to be noted that, in cost cases, the appointments aade by local 
elected officials have given PICs this leadership. 

Tho policy issue before the subcocaittee is whether such 
leadership is core likely to be forthcooing if oinisuo 
percentages froa each sector are candatedas in the bill before 
the cocaittee. We continue to believe that this objective will 
not be enhanced by such a requireoent. Quite sioply. federal 
legislation cannot candate that conzaunity leaders be naced to the 
PIC or re<iuire th£t they serve if asked. 

In addition. PIC chairs attending NAPIC's recent annual 
ceeting inforoed us that they vere concerned that a strict quota 
systea falls to account for the differences aaong costsmnities. 
In particular, soae rural ccacunities will find it difficult to 
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build the best oenbershlp possible under a quota systeo« 
Finally, a nuaber of Pics noted that they are grappling with 
conflict of interest issues in the allocation of resources and 
that the strict percentages nay conpel then to add nore PIC 
nenbers who are funded through JTPA, 

We need to note that nost PICs are very close to or above 
the percentages you are suggesting. Therefore, rather than 
legislation to enforce a particular percentage, we would prefer a 
strategy of encouraging local elected officials to nake 
appointnents that enhance the goals of JTPA and the Pic systea. 
We vould be happy to ceec with your staff to discuss this 
question further. 

But above all. Mr, Chaircan. it needs to be stated that the 
vast najority of PiCs appear to have the broad representation you 
seek. Relationships between the sectors appear to be harmonious 
and cooperative, KAPIC is concerned that the proposed change 
will not be effective in solving the inequities that exist in a 
few places; but may cause disruptions in the aany places where 
connunity representation is equitable and effective under the 
flexibility that current law provides. 

Finally, under the issue of Pic composition. I would like to 
note one other point that the Subcocamittee nay wish to explore 
further. As you know, the PIC is not the saae as JTPA, 
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Specifically, the PXC has certain coordination sandates that go 
beyond the strict confines of JTPA. Most notable are 
requireaents for joint plan approval with the Haploycent <'.'rvico» 
and consultation with welfare agencies on job training contracts 
under the new JOBS progran. In addition* cany PiCs are engaged 
in joint planning with secondary school systems* postsecondary 
vocational education schools* coaounity literacy efforts and 
nore. 

Those of us in the Pic movenent support such efforts to 
develop PICs as business-led policy making bodies whose highest 
contribution can be that of mobilizing scarce resources in the 
cost efficient* manner through program coordination and 
integration strategies. But if we are to evolve into labor 
market boards, we need staff whose primary role is to work on 
education and training issues in our conaunities. I am concerned 
that JTPA staff — who are first and foremost accountable for the 
JTPA program — cannot fill this role under current 
administrative constraints. Xn fact. JTj?A should not be solely 
responsible for providing the professional cadre necessary to 
planning and implementing a cooinunity's long range goals. 
Instead, I would ask that you look at providing a modest sum to 
assist PICs in these roles aside from current JTPA resources. 
Again, we would be pleased to meet with your staff to discuss 
thib issue in m,. detail. 
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Youth Programs 

Hany PiCs have noted that the current suomer youth 
employment program may no longer be the most effective method of 
assisting disadvantaged youth in completing their schooling and 
making a successful transition into the work force. All piCs now 
operate a summer remediation program for youth behind in basic 
skills. But more ca.i be done to improve youth programs. 

We support combining the year-rounO and summer programs to 
give PiCs « le maximum incentive to use these funds under a 
coherent strategy to more effectively serve at-risk youth. 

Challenge Grants 

We share your concern that more emphasis needs to be placed 
on helping young people make the transition from school to work. 
However, we question the need iTor a demonstration program at this 
time. We would prefer to see these resources dedicated to a 
redesigned program for at-risk youth. 

In addition, we are concerned that the challenge grant 
program views Pics as one among many community institutions that 
might play a role in the program. PICs aro already the convening 
body that the program envisions creating. As noted earlier, we 
must build on the PIC whenever possible. Efforts to creata a new 
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partnership for each prograxa that cones along are counterproduc- 
tive because they threaten to undernine the larger goal of 
building business/education/ccatsunity partnerships that can 
effectively addrecs labor force issues in a coianunity. 

A Redirection of Services 

JTPA can serve only a saall percentage of those yho night 
benefit froa the prograo. Consequently* resources loust be 
targeted and priorities for service set. This is a difficult job 
for PiCs and loc4l elected officials: but a job that is nost 
appropriately perforned at the local level. 

There is no doubt that soae of the clients in JTPA prograns 
would succeed without the program. It is also clearly the case 
that some individuals have a oultiplicity of problens that sake 
thea very poor candidates for a job training program until sooe 
of their other problems can be resolved. Priority for JTPA 
services should go to those individuals who have potential for 
success* but who need help with education or job training^ if they 
are to succeed. For those who are job ready, we need a 
reinvigorated employoent service: and I encourage you to exeaine 
how to best deploy this system for those who need transition 
assistance the most. 

American businesn increasingly recognizes that our education 
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and job training systems mist put special emphasis on those 
deficient in basic skills, including conounication and problem 
solving skills, PICS must focus ou these deficiencies araong the 
econooically disadvantaged, and we support your efforts to nake 
this a clearer expectation of the JTPA system. 

At the same time, whatever the mix of clients end services; 
we cannot afford to lose sight of the fact that job plac<.taent and 
job retention are the bottoa-line indicators of success. 
Business h .s come forth to support JTPA because it is performance 
driven. „ot process driven, and the performance we measure is job 
placement, wages, and retention. No changes to JTPA should lose 
sight of this simple facet of JTPA thac makes it so valuable to 
both the unemployed and the business community. 

^erforoance Standards 

As we redirect the emphasis of JTPA. we need to understand 
that it will take longer, and cost more, to get results similar 
to those we currently obtain. In this regard, your bill has the 
Secretary of Labor establish separate performance standards for 
the hard-t- -serve. Rather than two sets of standards, which we 
fear would be confusing, it seems that the current standards 
could be adjusted to account for the individuals actually served. 
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Fundlnn 



Mr. Chalrxoan, ve support your efforts to increase funding 
for JTPA. Inflation and funding cuts have reduced local 
allocations to a point in nany uervice delivery areas that 
threatens the basic job training infrastructure. PJCs can*t help 
fulfill the pronico of a job for everyoi.e who wants one and is 
appropriately trained, if we don't have the noney to do this job. 
Congress ultiaately sets priorities through the funding process. 
We are workins on a crucial national priority and an increase in 
funding is in order. 

In addition, HAPIC agrees that funding should be based upon 
the relative incidence of eligibility in a particular area. Your 
proposed formula changes, that increase the weight of the 
disadvantaged population factor, would appear to do just that. 
Having said this, we note that any forcula will be viewed as 
favoring cities or rural areas or one region of the country over 
another. Therefore, any change in fund distribution should be 
phased-in over a period of years; and. Ideally done in step vinh 
an increase in total JTPA funding so as not to cause serious 
disruptions in local prograaa. 

A related problea which we have previously discussed with 
the Subcocnlttee is the fluctuation in funding under the current 
fornula. Your proposal to provide a floor of 90 percent and a 
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ceiling of llO percent esch program year Ic a nodlf icatlon t 
JTPA vhich vc support. 

In auaaary. KAPIC believes that JTPA has been a successful 
progriuB that can and does respond to the priorities of Congress 
and the Executive Branch. Business support of and service on 
private industry councils has been one iBportant reason for the 
iicpressive eccoaplishnents of o.T*. The partneruhip between PICs 
and local elected officials has latured and represents a unique 
opportunity to advance long-held goals of better coordination of 
related education and training prograas. But additional national 
support for fitr.jngthening the PIC institution to take on new 
rolec would appear tinely, 

PIC volunteers are proud to endorse JTPA to their colleotues 
bcciiCSQ it is a Job training dnd placetaetit prograa. But we 
recognize that a job training prograa in the 1990* c is an 
education prograa also. As traditional sources of now workers 
erode, eaployers will increasingly need to reach out to the less 
qualified to fill entry Iwel positions, piCs need to provide 
basic education services - reading, writing, coaputing. problea 
solving. «tc. — as well tia a knowledge of workplace 
expectations, so that these new workers can aeet the rising skill 
requirencnts of the workplace. KAPIC looks forward to working 
with the Subcoaaittee in developing strategies, prograas and 
resources that transfocM our shared vision of a Productive Job 
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for evoryon* who w«Dt< one into reality. 

Hr. Chairman, thank you for inviting NAPIC to coeaent on 
your propoaed aaendaonte. We look forward to working vith you 
further on tha issues rais* This concludes ny rcnarka. I 
would be happy to ancver tn^ questions. 
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Senator Simon. I thank both of you for your leadership. You are 
both making a great contribution to the Nation. 

I couidn t help but notice on page 3 of yotr statement, Mr. Kle- 
pmger, you said, In the main, I support the advisory committee 
recommendations." As I glanced through the report, I did not see 
any mmority reports or anything like that. I would be interested in 
where you may differ from the advisorj' committee report. 

Mr. Klepinger. I think that as I speak from a NAPIC position, 
recognmng that we are representing many, many PICs throughout 
the Nation, that to say that that report is totally complete and sup- 
ported by every PIC is something that may not be true. 
. There may be issues that they would not support, and therefore 
m our support of them we have to recognize that these differences 
may occur. I am a little self-centered in the sense that I helped 
write that document and I personally feel very good about the 
issues that are there. 

Senator Simon. But not one of the 15 recommendations or how- 
ever many there, that you feel very strongly that the advisory com- 
®t5^^°® ^ mistake in making the recommendation? 

Mr. Klepinger. No. That is correct. 

Senator Simon. OK. I would appreciate if both of you-and this 
will be true for our next two witnesses, if you could just take the 
legislation that we have right now and just say on line 23, page 3, 1 
tiiink It would be better if you had "x" here, because we%^ll be 
getting to the point very shortly where we want to be working on 
end of May^' ^ ^^^^ legislation, we hope, at the 

The end of May sounds like a long way off, but it will be here 
very, very shortly. So if you could both do that, that would be 
much appreciated, and I appreciate your testimony here today. But 
Such apijreciate your leadership. Thank you very, very 

Mr. KOLBERG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. Our final two witnesses are Bill Shinn, the Per- 
sonnel Director of the Louis Rich Compaiy of Newberry, South 
Carolina, for the National Rehabilitation ^sociation, and Susan 
Uunn, the Assistant Commissioner of the Employment Security De- 
partment for the State of Washington, and the Vice Chair of the 
Jstate Liaison for the National Governors Association. 

We thank you both very much for being here. Mr. Shinn, we will 
hear irom you first. 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM SHINN, PERSONNEL AND EMPLOY- 
MENT RELATIONS MANAGER, LOUIS RICH CO., ON BEHALF OF 
miL^'^l™!' REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION; AND SUSAN 
^^^^ COMMISSIONER, WASHINGTON STATE EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY DEPARTMENT, ON BEHALF OF THE 
STATE JTPA LIAISON ORGANIZATION 

^"'T' 9?- morning, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
thank you for the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee. 
1 am employed with Louis Rich Company, a poultrv nrocessing op- 
eration in Newberry, South Carolina. V/e have approximately l,ldo 
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You will be pleased to know that many of these employees v/ere 
initially hired under the provisions of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. I believe my company shows that JTPA is an effective 
tool for employment not only in the large cities of our nation, but 
also in smaller, more rural communities such as Newberry, South 
Carolina. 

I support your amendments and could easily spend my remain- 
ing time talking to you about the benefits of JTPA to my company, 
but my written statement adequately covers that. With your per- 
mission, I believe it would be more beneficial to tell you what it 
has meant to three of our employees, Edward, Sherrie, and Phyllis. 

Edward is a 26-year-old black male and is mentally retarded. 
Three years ago, his aging father sought the help of the local voca- 
tional rehabilitation office to assist his son in becoming gainfully 
employed. Edward's father knew he was nearing the end of this 
time and was concerned about his son's future. 

Through the efforts of the local vocational rehabilitation office, 
we employed Edward and trained him to perform a job on one of 
oui' production lines. Edward's father passed away several months 
ago, but Edward is still with us, performs his job well, and is a 
good employee. His father's wish came true because Edward now 
lives on his own and is financially independent. 

Sherrie is a 24-year-old black female who has been totally deaf 
since birth. Sherrie also came to us through the local vocational re- 
habilitation office. Sherrie is an outgoing person and was an excel- 
lent sprinter in high school> and even participated in the Special 
Olympics. 

Although Sherrie is totally deaf, she is an excellent lip-reader 
and we used this to train her to perform her first job. Sherrie is 
now starting her third year with us and has advanced into a 
higher-paying position. 

Phyllis is a 24-year-old black female who lost her entire right 
hand in an automobile accident. When the vocational rehabilita- 
tion office referred her to us, it was her first job. Our safety man- 
ager accepted Phyllis as a challenge and was determined to place 
her in a productive situation. 

He desired a brace to fit her right arm. To this, a special knife 
could be attached. With just a slight extension of her training 
period, Phyllis became more and more proficient at her work. The 
local vocational rehabilitation staff is continuing to refine the 
brace and make it more comfortable and efficient. 

These are just a few of our workers whom I believe have benefit- 
ted from the JTPA program. I urge you to remind your colleagues 
in the Senate that training programs such as JTPA are truly an 
investment in America's future. 

Just as my company in South Carolina has learned, America 
must make investments today to bring the disadvantaged and dis- - 
abled citizens into the mainstream of our society. The doorway to 
that inclusion is through training. 

Thank you again for your important work and your personal in- 
terest in this Act and for the invitation to appear before you today. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shinn follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 
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BY 



Mr. William (Bill) Shinn 



Personnel and Employment Relations Manager 
Louis Rich Con^any, Newberry, S.C. 



Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this 
Subcocauittee with regard to the "Job Training Partnership Act 
Youth Employment Amendments of 1989". Copies of my written 
testimony have been provided to this Subcoiranittee. I speak to 
you not as a technical expert on these provisions, but rather 
f ron the point of view of a private "business operatio;. which has 
successfully utilized the Job Training Partnership Act. I also 
wish to comment on our experiences with hiring individuals with 
disabilities, a target population which should continue to be 
emphasized in this and all other training and labor provisions. 

I am employed with Louis Ri'ch Company, ?i poultry processing 
operation in Newberry, South Carolina. We have approximately 
1,100 employees. You will pleased to know that many of these 
employees were initially employed under the provisions of the Job 
Training Partnership^ Act. I thus appear before you today to 
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TESTIMONY B'^^ORE THE SENATE 
March 14, 1989 
Page -2- 

confirn that JTPA trorlcs in South Carolina > I suspect you hear 
more complaints <tnd criticism than you do words of appreciation. 
In case you would like feedback* this legislation is cn 
effective tool for employment not only in the lar^^ cities of our 
nation, but also in smaller, more rural communities such as 
Newberry, .South Carolina. Thank you for yDur* interest in job 
training. It is iii5>or'-ant for America, and your efforts are 
appreciated. 

With regard to your proposed composition of the private 
industry councils iilC's), we believe that increasing the variety 
of groups represented on the PJ.C will serve to improve 
coordination within commi>nlt /-based organizations. It should 
also serve to create a better sense of local "ownership", whxch 
will lead to greater employer support for these programs. I 
particularly applaud the specific inclusion of representatives 
of rehabilitation agencies on the PIC. Our company has had 
personal experience with our Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department and has successfully employed many workers with 
dis2U>ilities. Vocational Rehabilitation agencies represent a 
great resource and should be included. He would also urge you to 
clairify that Vocational Rehabilitation Agency representation on 
the State Joo Training Coordinating Council is mandated in all 
states. 
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I would like to share with this Subcoinaittee our thoughts on 
another important n>atter that is closely related, -xh. company I 
represent is beginning to experience some of the same .-roblems 
of recruitment of qualified workers that many oth..- private 
employers are experiencing throughout America, we are all going 
to face increasingly difficult challenges in recruxtiuj workers.' 
It is already a major problem in many areas of our nation, a:.d 
grows aore critical with each passing year. 

There is an interesting irony however, that I „ish to cal.\ 
to your attention. You are, of course, aw.re of j or 
Statistics which predict critical labor shortages. One study 
suggests America will need as' many as 500,000/imn>igrant workers 
each year, by the year 2001. At the same time business and 
industry is facing personnel shortages which are only going to 
worsen, literally millions of Americans with disabilities are 
sitting at home. . .unemployed. a recent Harris Poll found that 
approximately 66% of Americans of working age with disabilities - 
are unemplo-ed. of those who are employed, another io% are 
underemployed or work only part-time. This is a terrible tragedy 
for them, and a huge economic waste for America. 

YOU have an opportunity to address both of these problems. 
These JTPA provisions can, with your continued recognition and 
legislative encouragement, help solve both problems. i know. 
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from personal experience that workers who also happen to have a 
disability can become valuable employees. We need only look 
around my o>;n 'Company to see evidence of that fact. I have 
several examples I can share with you, but the limits of time 
don't permit me to adequately convey to you our Company's 
conviction that qualified worke'rs can, should, and we believe in 
the future must include workers with disabilities. 

Your provisions to include individuals with "multiple 
barriers to employment"/ 'not just those economically 
disadvantaged, will open doors of opportunity for increasing 
numbers of Americans. Your attention to these individuals is 
particularly important and such opportunities will bear fruit 
for years, if not generations to come. 

Your concept of a "Challenge Grant" within this Act to 
include "harder to serve*" populations is also to be commended. 
We must recognize that no community, certainly not a great 
nation, can afford to fail to target "hard-to-serve" youth. It 
might be easier, in the short run, to move on to more quickly 
fertile grounds, but in the long run our economic future depends 
on including more and more of our total population in competitive 
employment. 

As an employer, I also support your inclusion of basic 
skills and workplace competencies as a measure of performance 
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standards. Long-term placement and retention of unsubsidized 
employment is an important measure of this program's success. 
There are two many -pretend work" situations. As an employer, we 
support your emphasis on "real work" competencies. 

We also believe that cooperative efforts between agencies 
serving youth must also include participants from the private 
sector. We applaud your recognition of this need in your 
provisions. 

In closing. I would like to remind you that in times of 
financial difficulty, such as we now face with the federal 
deficit, it becomes tempting to seek short-term savings. I urge 
you to remind your colleagues in the Senate that training 
programs, such as JTPA. are truly 'an investment in America's 
future. Just as my company in south Carolina has learned. 
America must also make investments today if we are to reap 
rewards tomorrow. Disadvantaged and disabled citizens must be 
brought into the mainstream of our society. The doorway to that 
inclusion is through training. 

Thank you again for your important work and personal 
interest in this Act. and for the invitation to appear before you 
today. 
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Senator Simon. I thank you, Mr. Shinn, and let me say that 
while your statement is a tribute to JTPA, it is also a tribute to 
you and your company and to the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram in your State. 

And I note that you are the personnel manager there, and what 
they are doing wouldn't be happening without Bill Shinn's help, I 
am sure. So I thank you. I wish we had more people around like 
you. 

Mr. Shinn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. Susan Dunn, we are very happy to have you 
here. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. Chairman Simon and Senator Adams. I 
am Susan Dunn, an Assistant Commissioner with Employment Se- 
curity in Washington State. Yes, that is the State with Alar-free 
apples, and it is currently celebrating its centennial and I hope you 
will come to join us, as you did a couple of springs ago. 

But today I represent the State JTPA Liaison Association. That ' 
is 55 people who administer the State JTPA programs on behalf of 
the governors of the States and territories. We meet periodically to 
discuss issues, best practices, and I am here today to present our 
consensus positions on many of your proposed amendments. 

Overall, we concur with most of the proposed amendments be- 
cause support for the basic principles which have made this pro- 
gram so successful remains intact. We know, however, that refine- 
ments are needed. 

We especially like your refinements in eligibility criteria, includ- 
ing the 10 to 15 percent window which we promise we won't abuse. 
We also like the year-around youth programming, including the 
basic skills assistance which is so necessary; in addition, the reallo- 
cation of funds between Stales when States do not maintain ade- 
quate levels of expenditure. And, of course, we appreciate the in- 
creased fund authorization levels in your proposals. 

Now, you know that with the time permitted today, I must con- 
centrate most of my oral testimony on the issues of special concern 
to governors and their State JTPA administrators, the issues which 
we believe need your further study and consideration. 

The State Liaison Association is concerned with the State set^ 
asides. While we support separate adult and youth titles, by 
moving 40 percent of the Title IIA funds to Title IIB, the funding 
base for State set-asides is reduced by 40 percent. 

Undoubtedly, Governor Celeste and I will be the only ones to tes- 
tify on the effect that this 40-percent reduction would have on the 
governors and their State administrators to carry out our responsi- 
bilities. 

The 5-percent set-aside for State administration until these pro- 
posed amendments has been adequate for medium and large States 
to meet our mandated responsibilities. We believe that our ability 
to support our State councils, set State policy and administrative 
requirements, monitor and audit local program operations, produce 
specialized labor market information, and provide technical assist- 
ance has greatly contributed to the successful performance and, 
yes, relative lack of negative publicity in JTPA programs. 

As an association, we also believe that the small States have 
been suffering all along from a lack of sufficient administrative 
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nrIl^i^oi^\•®*"^'1\^"<^ allocation amendments you have 

proposed, this must be reviewed r ow for all States, espedallv sinS 

govSnWo^'n^:?'"'" place increased respoisSffinThl 
Sore laSr mXMSf'"^°""f-"'^ standards more areas to monitor, 
f^r .c^To^- '"fo^ation, and more follow-up information. 
w?*^'t^'°?' ^ ™ost interested party, would be nleased 
through the Nat pnal Governor Association staff to work wFth you 
on this issue, which we believe can be easily resolved ^ 

to thp qLto® T^^u- the allocation-formula's effect on funding 
to the States and withm States. Understandably, our associat on 

^^fv^KWu" °" these revved formulS Scaus" 

inevitably there are big winners and big losers. What w7 do over 

s^ons^r^nLrpPP°'f ^ the hold Sarmless provi- 

sions to ensure ^adual versus dramatic funding shifts. 

I wouli"lfkp °f these allocation amendments, 

1 would like to use Washington State as an example In terms of 
population, we are a medium to small-sized Stote wUh an economf 
the natfon^^"*^^'^ ^" ''^"^'^^ P^°P°^tion to ?he rest of 

In terms of unemployment, we have higher than averaee In 

nrver*auffi Scf uo tf.f'^ other States Td we 
hfJher^thrn .1? ^ ?"°ther recession hits. Because of our 

addreL-- ^^^^ ""employment. State and local revenues to 

caflSlS^Wn F interrupt you just a moment, I am being 
t'y^ur'fit SeSr-- '^"""'"^^ ' ^^"^ *° turn it ovef 
Ms. Dunn. Thank you. I appreciate it. 

lefd^Wp&sSraS^^^ ^ 

Senator Adams [presiding]. Thanks, Paul. 
oartSlrS St.' °^ ^^"^^ this morning. Ms. Dunn, I 
of wSinSn^ TV,? '''^'°"?^ ^ ^ representative of the State 
tiorS-Al?r T V, ''^°." I ^ out is as you men- 

reTuSto'^ihose latef ""'^^ ^^--^^ I will 

we^a^eJ^SrSe^J^"^ ^°""""' ^'"^ ^sSm^n^ a^nS 

br^flv°mPnHZ^^{l\T' ^f^^^^ ^^^^'^S' I also want to just 
Drieiiy mention that I really appreciate the help of Marv Ann 
Richardson of your staff. She has'Wn really^^f to usTn th"iS 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Susan. 
<;fJJ!;=?^^^- ^ ""^^^ to tell you much about Washington 

ch^ngrn.?ZTfW^ ^ how this allocation foSa 

Change might affect us, but if I could proceed, 
benator Adams. Please do. 

m^ff'^Jic"^' change which deemphasizes unemploy- 

ment rates or relative number of disadvantaged in the populatSn 
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will steadily erode our JTPA funding base over time, even assum- 
ing the hold harmless provision as proposed. 

Locally, the same will occur, making it a rural versus urban 
county disadvantagement issue. Ultimately, it seems to me there is 
a danger that Congressional support for JTPA Title II programs 
would wane, as only the urban counties with large numbers of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged will receive sufficient funding, to operate 
cost effective programs. 

Another consideration at this time is validity of the economic dis- 
advantagement data. I understand it is about ten years old. Many 
of the areas of Washington State that would be, affected by this for- 
mula change beginning July 1 of this year appear to have signifi- 
cantly higher populations of economically disadvantaged than in 
1982 when JTPA passed. 

As you know, our State's rural economy has shifted due to such 
factors as the mechanization of the agricultural and timber indus- 
tries, resulting in greater production with fewer workers. 

In my written testimony, I have touched on other areas that the 
association supports and other areas of concern to our association. 
But at this time, I thank you for the opportunity to testify and I 
am pleased to respond to any questions. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dunn follows:] 
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mCE 16, 1989 



Good aornlng ay n«ae la Suaan Dunn, I am Asoisvant Conniasloner of the 
Vashlntcon State Esployment Security Departaent. X ad pleased to have this 
opportunity to present testimony on behalf the State JTPA liaison 
Organixation, Our group it provided staff support through the National 
Governors' Association, and is made up of the state JTPA adainistrators from 
all 55 states and territories. The testioony that I will be presenting today 
will, to s large degree, reflect the consensus positions of the group which 
meets to discuss Issues of common concern, to share best practices, and to 
learn of other iaaues that may affect the JTPA system. 

Let ma begin by saying that we are pleased that the bill before us 
addresses many of the critical sreas that we believe can improve the a» ja 
without disturbing the basic concepts of JTPA, Congress adopted four 
underlying policy principles whfi JTPA was passed. Those principles are: 1) 
involvement of the private sector in the design and administration of training 
programs, 2) program design that recognizes the tnie principles of federalism, 
3) provision of true training, not income maintenance programs, and 4) 
insistence on performance. It is our strong belief that such fundaaentai 
precept? 48 the present federal, state and local partnerships, the 
policy-maijiing and managerial role of the Governors, and the flexibility for 
states and local service delivery areas to develop responses that are unique 
to geographic, social and economic needs are absolutely essential to the 
continued success of JTPA. We believe that these legislative principles 
should continue to guide policy and that all proposed aaendaenta should be 
consistent with their direction. 
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W. v.lco«e. hove,.r. th. opportmlty to p.rtlelp.t, 1„ your .ffort. to 
i«=Provc ch. .«iclency ^ .„.cclr.n... of th. .XPA ...ten. „e „co.„i„ 
important -ol. Job tr.lnln^ ^„ ^^^^^^^ 

competitive portion the ,Iob,I economy. The ^PA ...te. ,t.nd. to 
continue to provide vit.lly needed tr.lnln, for A»erlc,. 

A. «. reviewed th. M.tory of ^x. „e found . hl,h de.re, of 
re.pon.lvene.. to t.c .uldln. principle., rir.t. In th. .re. of privet, 
.ector lnvolv«,«t. throu^ Prlv.t, Indu.try Council, .nd St.t. Job Tr.lnln. 
Coordln.tln, Council,, the .,.te= h.. fully ,„e.r.ted the bu.lne.. co=.unlty 
into the .«le„ docl.lon-«Ocln. proc.e. of tr.lnln,. A. importantly 
the .y.t«n ha. b..„ r..pon.lv. to th. workforce n..d. of bu.in...... 

Pro,r„ ye.r 1,87. „ore than I.3 .UUon p„tlclp„v, received .ervlce,. unde.- 
Title IIA. Of th, .or. th« 760.000 pro.r« t.n.ln..,. p.„^, 
v.c«t Job.. Th. pro.r« tr.ln.d vorker. .nd provided .=.ioy.r, vlth 
Job-ready vorkcrt, 

Ih. ..coad principle of true f.d.r.ll„ h., .i.o h..n r..ll„d. a. .t.t. 
offlcUl, „lth priory n.n...»cnt «d policy re.pon,lblllty. „. vork vlth 
Service Delivery Are., .nd Prlv.t. Industry Council, to n... tr.lnln, r.l.v.nt 
to the everch«.ln. „orkpl.ce. xt 1. the unique rel.tlon.hlp. between the 
PuMlc ^ prlv.te .ector.. .t.te «d loc.l .=..m».nt.. policy ....r.. 
.ervlce provider.. b„.l„e... l.bor «d nonprofit. th.t najce the ,y,te„ vork. 
«c «t tut you help u- r.fln. the.. r.l.tlon.hlp. not r.d.fln. th«.. It 1, 
th. curr.nt .tructure of d.c«tr.ll«d d.cl,lon-».kln, ^ .ccount.blUty th.t 
fo.t.r. innovtion. innov.ticn i..d. to .olutlon. «d .olutlon, to „or. 
productive dtlzeau. 
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The third* rlnctpls of proTldtn^ trttntn< opportunities ot t progrta of 
tncofi4 Pxspport hti tlao been accospliahed. The Oepar;aeat of Lsbor reports 
that th« syauji spent 7A percent of its resources on training* Eleven percent 
of the resources vere used for support servicesi such as transportation and 
child carSf^ md fifteen percent vas used ti adainistration of the progran« 
Ihft Act targets the econonlcally disadvantaged and plfces special eaphasis on 
individuals that are welfare recipients i ainoritiesi vonen and educationally 
disadvantaged. Over 93 pd7ccnt of the JTFA clients are econoaically 
disadvantaged! 41 percent .are receiving public aesistoncei 46 percent are 
bladCi S3 percent are voceni and 4S percent lack a high school diploma^ This 
record proves tha^ the systea vorks to serve the targeted clientele « !t has 
also worked to provide true training* In 1987 1 58 percent of the prograa 
teralnees participated In either classrooa tr:.xniLig or on-the-job training* 
The average placcacnt vags for JTPA clients vas is.ll cn hour* JTPA is 
providing quality training for good Jobs* 

The fourth ^ inciple for JTFA Las been perforaance* Z believe that 
performance is the real strength of the systea* The Act eatabllshed national 
peiforsince standards egalnst vhlch perforaance of local p^ograas is Judged* 
Eanh year since the JTFA systea has been operational i perforaance has exceeded 
the national standards* Eacu year^ In fact, perforaance has laproved* In 
prograa year 198ri the entered caployaent rate vas 72 perc sit, cospared to the 
national «)^andard of 12 percent* The prograa year 1987 velfare entered 
caployaent rate vas 62 percent and the national standard vt 51 percent* The 
average placeaenc vage national standard vas exceeded by 20 cents an hour, for 
prograa year 1987* JTPA has clearly succeeded In Its original alsslon* 
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The .,8te« h.8 pe.fo™ed .nd perfor»ed «ell. j,. ^^^^^^ 
however, dcea not preclude the need for refinement of our priorities for 
.epvlce. The economic, of the WSO-a .re co.pellln. Justification for the 
conclusion that ve c^ot .fford to let even one worker re..Ia outside the 
economic „.Instre». The demographies of the year 2000 point out that .any In 
our required workforce will need special assistance In overconln, substantial 
barriers to «plo3«ent. Analysis of Job trends Indicate that It will not be 
enough to simply possess . .kill. „o.kers must have the ability to learn new 
Jobs ^ nev tasks, .gain .nd again. The needs of the economy today are very 
different than the needs of 1983. The time Is appropriate, after five years 
Of experience, to assess the performance of tb, system and to fine-tune Its 
Objectives. I would like to now address some of the specifics of the bill. 

It IS difficult for . group such as ours, that represents all states, to 
take position, on formula for distributing funds. There are Inevitably 
winners and losers. «e do «.k. however. If you do find It necessary to adjust 
*e formula, ple.se retain the hold-harmless provision that minimizes 
disruptive funding fluctuations, it Is nearly Impossible to oper.., effective 
programs when the .«.unt of .oney available changes dramatically f„m 
year-to-year. 

The bin changes the eligibility criteria for adults by mandating that all 
Title II A participants meet the economically disadvantaged criteria. We are 
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unable to support this provision since the systea has found the 10 percent 
"window" for eligibility to be extrcnely beneficial to the prograa. 
Eligibility should be broad enough to acccscdate differences in labor narket 
needs and deaands. There are legitisate cases where non-econoaically 
disadvantaged persons with harriers to ezploysent should have access to 
prograa services • For exasple, highly motivated, iznskilled workers whose 
dead-end, low-paying Jobs put thea Just above the incoae eligibility criteria 
are likely candidates for JT?A training which could significantly increase 
their earning power. There is soae evidence that persons who are poor by 
local standards in high coat urban areas are currently excluded froa service 
due to the lack of realistic regional adjustaents to the lower living 
standards incoae criteria. Meeting the needs of individuals in these special 
circuastancea could be accoaplished by retaining the 10 percent "window.** 
Sven with the 10 percent allow .ce, 93 percent of the sys tea's clients ate 
econoaically dioadvantaged. 

Ve support defining youth as 16 to 24 year-olds. This age grouping 
recognizes that the services needed by soae 23 and 24 year-olds can be better 
provided under Title II-B than by Title II-A, Adult Program Services. 
However, It eay be useful to overlap .services for 22-24 year olds by defining 
adults as 22 and above. Ve also support the provision for the 10 percent 
"windov" for serving non-econoaically youth who have other severe 
disadvantages cs well as the additional 5 percent window for youth with the 
aaas iapedisents, if included in the plan approved by the Governor. This will 
allow the states to serve the needs of a significant segaent of the youth 
population, and will also enhance coordination with other prograns that use 
educational deficiencies as the eligibility criteria. 

5 
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Stat* S>r;-^j(}.}ff Y^mln 

The State «pa Uaisons are concerned about the posslcy unintended 
effects Of covins the 40 percent youth allocation out of Title U„ since all 
the progr«»atic set-a^lde. are computed as a percentage of Title lu funding, 
oovlns th, youth „oney to Title IIB constitute, a forty percent reduction in 
th «»unt Of .oney available throu^ the set-asldes. even before legislative 
adjustments .re ..de to the percentages. For ««,ple. 1:. Washington State our 
.ix percent Incentive aet-Mlde «ount wa, *2.325.«7 for progr«, year 1988. 
Co=putln« the 6 percent en the nev IIA allocation, the amount would be 
41.395.256. IMS reduction vlll effectively eliminate our ability to provide 
^ technical assistance to SDAa. offer neanlngful Incentive avards. or 
provide any staff training. At a tl=e when the emphasis of the progr,^ Is 
Changing, we need additional dollar, to support the progran. not dr«,atl= 
reductions. Therefore, ve ask that you apply the set-aside percentages to 
IIA «id IIB aaotmta. 

In general, the JIPA tlalsons believe that the current state set-asldes 
are too restrictive and do not provide sufficient resources for capacity 
building, research and de«n»tratlon. evaluation, technology transfer and 
follov-up. While all .tates experience the effects of the restrictions on 
uses Of the .et-«ilde.. e«ll states have a particular problea with the lack 
Of .de.iuate resources for ad.lnlstratlon. The JIPA tialsons support a ninl=» 
adainlstrative ^location anount for all states. without this .Inlnua 
allocation state, vlll be unable to aeet nev requirements, like 6 and 9 „onth 
participant follov-up, in .ddltlon to current r«P=aiMlitles for auditing 
.cnlvltles, oversight, wpport of the State Council, and a r^rlad of other 
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administrative activities. Ve further ask that you allow states to use 
set-aside funds for the capacity building, training, and follov-up activities 
that are needed to continue to offer quality services. 

*i also recosnend that the 2 percent older vorker set-aside be elisinated 
and the Boney be allocated to the Service Delivery Areas. The JTPA Liaisons 
agree vith the position taken by the JTPA U.S. DOt Advisory Group that older 
individuals can best be served by mainstreaaing the present state-level 
prograa vith other local progr&es. States could then be required to assure 
that older individuals are provided equitable services by the Service Delivery 
Areas as a significant segment of the population. 

Other Title II-B Provisions 

Ve fully endorse the year-round prograsaing, the requi resents for a 
service strategy, and basic skills assistance for each participant. This 
concept vill laprove the quality of services, place greater eiiphasis on 
arsessaent, as veil as increase the potential for improved coordination vith 
the schools and other available services. Ve also endorse the provision for a 
locally developed forsnila or procedure for providing needs-based payments 
necessary for youth to participate in the program. 

Ve believe that th* present fr^aevork for performance standards should be 
maintained rather than developing separate performance standards for 
hard-to-serve individuals. The present system permits states to ^i^Just the 
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secretary's perfor«n=e .u^ard. .ccerdla. to the pcpul.tlca b.l„, 3erv.d. 

:o« level of eductlonal attalment. other barriers to e.ploy.e„t 
Ihl. ^echanls. provide, sufficient flexibility to adjust perfo^ance standards 
so that It 1. possible to serve this clientele and still =eet or exceed 
P.rfox«««:. .t^uurds. m addition, states have the authority to establish 
Parfcr^nce .t«.dard. for -special populations- In their ,«.es. «nd provide 
incentive, based on these standards. Over tl»e. s^tes have gained confident 
m uanagln. the perfor«nce standard ,yste» to achieve national, state, ana 
local policy priorities, detaining the present =y„e= is. „i..out doubt. In 
the best interest of JiPA. 

BCPHcatlon of Snrtf-n g fol Pm.,-„ ,^ 

We consider the provisions in Title Il-B for replication of successful 
Proxr^ns for youth, to be an I^rtant provision of the bill, but believe thl. 
n«d tr^ucend. youth pro,r.„. We suggest that you expand this provision to 
cover prograos under both titles. 



The Stat. ll.l,o„, ttlly support the concept of reallocation of funds 
olnce experience ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

maintaining adeguate level, of expenditure. A special „anage.ent study 
conducted by HGA Indicated that m progra. year 1987. over half of the States 
had lnple,ented reallocation policies that tl.e. By the following year, 
two-third. Of the .tate. expected to have reallocation policies. However. It 
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Is Important that the states he provided the flexibility to deteralne the 
amount of ftmds that an SOA or prograa operator can carry-over without 
recapturing the ^unda for reallocation purposes as is the case In the new JTPA 
Title III« Therefore, ve believe that the provisions In the bill that set 
carry-over limitations for Service Delivery Areas should be ellnlnated. 



We are opposed to abolishing the Cosslsslon for Eaployzaent Policy. The 
Cocalssloxi has provided a valuable service by supporting research In a number 
of areas vital to JTPA Including perfomance standards, services for special 
segoents of the population, labor sarlcet Inforaatlon, and education. In 
addition^ the Coimlsslon has served as an Independent fonsn for the 
deliberation of significant JTPA policy Issues. The entire employment and 
training system would be 111 served by abolishing the Commission. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for providing me the opportunity to present the JTPA Liaison's 
vlevs on your bill. Ve hope that our Input will assist you In refining this 
bill so that It will truly enhance the efficiency and effectiveness of Job 
Training Partnership Act programs. 
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T if u^**"" ^^^f: ^/"^ very much, Ms. Dunn and Mr Shinn 

Students and people that would be helped by the TitlHl 

are concentrating in the urban countS Jd therefore oSJ S 

counties will be left with less and less of an allbcllion Is that co^ 

Ms. Dunn. Well particularly in the Title E-B allocation 

mT DunnT' T- *^-!y^ ^h^* I referr^gto 

taged' Senior Jw t^"^' H^^^'^ri^^ the number of disadvan- 
taged students rather than the relative number. Certainly the 
larger numbers appear in more urban counties. "^"^'"^y- 

some"?S,etfffn,n?/°" "^^"^u V° ^^^^ ^^'^^''^ that we use 
fofn^EJSi^ tfarcotecT"^'' ^'^^^^^ ""^^^^ - 

ati?nboSf?f i?.«n^ would like the formula to take into consider- 
ation both, It It can, to make sure that over time we don't havP an 
issue where rural economically disadvantaged young people-- 
liklTwik^Ten th^'t t great concert abJut thiriws seems 

prSyTanS?^^^^^^^^ thatT^ 

areLcZ^A,u ^^'^ ^" i^^'^ ^^^^ the rural counties 
^Iiof- 1 ^^'^i^*^ ^, ^^rge number of disadvantaged people but a 
haveTa J """it?' ''""^P"'?^ *° *he Seattle-f aSoSa ark We 
J.tL^ ^Aif ^^''iS .^9'="^ ^" the Richland area with the re- 
duction of the nuclear facilities there, and we have had the same 
thing occur m certain of the cherry-producing areas of the SteTe 
ator sTmon and^'^'^ 'J^^''''^/ ^"^^ing with you because Sen 
good WU and a vi^ '^' discussed this at seme length. He has a very 
fhaf Si u^M t ®^ excellent point he wants to make, but I can see 
that the hold harmless is not completely protecting oir rural dodu- 
lations and our smaller towns are being decimated 

fortet'&SmtSer ^ ^^^^ 

Ms. Dunn. Yes. Thank you. 

i-ffi^u*?*'' ^Z"^^- ^°^V' Shinn, I happen to know mv State a 
vi?r?w*^'ii^^" r.^'^' I have spent quit^ a bit of time in 

orthp^fcK^ ^'^^ *° farther comments on the bill or 

wo^ld£'Sn<inf?i!"c^"^.T'=®^"' that our state would have 
thSottSparl:^' ^"''" ' ^ State, too, on 

Senator Adams. I think we have to face that as we are Imlrintr of 
these programs. That is why we are trying to u^d^tl S^lm Wp^«i 
having enormous technological changeTthat are impacti^^^ 
on our rural-urban relationship and we want to tTy do^S we 
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can to take that into account as we are moving toward the more 
disadvantaged. 

I also want to state that Senator Thurmond was unable to be 
present due to scheduling conflicts. And believe me, we have them; 
I just left him a moment ago. However, he would appreciate our 
entering his statement in the. record, and therefore, as Chairman, I 
will^ enter Senator Thurmond's statement in the record as though 
given in full. 

' [Additional material supplied for the record follows:] 
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As official NCSL policy states, the social and economic forces that result in 
skilled worker shortages and disproportionately high levels of poverty and 
un employ men t among certain segments of American society are national In scope 
and must be addressed by federal policy, legislation, and funding in 
partnership with the states. 

Hore specifically, such policy, legislation, and funding should focus on three 
critical areas of concern: (1) the shortage of skilled labor; (2) 
disproportionately high unemployment among disadvantaged populations, 
especially youth; and (3) displaced workers. 

Regarding the first two points: 

1. The shortage of skilled labor projected for the late 1980* s and 1990*s 
will have a negative impact upon American industrial growth and, unless 
addressed, may weaken the national social and economic structure. The 
changing nature cf work and the workplace demands a true state-federal effort 
aimed at a systematic commitment to the preparation of the workforce. Such a 
Joint commitment should be accomplished with the full coordination of the 
employment and training and education systems. 

2. The employment and training needs of the working and unemployed 
poor--especially youth--must be addressed through special funds and programs. 
Exceedingly high unemployment among t^e nation's economically disadvantaged 
and minority youth, and the unique problems they face, must be attacked by 
coordinated national, state, and local efforts utilizing the resources of both 
the public and private sectors. Such a Joint effort should be highly 
coordinative and innovati/e with career placement the end goal for the 
Individual. 

NCSL believes that z year-round approach in public policy to youth Joblessness 
Is generally lacking. While the JTPA should be a major vehicle for 
school -to-work transition, evidence woulJ indicate that few of those most in 
need currently are bJing served by JTPA. Therefore, NCSL applauds your 
efforts to correct this problem by amending the JTPA to encourage a more 
comprehensive approach to youth employment and training. 

We would specifically recommend th^t a comprehensive youth program Include: 

1. An expansion of resources at the secondary school level for basic 
education and remediation to reverse patterns of functional illiteracy and 
reduce dropout rates. Youth served should be those least likaly to become 
employed without assistance. 

2. Institutionalized school-to-work transition services at the secondary 
and post -secondary levels, to include counseling, career exploration and 
planning, Job search assistance, and other services that will facilitate entr> 
Into the labor market and instill the importance of further educat !cr. and 
training, especially for the non-college bound. 
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proqfaS that iPadc ?„ J 5^1 Jf'SS^ ''^*'?? ^^""^^ '"etu'-n to an educatlSnal 

4. Creation of work and service opportunities for 14- to la-vpar niHc 
w!n? Xlt "h"''" e liiilieJc'y'SrXg ''''' 

t«t lhp?r "Immunity or conservation service to develop and 

lest their skills, and explore new Interests. At least SO nprcpnt nf 
participants should be economically disadvantaged. ^ 

coiiiDiitp''''?^;!*^!!? ^"Jl"*'-"? sei-vlces to assure that the transition Is 
fruJgk JSlth.^ " P'-"'"'"'"'* <»• substantial gains in lncor,e 

J l^'i^ state-federal partnership to combat this serious national 
iSrta'ni tS: """""PH^h such a partnership. It Is 

and lical'acJwitJr ^"^^"^"^ ^^'-'-g P'-og"-"^ be a ,:oordlnated state 

??actices; and laws? '"dividual 'state procldSrSs.' 

in^l'.n!?''?'"?^ legislation and regulation should establish that state and 
loca administrative structures for federal employment and trjlnlng oroq?ams 

h rograT"?2 i?tMn'Up:;i'"'fH*f whTch'^encles shall l?n? teT 
ine programs, (zj within federal guidelines, how planning and pvalnatinn ch>n 
be conducted and how program data'shall be collected Snd dlSsen nated Snd f] 
the'si^?l'?ISlllltu?e'r'"""'*''"'' "''"'^'^ authority shalfbfreia-ned^bj 

and Socaftj?lal??l^;n*r?:nS!;S?l2nr * """''^ "P"" ^^ate 

involOod^J^ especially small business and Industry, must be 

iStsessmSn?" ^"'"'"9 P*-"""' fXlannlng 

ho nr;K,ol^'"'*!l^?*i stipends, program activities, and support services should 
nL^^^''7 T''**?'' Pi-ohlblted, but allowed flexibility In keeping with 
program design and the needs of Individual clients- Keeping wltn 
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g. Federal and state action should facilitate the coordind'cion of all 
education, skill training, and eaployment services, both putilic and private. 
Such coordination should include nutual advisory board mefiberships, 
coordinated planning, and exchange of information on a titaely basis. The 
federal governaent should not encourage the proliferation of n5«»dless advisory 
jcechanisos. 

h. Dnployinent and training prograis should be as;essed annually with the 
oversight assistance of the state legislatures to determine the extent to 
which they are weeting the goals of coordinated national and state policies 
and progranj objectives. 

The National Conference of State Legislatures, the representative organization 
of the nation's state legislators and their staffs, is pleased to be a part of 
this process to iraprove the delivery of services under Title 11 of OTPA. We 
look forward to working with the cwnwittee further as It progresses in its 
work on this legislation. 
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Senator Adams. I thank you both very much for being here, and 
the committee will stand in recess. 
[Whereupon, at 11:11 a.m., the subco imittee was adjourned.] 
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JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT AMENDMENTS OF 198S 

THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 1989 
„ U.S. Senate, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 
r«u , . -^s Angeles, CA. 

'«n o ^"Pcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
An Jff PA ^c"""; Bo^rd of Public Works, 200 N. Spring St. Los 
prlidink. " (chairman of the subcommittee) 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR SIMON 
Mr. Simon, l^he Subcommittee hearing will come to order. 

i-o „® ^'■L'l^T?^^^,^®.^':'"^^" ^ bill that I have introduced, S. 543, 
"J amend the Job Training Partnership Act. 

What we are trying to do is to see if we can target the economi- 
caUy disadvantaged more effectively. At this time,let me Snowl- 
mln p fJw '^'^^^'P ^ a dedicated person from this area, Congre^- 
?ressSan Pn^w"' T"^" haf been a pioneer in this whole field.^Con- 

Kuse^il veT/^KrU^^ °" 
ins?Lnfr'o°''^ ^™™it*ee set up by the Secretary of Labor has 
have inil-^uced'^" following along the same lines as the bill I 

^Ji® fi^Fu "i*^ °[ P'"^?*^"* program-and it is a p,-;od pro- 
gram-is that '»^e had a problem with what is called "creamine" 
We are lookup;, for those ^easy" lesults, and fraSly whaf .vS^ha^^e 
look at tSi?y ^^^^ effectively and that is what we want to t-ke a 

ttS^a® ^^"2"^^ Council of La Raza has issued a report regardin*' 
JTPA and Hispanics called "Falling through the cracks- Hisoani? 
Underrepresentation in the JTPA." ir^ispanic 

We have to do better, I think we can do better. 
Voi"°^ P^'ssence of the President of the City Council here, and 
fhl rlfv pJ' T.^*^"'" ^^it"essBS let me call on the President of 
^^^""''"u^^^ honored to have you here, Mr Ferraro 
vouLSir^°- '^l that w!b are honored t^ hav J 

KJfnJ" our City Council -Chamter, and I iust wanted to come 
by and personally welcome you to the City Hall, and thank vou for 
coming here. Th^-o are a lot of problems fn the C?ty of L?s /ng^^^^ 

^„Lrv f ^"""^ Jh^'^ ' °f problems all over the 

country, but v/e appreciate you coming here to Los Angeles, You 
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will be hearing from one of my outstanding colleagues— Richard 
Alatorre— in a few minutes, and we just appreciate you being here, 
and I just wanted to personally welcome you. 

I haven't seen you since last year with Mike Rcos and Richard 
Katz if you remember. 

Mr. Simon. You give my greetings to your neighbor Mike Roos; 
he is a longtime friend. 

Mr. Ferraro. I sure will. 

Mr. Simon. I have to say, you are probably the tallest City Coun- 
cil President in the United States. 

Mr. Ferraro. I am of Sicilian origin. My mother and father were 
Sicilians and people say that I am the world's biggest Sicilian. So, I 
don't know if that is good or bad. 

I am not a member of the Mafia I might add. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you, very, very much, and I appreciate 
your hospitality and your courtesy in stopping by. 

Mr. Ferraro. Thank you. Senator. 

Mr. Simon. Our first witness will be a member of the City Coun- 
cil here who Chairs the Police, Fire and Public Safety Committee 
of the City of Los Angeles, Councilman Richard Alatorre. 

We are very, very happy to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF COUNCILMAN RICHARD ALATORRE, CHAIRMAN, 
POLICE, FIRE, AND PUBLIC SAFETY COMMITTEE, CITY OF LOS 
ANGELES 

Mr. Alatorre. Maybe you are aware, and I believe that Council- 
man Farrell should be here momentarily, who happens to be the 
Chainnan of the Grants, Housing and Community Development 
Committee. Jointly we submitted a report to you for the record, 
and I don't want to read the entire lengthy document, but what I 
would like to do is just basically give you a overview of how the 
City of Los Angeles views the JTPA program. 

I want to just take this opportunity obviously, to thank you for 
commg to the City of Los Angeles. 

My name for the record is Councilman Richard Alatorre, and I 
represent the 14th Council District on the eastern part of Los An- 
geles. 

I have a strong and continuing interest in providing alternatives 
to young people who see no possibility for their lives except gang 
membership, drugs and resignation. 

The statistics are compelling here in the City of Los Angeles. The 
dropout rate is around 40 percent; one out of every five young 
adults is illiterate. More than 300,000 students, over half of the 
School District come from economically disadvantaged back- 
grounds. 145,000 city school students have limited English skills 

nnn^®^^ ^^^^ ^^0 different languages in Los Angeles. Of the 
35,000 to 50,000 homeless in our city, at least 10-'15,000 are youths. 
At least 70,000 young people are gang members. 20,000 girls 
become teen mothers each year. 

I firmly believe that we can reach these young people and they 
can learn that their lives can in fact make a difference, but they 
cannot simply be placed on a straight job training track, they need 
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Z^'lSS^^ijif.""'""-"^' ^^"^"y assistance, role model pro- 
^e sgjf S9 10 3HonT'°" ^M^-'^l and other assistance. ^ 

we spent qia iu million for youth job trainine this vpar in o^^j 
tion to the summer youth employment. I am nft sure wKther the 
frthlt^^^r- ^"ding on a^early basis hL ^een spe^t well! 
or that JTPA is working. The present rules are almost for carffp 
pating agencies to recruit onl/ employable Sople'^sSce aS^^ 
efforfS^n,^^ " ?onsid?rlbff moS 

hktS/^r h^nfSfid"^ *° P«^°" who^^h^no 

vnS^MU\^ f experience, few reading or 

JLcL f-l incentives are given these agencies to seek out 

kids and develop programs for them' 
A local government such as ours needs flexibilitv to dp<;i<rn ^vn. 
grams so that they can meet both the national aSd?o<S^a?enX 
We have some expenence in what works best here sS i work 
S^T^-rH^ classroom trdni5| and basksSff 

1'"'^''=? pre^mployment skills. Jobs are SSd 

onger when job training takes place over a longerperiod ofl^mT 
in short or more absorbable learning sessions InceSti"£ and 
fntetatS'Z^"* to continued pakcipa^fon i^the I pro^a^ * 
integrated programs where more than one course or skill are we^ 

l^i bTtSSi^es"^' "^"^^ P- 

nj^fct of the Grants Committee, I supported the Commu- 

trlinra^H^rn*"' ^^^^ "^^''^ provide compreheiS^e^b 
Ihfr^K l^ '"PP^"^ *o disadvantaged youths at five of 

ment Th^Tlt ^^^^^^"^ will be expensive to ii^l^ 
^^I'a i e J ^® ^^^^ °f program that I believe JTPA was de- 
dSil^wJ^"' ^^^^ y°"ths who might not othSvS 

tivSkiJSis *° employable and prX- 

hat^ SfcTa YonfW^^^^ Safety Committee, I 

^.ifoXr-fJ^ vu J , . At-Risk Advocacy Program. The staff is 
S^El-™^ ^^^eloPing policy, coordinating anideveloping a^om- 

Sivte^caLori'^T^.P^^^^^^ ^r-^^S programs for 

uivuie cdiegones oi At>Kisk use. This Droerram is VinnQPrl in 4^u^ 

f^L^T'^f^' which administers the^J^rprogram'I^ d ?s ex! 
pected to work in concert with JTPA 

frS ^ appreciate the interest in local concerns and I 

f^-nt fu f ^ program like the JTPA is needed But I 

^^u.r ^^y^.^ ^"0^ for the flexibility by local entities to 
de^^j with the priorities as we view them he^re^at the municipS 

It seems to me that when we are talking about tryine to reach 
rH.n^r'^K T"^ *° yo"th that have difficuS "n not only 

school, but more importantly usually at a certain aL havP K 
npv"l?f.^S the law, that local entitii have S to bl riven tht 
fle>ability that is necessary. Guidelines certainly are im^E but 
those guidelines have to provide for the flexibSty foM^Sl entities 
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like the City of Los Angeles to design innovative programs that ul- 
timately are going to meet the needs of the young people as well as 
the adults that tWs program was targeted to meet. 

With that I will be more than glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. 

Mr. AiATORRE. Let me introduce you to two individuals that 
probably best exemplify success of the JTPA program. 

First, let me introduce to you Arley Hennosillo, a JTPA partici- 
pant for the Chicana Service Center, Licorporated. 

Secondly, Mr. Vernon Randolph, a JTPA participant in the 
UCLA High-Risk Youth Project, the Duke Ellington Continuation 
High School. 

These individuals will make their presentations and when it is 
all said and done with, I think that their input is extremely impor- 
tant in the framing of any changes in the JTPA program. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you, very, very much. 

STATEMENT OF ARLEY HERMOSILLO, A JTPA PARTICIPANT FOR . 
THE CHICANA SERVICE CENTER, INC 

Ms. Hermosillo. Good morning. 

My name is Arley Hennosillo and I am here from the JTPA Chi- 
cana Services. 

I went through the agency from Chicana, a center of JTPA in 
San Fernando Valley, referred me to Chicana Services and I filled 
out an application. I was looking for a job. I am a widow and I have 
two children. I was out of work, I didn t want to submit to welfare, 
I wanted to work and I told my children that they could either see 
me, that I wanted to go ahead with my life and not be dependent 
on anybody else and show an acceptance to my kids because I want 
them to go to college, to see that I am working for them and they 
can go on to schoo) I don't want them to be in gangs or drugs or 
anything like that. I dropped out of high school which I regret very 
much. I was a teenager who didn't know what I was doing, but now 
that I am adult, I want to go ahead with my life. 

I know that the program helps and it has helped me very much. 
Now I am a receptionist at L & M Collection Agency and I am 
doing better, and I have a car now. This has helped me a lot and I 
think it would help a lot of other people and teenagers to go ahead, 
to show them that there is someone there to help them, to go 
ahead with their life. I am really sure that this helps a lot and I 
hope it h^lps other people, and I am here to show what it has done; 
I want to ,"nove ahead. I am just thankful for all that. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. SiMor. If I may just ask you a couple questions, what would 
you like to be doing 5 years from now? 

Ms. Hermosillo. Maybe I would like to be managing an office or 
owning a business; I want to move ahead. I plan to go back to 
school to show my children that a single mother doesn't need wel- 
fare, you know. I want to be an example for them too. They help 
me a lot 

Mr. Simon. As I was reading your story, your husband was killed 
in a tragic automobile accident. 
Ms. Hermosillo. Yes. 

ERLC - 
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Mr. Simon. We don't mean to be picking on vou but we iin,1<.r 
stand the legis ation through individuals. TTie reaJify is you 
school drop out as you mentioned. We have throuS ouHrSIrt 
primarily on giving jobs to peoplf who a?eS 
S J?fv?"ftl*''~"J'^°'^""^'^^y ^hen you compare tKS pfi 
gram with the predecessor, the CETA program-the opoortumM^ 
you got^ a high school drop out has meLt whS to youT^^""'*^ 

Ms Hermosillo. I feel like if this agency wasn't there that T 
v^odd probably turn to welfare and j^t st^y there viu imow T 
ft'±n'ffl*'^S'^' help support-I L moving upajri te if 
wJ^hMey getffi' " ^"'^^ welfareUher. and it/t 
oiiff ^^f thank you, very, very much, and we thank vou 

also for commg down. It is not easy to get in fiint of a microohoSp 
and get m front of a member of the CitfcouncU and uS StXs 

ifturfb5?we^."pr'?e- ^^-^^taMng^about heret not%^^^ 
't?"* ^® talkmg about your two children 
fife Hermosillo. And other people too. Other single mothers 

SS„?"n5S,K.°''-=' *5 

Mr. Simon. I thank you, very, very much 
Vernon Randolph? 

STATEMENT OF VERNON RANDOLPH, GRADUATE DUKF 
ELLINGTON CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL ^SjTPA^ROGR AM 

frotD&n^to''n^lSgTIcg^^^^ ' ^ ^ ^^^^^e 

th^lK *^*J™^ °"ke Ellington High School, I was a part of 

The JTPA program has ^so helped me out school-v/ise credit- 

q^TMrT'"! ^? ^^"''^"^^ ^"''h as math aS ESlish 
Mr. Simon. You had problems in school' ^"giisn. 

Mr. Randolph. Yes, sir, I did. In regular high school wasn't in 

swS To^r/ ' Pretg^much'ditehingS and 

Skipping, lo me everything was pretty much the sanie learTiln^ 

Mr. Alatorre. That's correct. "itriuucec. 

pr£?'^°''' "^"^ ^""^ '^'^ P^'^^^ particular UCLA 

.h^J; ^^^'^t^y picked; we were given a 

choice as to whether or not we wanted to participate in thfuci A 
project. So I decided to take it. I heard all tb^Suff about the 

J^bs and how it would help us edu! 
cational-wise, so I decided why not give it a try. When I went to 
Duke Ellington, my grades had went up. I wa7veiy intereS m 
^edass^ especially because the teacher^ helped aKk an bter" 
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Mr. Simon. And what has this meant for your future? 
Do you feel better about your future and your hopes as a result 
of this? 

Mr. Randolph. Yes, sir. In fact I was thinking about being a pro- 
ducer instead of just being an ordinary camera man; a oroducer's 
assistant. 

Mr. Simon. That's great. We thank you, very, very much, for 
being here. 

Councilman, can you describe your High Risk Youth Project? 

Mr. Alatorre. Let me just explain what the program does, but 
more importantly, and I think Mr. Porter, who will be speaking, 
can talk at length as to the youth programs that we are establish- 
ing in five housing projects, really gearing the program to what I 
believe this program is supposed to be all about. 

The City of Los Angeles like many other cities, spends a lot of 
money on programs for youths, but unfortunately we many times 
have no policies, we have no direction, we kind of flounder and we 
have a hodge-podge as opposed to what I consider to be a very seri- 
ous problem as it relates to High-Risk Youth. 

We have developed an advoc:icy program which basically the re- 
sponsibility is to develop a policy and also grants that are funded, 
that are geared toward youth has got to be consistent with that 
policy, and any new programs have got to work toward the various 
differences in geographic areas. You know, even in the City of Los 
Angeles, and when I talk about flexibility, I am not just talking 
about flexibility for a municipality, but also even here in the City 
of Los Angeles, approaches in geographic area of the City, may 
work with that area, but do not necessarily guarantee success in 
other areas, and let me cite you a a example. 

The gang problem in say South Central Los Angeles which is ba- 
sically motivated on process, is totally different than approaches 
are totally different than the gang problem in the District that I 
happen to represent which is basically territorial in nature. And 
certainly I hope that it doesn't come to the day where you question 
the process; basically dictates gang membership and dictates how a 
area is going to be controlled and the like. But the program basi- 
cally recognizes those geographic differences and the various pro- 
grams that we are attempting to establish, would also recognize 
those geographic differences Lcnause I really firmly believe that we 
have got to begin to take chances becaHGc just looking at statistics 
here in the City of Los Angeles, I mean it's frightening. Just in ray 
District alone, as an example, the reading levels of kids, you know, 
are three or four grades below, and those are kids that are graduat- 
ing. We are not even taking into account those that liave already 
dropped cut, were probably depending on schools anywhere from 
40-50-60 percent of the kids drop out before they even graduate. 
They drop out somewhere between the 10th grade and the 12th 
grade. Ms. Hermosillo as an example, made it to the 11th grade. 
There are many kids that don't even make it to the 10th grade But 
even for those that do make it to the 10th grade, in some high 
schools as many as 60 percent of them, will never see graduation. 
And our responsibility hrts to be to try and move them so that they 
can become productive members of the society, because I am of the 
opinion that school is geared for the academic achievement. It is 
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not geared for those that maybe are not bound for college Yes we 
have to strive for that, but we also have to make education a^ wSl 
as these pro-ams, geared for those individuals that are mavKi 
college bound, can become functional in thirLciSv I^d 5^pn «n 
opportunity. These are two individuals Jharare proLw^^ 
tL^f^ °f have been given the oppoSy Sgh 

h"<^ there are so many more because of tVip ff 
gidi^ of the guidelines that it is difficulf f^ local entities to £ 
velop a program that meets our needs, because the SideHne? 
"MrLMoTirlL?"'.*"^ ^ flexibmtffStltie; 
c.n^hWcX^^^^^^^ 

gS^ete^^^ 

tAutt ^ percen^ie of ite na- 

T wi^^''?''''''- outrageous; I mean it's absolutely outrageous 
I know that you have been in the forefront of very oro^sS 
measures tha rebte to really channeling our Resources iS sane 
and constructive L^anner, but something has to be doS 

We are going to ultimately live or die by our abilities to develon 
a foundation and to educate our children. As rich S this natSn is 
as great as this country is, the fact that we spend, Tou fiiSw uD to 
SSf °' °" d^Io^.^Abloag 

Mr. Simon. On the JTPA Program specifically, do vou have the 
feeling that we are not targeting very effectively^ ^ 

h.^J;l^t•P^^u ^ - think chat the program is fine for 

b^icdly kids, that, yes, maybe he dropped out of school o? kids 
tnow «ll"f? ^Pr^ted in staying-it is basically reach ng, you 
know, all the kids need it. Like we have some schools that Irt 

othef ootiW ^" gan^because he^r'^ls'^^^^ 

^S?«5 ?f . ^ happy in school. Many times it is 

somebody interested in taking a change with 
these kids because more than likely they have had contact wffh fi2 
inhce, some of them have been incarcerated lome of tSm^'most of 
them, some of them have been abused kids. They are obXuslv 
drop outs, but we have bright kids out there that If Sven tTe S 
portunity and our local management is, given the flexibilitv w^ 
could Degin to meet the needs of these kids but I thfnk SS' 
way that these guidelines are structuri, it's Wnd of Swe 1 for 

^^"^ °f ^orks to tEe disSvantafe of 
^^Tte^tarth^S."^^^"^^ ^'^'^''y ^ as m'uS o°r 
Mr. Simon. I thank you for your leadership 

»}^LT 1^); 5'°" trattaony, and I know you have other 

Mr. Alatorre. Thank you. Senator. 
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STATEMENT OF ROB SCHUMER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD 

STUDIES, UCLA 

Mr. ScHUMER. Thank you, Senator Simon. My name is Rob Schu- 
mer. I am the Associate Director of field studies, UCLA. 

If you would, I would like to give you just a little background. 

Mr. Simon. You will have to make it brief here. 

Mr. ScHUMER. The intent of the program was to have UCLA 
work collaboratively with the L.A. Unified to the end to do some of 
the things that Mr. Alatorre talks about, and that is to begin to 
reform the school system so that we can prevent a lot of these drop 
outs and other potential JTPA participants who would eventually 
get into the system. 

The goals of the program is to try to infuse the tutors who work 
with the continuation school and to get people like Vernon who 
didn't seem to have much direction, who had histories of failure 
and truancy, to begin to think about the operations that we talked 
about, to aspire to a career. 

Mr. Simon. Do you work with the JTPA program quite a bit? 

Mr. ScHUMER; Yes. 

Mr. Simon. And it is your impression that we are not targeting 
as effectively as we should? 

Mr. ScHUMER. I would suggest that we are not targeting as effec- 
tively jis we should. One of the reasons that we chose to work with 
the contuiujttion school is that all of the students who were at the 
continuation school, have gotten there because of truancy and be- 
havioral problems and have already had problems in the system, so 
the continuation school serves in time as the next step before stu- 
dents intend to drop out of school. So we are serving that popula- 
tion, but I think that it would be very helpful for u." to get the 
School District— it is part of our problem in getting the School Dis- 
trict to take a serious look at students who are not achieving, and 
to begin to change their system to allow students to look at their 
careers and aspirations and build an educational system for the 
support that UCLA provides to do the job that needs to be dox*e. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you. 

Let me particularly thank Ms. Hermosillo and Mr. Randolph. It 
takes special courage on the part of both of you to come here, and 
we really appreciate it. We wish you the very best, and by coming 
and speaking out here, you are helping to make opportunities for 
others. We appreciate it. 

Tell those two children they should be proud of their mother. 

Ms. Hermosillo. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you, very, very much. 

Our next panel is composed of Mr. Steve Porter, the Assistant 
General Manager of Community Development Department, City of 
Los Angeles; and Mr. Russell M. Frandsen, the Vice-Chair of the 
Los Angeles County Private Industry Council. 

Let me say ro these witnesses and the succeeding witnesses, if 
you wish to enter a formal statement in the record, we will do that; 
if you wish to summarize what you have to say, that might be help- 
ful for us here. 

Mr. Porter, we will start with you. 
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STATEMENT OP STEVE PORTER. ASSISTANT PPMPRAt rwAMAr-r.™ 

. co™tv development dSSen't'S^^^^^^^ 

af^L I'.f^ Steve Porter, Assistant General Manager 

fL pifv ? T^°T"",'*y Development Department. I have been S 
the City of Los Angeles for 15 years working in emplownent train 

JS^fff ""^ H' established and difected theS^^^^^^^ 
and training program from inception to its conclusion so T am 
speaking with some foundation in terms of &sTatSstorv Ld^ 
wodd like to applaud you and the individualfyTu work Sin the 

Sent fo thf Tn?;''!^"?^- r^^^u^e 'onsidr very fine aSend- 
men^ to the Job Training Partnership Act legislation. 

1 -^Ju concern focuses on 14 areas, and we suhmiff*^ a 

engthy written report to your staff which hks been Lde SraHahlP 

J^v^TSfuTf'^^' f f ^ f^T-^"^ I woSike ?o Slight 
iZ Lt ^ - l^' ^jP^^* that, our central concern is S 
Se S'iSTc^^'^V"'"''' th^t si^'^e the inception of CE^A to 
the mid-TOs, we have moved froin a SlO billion employment arid 

levd'soKat f^^r one^pproaching tiTS blSn 

S f J "l^i. the local level as a service delivery area we aV-P 
TwoS W ^™.^"Jfhing resources and incre Jed neS ' 
I would like to quickly go through the seven areas if I might 
Rrstly we support your proposal to create separate tiSes fnr 
reTatr'^ fl,"^*- t ^ariy 1970's adiSnfft^Sy, wYseg- 
itSeSn e th"at dtll P^.°^^^^rthin our department b^S 
frnm «Hnif developing youth programs separate and apart 

In terms of the age grouping we would recommend that the asB 
%frlMs~14t!Tt^^^^ 24, be redu'^d to includ?K 

Jids youi|er'tgtt^ht ?hTr4 W^^^^ 
ttffiyttS' ^" ^^^^^ neWta^c°eVi^ 

be^strSled ^hnl^fn \ ^^e legislation is going to 

liL tfip K^irf " segmenting youth from adults, we 

categoH^SLln S ^ ^'T^^^ the adjustments so that indivSuS 

L enSr t?p aH of ^^^P' 24 or 14 to 24, be allowed 

to enter the adult program if appropriate. 

H„ai ."T"^^^' st^°"gly supports the development of the 

dual^performance criteria, one set for youth and T^econd for 

^^fl^ t° *^hat Councilman Alatorre said, we need a 
separate set of performance standards so that we can reallv serve 
the hard to serve economically disadvantage. I Those are the 
l':i'°^'^ems apd multiple barriers in employment And we ^eX 
historically, since the inception of CETA, had difficStv with 1^^^^ 

fhal w^ mfet^ W f ''T'''' ^^^^^^ Indus;^ CotSt^^^^^ 
mat we meet ^le five performance criter a to enable us to receivP 
the bonus money from the state. So if you are going to ?eCTegaIe 

S?clSfwbdo"w n *^"w^' ^^1°^ "^^^ sortS fll:dbi i? of 10 
percent window or whatever for the most at risk, it will certainly 
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help us in dealing with groups, like the homeless, at-risk youth 
gang members and th'>se groups. 

The third point is on stipends. Without stipends or learning rein- 
forcemants for youth, we can't serve the most disadvantaged. Poor 
kids can't enter programs without some kind of income flow. 

Fourthly, we understand the need to limit carry over to perhaps 
10 or 15 percent, but I think you need to look at not only the ap- 
propriation, but the approval and accounting for that. So someone 
that goes through a 16 or 17 month program, or something beyond 
12 months, can be carried forward without the SDA or the Admin- 
istrator bemg faulted in terms of that process. 

Fifthly, in terms of the formula change while it positively im- 
pacts on the City of Los Angeles, we think it might be better to 
wait until the 1990 census data is available, and that a data base 
that is understood and accepted by all can be impleh;ented unifor- 
mally in terms of that formula. 

And, six<^^, in terms of the set-asides for different groups, older 
workers and others, we very much support that, but in terms of 
state set-asides, it would give us greater flexibility if that money 
was passed directly down to the local level, because when the state 
overlay policies are established, it precludes our flexibility to ad- 
minister the program in Los Angeles, 

And the last point is number seven. In terms of your preference 
for enhancing linkages such as those of UCLA witli local education- 
al agencies, we definitely support that, and in fact we submitted 
some language that would broaden those provisions whereby we 
would be able to use instructors that are state certified from local 
unified school districts to work on-site at community based organi- 
zations. 

That basically concludes our remarks. 

Mr. Simon. I thank you very much. 

We will enter your full statement in the record, 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Porter follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF STEVEN M. PORTER 

Assistant General Manager 
Community Development Department 
City of Los Angeles 
March 30. 1989 

Good Morning ladies and gentlemen. My name is Steven M Porter I am ,he 
o/S A P^?'"/ 1^'''''' '''' Development Apartment Gu- 

inSi!?al?on ' Tv'lf Z'VT' '° '^•""'"^"^ °" ^'"^ piece 

^nd^SSJXTLrtK^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^'^ "P""' your c"urlfl;t 
for employment and training programs. '""ease lunaing 

Our com ments on the proposed changes to the legisl...on are as follows: 

irv'is ""^"^^ coordination of all vouti! 

t^roullSTT^.-'^'^-""''* consistently defined as ages 14 
th ough 24. Flexibility should be incorporated to serve vouth n 
adult programs When it is appropriate. - • e >ouin in 

n. SEPARATE PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

ItandaM?'fn?' H 'T'"' development of one set cf performance 
nlrfi °' ''^^''-'o-serve individuals and a sepa ate set of 
performance standards Cor all other individuals receiving assistance 
under ,his cct. Hard-to-serve should be defined at the S lev 
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IIL STIPENDS AND LEARNING REINFORCEMENT PAYMENTS 

Stipends and learning reinforcemeni payments are criiical U' JTPA is lo 
provide long term training for hard-to-serve individuals and should 
be included within the proposed legislation. 

IV. lOX.CARRYOVER LIMIT 

97hile the SDA understands the need to better control 
underexpenditures. it does not support the proposed lOX limit on 
carryover. The definition of carryover should be expanded to include 
both contractual obligations and accruals. 

V FORMULA CHANGE TO IMPROVE THE TARGETING OF FUNDS 

The SDA supports th<f effort to improve the targeting of funds to 
economically disadvantaged individuals. Until an accurate national 
database becomes available, however, the SDA is concerned that a 
sufficiently accurate formula cannot be developed. 

The SDA supports reserving 10% of Title 11.- .unds for experimental 
programs to provide services to hard-io-<erve individuals and 
exempting these programs from perform, ce standards. It is 
suggested that SDAs have the option of incr.^smg this amount to a 
maximum of 23 V 

VL STATE LEVEL SET-ASIDES 

The SDA supports the concept of setting-aside funds for special 
programs, such as State Education Coordination Grants '.8%k Incentive 
Grants (6X). and Older Workers Program l3%i In order to be more 
effective, it is recommended that these set-asides be passed directly 
to SDAs and controlled at the local level. For example, the current 
policy in California sets-aside 30% of the 8 • funds exclusively for the 
State's Welfare Reform Program tOAIN). 
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VII. LINKAGES WITH LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES (LEA's) 

The SDA strongly supports this legislative mandate. The SD4 
recommends that funding allocations to LEAs include set-asides for 
h rmg basic skills instructors to work on-site at community based 
organ zations .CBOs.. Such teachers wouid be employed by the le" 
JTpVS c£^^^^^^ r'^'^ skUls'reme'diation to 

pre-G^N sfsalings '''''''' '''"^ ' "'"'^'"8 

CLOSING REMARKS 

Again. Senator. I commend vou in vour effnrt'! tn ctro„o,i,„ 
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Mr. Simon. Mr. Frandsen? 

STATEMENT OF RUSSELL M. FRANDSEN, VICE-CHAIR, LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 

Mr. Frandsen. Senator Simon, I am Russell Frandsen, Vice 
Chairman of the Los Angeles County Private Industry Council. I 
am one of the business representatives on the PIC. 
I have specific comments relating to some portions of your Bill 
The Los Angeles County contains significant numbers of hard to 
serve youth who would be aided by the amendments that you have 
proposed. We anticipate that the funding for Los Angeles County 
would be increased by 16.8 percent if the funding formulas are im- 
plemented. 

With respect to the composition of the Private Industry Council, 
the Los Angeles Private Industry Council has a very effective orga- 
nization, it was designated as the outstanding PIC in California 
last year. It was nominated by Governor Deukmejian to the White 
House for a merit award, and I understand that we were awarded 
the award of second in the country in terms of outstanding Private 
Industry Council. 

We are structured as a non-profit corporation but the PIC mem- 
bers may have the same protections and privileges and authority 
as board members in private non-profit corporations. Currently we 
have 20 members — funded positions— with whom 12 are business 
men and women. They represent both large companies and small 
companies. They have a great varietur of management skills; most 
of them have bottom line responsibilities. 

As a result, they bring to the PIC an entrepreneurial outlook a 
willingness to look at new approaches, to abandon those that do 
not work, and to insist above all on effective performance by the 
Private Industry Council staff, and by the agency that deal with 
the PIC. 

Since I believe that the success of the Los Angeles Countv Pri- 
vate Industry Council is due in large measure to the input of busi- 
ness representative., and its executive director, I do not believe the 
role of business represents *^ives should be diminished on the PIC. 

As I will outline in a moment, I believe we have had very suc- 
cessful relationship with community based organizations, and we 
certainly have their input. They are at every meeting that we 
have. 

At the present time I would urge you not to set rigid quota par- 
ticipation by various groups. 

Now, if you wanted a different or fresh perspective on the PIC, 
you mig *t consider mandating participants to serve a one or two 
year term on the PIC. This mipht be supported by a stipend so that 
they would be able to afford both the time and the transportation 
to attend the PIC meetings. 

With respect to job training, the Los Angeles County Private In- 
dustry Council, together with the Los Angeles Economic Round 
Table, conducted a survey to determine which of our local indus- 
tries would provide the best opportunities for JTPA participants to 
find rewarding, satisfying and long term employment within those 
industries. We targeted 37 industries and 32 trades which we 
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thLtee*^'^''^ ^ ^^Ph''^^ that indicate where 

^Jt^£^.^ testimony is a graphic outlining the success At 

i,o^J°" ™y testimony, Jie Los Angeles Countv PTf 

Wl srjrt'^fvW^^f apj^achef Lnd bold 

Grant^^ ^^^^''^^ ^outh 6pportunities Chalfrnge 

May I also suggest that innovation be encoura^pH nf fi,o i^^^i 

uaUoSmv^^^rr^i '° asseitKSln an^SdS 

temK^LTa's;°nH^^ J?*"' ^he PIC basically at. 

Rop;«l n^oKiI • problem, a manifestation of much deeoer 

TpId "If"' 'community. The J'lPA program whSeitX 
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-require solutioD that require new approaches and new innovations 
that have not yet been tried at the federal level. 

So, I urge you to reevaluate the current approaches at the feder- 
al level to allow the problems to be solved by individuals in this 
state and federal level and private sector approaches. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Frandsen (with attachments) 
follow:] 
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Senator Simon and other me^erc of the Subcommittee on Employment 
and Productivity: 



Angeles County Private Industry Council. I vas appointed by 
Supervisor Pete Schabarura of the Los Angeles County Fifth Dis- 
trict. I :im a business representative on the Private Industry 
Council. In the private sector, I am partner of the national lav 
firm McKenu«., Conner & Cuneo* I am pleased to present testimony 
before your Subcommittee today. I have reviewed the proposed 
changes to the job training partnership act as set forth in Sen- 
ate Bill 543. I have specific comments relating to various pro- 
visions of the Bill* 

FUNIHNG FORMULA IMPLICATIONS FOR LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

Los Angeles County contains significant numbers of hard 
to serve youth vno vould be aided by the amendments to the allo- 
cation formulas proposed in the Bill. We anticipate that funding 
for Los Angeles County vould be increased by 16.8%. 



a successful and effective organization and vas designated as the 
outstanding private industry council in California last year. 
Governor Deukmejian has nominated the Los Angeles Private 



I am Russell M* Frandsen, Vice Chairmen of the Los 



COMPOSmON OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNSEL 



The Los Angeles Private Industry Council has formulated 
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industry Council to the White House as one of the outstanding 
private industry councils in the Country. 

Our Private Industry Council is structured as a 
non-profit corporation with the members of the Private Industry 
Council serving as the board of directors. This arrangement 
allows the PIC members to serve effectively with many of the same 
rights, powers, and protections which thr.r counterparts in ' .e 
private sector enjoy when serving on boa- . of directors. The 
Private Industry Council has its own independent staff headed by 
our very able Daniel Flaming as Executive Director. The staff 
reports directly to the Private industry Council and i=. responsi- 
ble only to the Private Industry Council. 

The Private Industry Council currently consists of 20 
positions, of whom 12 are business men and women from the private 
sector. The businesses represented include small businesses, 
attorneys, and representatives of large corporations. These 
business representatives bring a variety of much needed manage- 
ment skills and perspectives to the Private Industry Council. 
Our Chairman is Rod Hanks, Vice President of Human Resources for 
Lockheed Corporation. The Chairman of our Budget and Contract 
Pricing CoMiittee is Richard Balsmeyer, a small businessman in 
the computer business, who has a keen eye for budgets, expendi- 
tures, and determining that the PIC gets the most value for every 
dollar spent. The Chairnan of our Operations and Oversight 
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Committee is Arthur J. Hirshberg, a small businessman who is 
involved with the footwear manufacturing industry. He is very 
perceptive in analyzing the operations of the Private Industry 
Council and its contractors and in spotting incipient problems 
and finding solutions before they develop into large problems. 
Likewise, the other business members bring much needed business 
skills and perspective to the Private Industry Council from the 
very competitive Los Angeles business community. These business 
representatives are volunteers who donate their time. For most 
of them, the time devoted to the Private Industry Council is time 
tnken away from their business activities and has a direct bottom 
line impact on their own financial affairs. These business rep- 
resentatives have no vested intere^^t to protect and none of them 
are direct grant recipients or contract recipients of funds 
administered by the Fri .ate Industry Council. 

The entrepreneurial outlook which the business repre- 
sentatives bring to the Private Industry Council fosters creativ- 
ity , new approaches, a willingness to reevaluate old approaches, 
and insistence on effective performance by the Private Industry 
Council staff and by tne contractors with the Private Industry 
Council. 

Of course the non-business representatives also bring 
very valuable contributions to the Private Industry Council, 
particularly a knowledge of hov governmental agencies operate and 
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specialized knowledge of governinental programs intended to foster 
education and employment. 

Since I believe that the success of the tos Angeles 
County Private Industry Council is due in large measure to the 
vision, perspective, and management skills of the business repre- 
sentatives and the PIC's Executive Director. I do not believe 
that the role of the business representatives should be dimin- 
ished. Accordingly, i believe it would be a mistake to include 
in any legislation formulae mandating that a certain percentage 
of members of private industry councils be from this group or 
that group. AS I will outline in a moment, our tos Angeles 
County PIC has been very successful in reaching out to all 
comunity based organizations, and state and local governmental 
entities to assure s successful PIC program. 

In fact, the business representatives have demanded it. 
At the present time, the composition of the Los Angeles County 
Private Industry Council would not conform „ith the quotas set 
forth n the proposed legislation. I urge you to delete the 
quotas from the proposed legislation. 

JTPA PARTICIPANTS AS PIC MEMBERS 

A frtsh perspective to private industry councils could 
be achieved by asking a JTPA participant or former jtpa partici- 
pant to sit on the private industry councils. This could be 
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accomplished if legislation enabled a stipend to be paid, where 
appropriate, to a JTPA participant who would not otherwise be 
able to participate on a private industry council. The partici- 
pant could be selected by the business representations on the 
PIC. 

TARGETED JOB TRAINING 

The Los Angeles County Private Industry Council, 
together with the Los Angeles Economic Round "Vable, commissioned 
a study of growth industries in Los Angeles County which would 
provide the best opportunities for JTPA participants to find 
rewarding, satisfying, long term employment. The survey targeted 
37 industries in Los Angeles County which expect significdnt 
growth and employment opportunities. Within the 37 industries, 
the survey targeted 32 different trades required by the 37 growth 
industries. The Private Industry Council is now targeting these 
32 trades in which to provide training to JTPA participants. 

Attachment 1 to my testimony is a table describing the 
37 growth industries and the 32 trades within that industry. 

The study is a result of the cooperation between the 
Private Industry Council and its business representatives and the 
local business community. It is a valuable resource to us. 
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MEASURING THE SUCCESS OF JTPA TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The Los Angeles County Private industry Council has 
been very concerned that the training programs it administers are 
effective in the long term. The Private Industry Council comis- 
sioned a study to determine the effectiveness of our training 
programs. Attachment 2 to my testimony is a graphic which illus- 
trates the percentage of participant;; employed at the time of 
termination of the JTP.. training program, at a point in time 
thirteen weeks after termination of the training program, a.id at 
the time of interview which is approximately 3h months after 
termination of the training program. 

The graphic shows the long term placement outcomes for 
adult participants trained in 1986-87. After thirteen weeks, 81% 
were still employed. 71% were still employed with the original 
placement employer. After approximately 9.6 months, at the time 
of the interview, 75% were still employed. 42% were still 
employed with the original placement employer. 

These overall figures are an average of the outcomes of 
different subgroups. After 9.6 months, 84% of those people who 
had not been welfare recipients were still employed, m con- 
trast, only 58% of those who had been welfare recipients were 
still employed. This is a gap of 26%. If minority female recip- 
ients are singled out, the gap grows even larger. The employment 
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rate of Hispanic women who had been welfare recipients was only 
42%« 

The predominant pattern among female minority welfare 
recipients who did not keep their jobs was that they quit for 
voluntary personal reasons and did not seek reemployment. The 
explanation for this is that they were unable to deal with the 
demands of their employers and at the same tine meet the child 
care and health needs of their families. The solution to this 
problem which our Private Industry Council is implementing is to 
provide much more substantial post i>lacement supportive services 
for JTPA participants whj were welfare recipients. 

HARD TO SERVE YOUTH 

We support the aims of Senate Bill 543 to concentrate 
the available resources on those most in need. In the past two 
years, our Private Industry Counc\l has sought to allocate a 
greater percentage of funds to the hard to serve population. We 
have increased the number of "at-risk youth* to be served up to 
35%. "At-risk youth" means any youth which meet two out of the 
six following criteria: (a) School dropout; (b) criminal 
offender; (c) gang member or gang affiliation; (d) handicapped; 
(e) teenage parent; and (f) low academic acliievement. 

We have also attempted to increase the number of hard 
to serve adults who particij, .e in the JTPA training programs. 
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Attachment 3 to my testimony contains graphics which 
portray the percentage of JTPA participants in the 78% program, 
both adult enrollments and youth enrollments, from various 
subgrouping of the Los Angeles County population. 

PROJECT NEW START 

Our Private Industry Council has attempted to help some 
of those most in need through an innovative program combining the 
resources of a number of state and private agencies. One program 
is entitled "Project Mew Start*. 

Women who are inmates of County custodial facilities 
are too often "repeaters", women who return to jail over and over 
again. A profile of these women reveals a pattern of criminal- 
ity, drug abuse, inability to properly care for their children, 
and a history of dependency on public assistance that frequently 
assures their recidivism. 

Beyond the tragedy of lost human potential caused by 
the failure of these women to break such patterns, their failure 
to become self sufficient and responsible members of this County 
is costly in terms of public resources spent on welfare, health 
and protective services as well as the justice system, in 
response to this need, the Los Angeles County Private Industry 
Council has designed Project New Start, a residential program 
which will provide vocational and basic skills training as well 
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as a comprehensive package of support services for highly ir.oti- 
vated women recently released from county detention. 

Project New Start will serve up to twenty women at a 
time by providing 24 hour care in a structured residential envi* 
ronment with intensive training and support services that enable 
each participant to stabilize and become independent. The pro- 
gram will operate on a three-month cycle with a six-month cap on 
participation. Though the children of these women would not live 
with them during their tenure in this program, parenting classes 
and, when necessary, professional assistance would be provided to 
help participants become successful mothers for their children 
once they graduate from Project New Start. 

Additional program activities would include pre->einplcy- 
ment skills development, basic remediation, vocational training, 
job placement, and group as well as individual counseling on an 
as needed basis. Project New Start would also provide transi- 
tional child care, housing, and transportation assistance to help 
participants successfully exit the program and establish produc- 
tive lives. 

When the PIC approached other organizations with its 
,.atention to start this program, the response was enthusiastic. 
The County Department of Children Services, Public Social Ser- 
vices, Health, Probation, and the S .riif, the State Department 
of Rehabilitation, two school districts, the Catholic Arch 
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Diocese and two foundations have joined with the PIC to Implement 
Project New Start, This netwoi^c of cooperation would not have 
emerged if the PIC had not put forward a clear concept for meet- 
ing an important need. But with this cooperation, the $5,000 
that the PIC will spend on each person has been matched by over 
$6,000 from other organizations. 

We have a -sincere hope that this program will enable 
the participants to effect a lasting change in their lives, 

I wish to acknowledge the enthusiasm, vision, and 
direction which our Executive Diiector, Dan Flaming, has given to 
this program. 



County Private Industry Council has been very supportive of inno- 
vative approaches and bold steps. Accordingly, I support the 
"Fair Chance" Youth Opportunities Challenge Grant set forth in 
Proposed Senate Bill 543, 

May I also suggest that innovation be encouraged in all 
aspetis of the program at the local level so that federal funds 
may truly be effe.^tively used in assisting those in need. 



CHALLENGE GRANT 



As you can see from my testimony, the Los Angeles 
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LONG TERM PREVENTION 

As a business representative from the private sector, I 
fully understand the need for change and innovation to meet 
changing times and the need to abandon policies and procedures 
which, if at one time were successful, no longer work. I believe 
in the dynamism and tho efficiency of the private sector. In the 
private sector in a ^ree market, success or failure depends upon 
choices made by individual consumers, I believe that in the vast 
majority cf cas^s, individuals can make better decisions for 
themselves than government agencies can« 

Therefore I urge you to evaluate all federal social 
legislp.tion in terms that will maximize individual choice and 
will most closely allow the free market to play a role prevent- 
inj the vexing problems which JTPA has been enacted to cope with. 
In particular, I urge you rethink federal programs which have had 
the effect of undermining family life, encouraging teenage moth- 
erhood, and out of wedlock births, and fostering dependency in 
enclaves of public housing. 

There are many stimulating and innovative ideas perco- 
lating from numerous foundations and think tanks aciusb the coun- 
try, and even in the halls of Congress. I sincerely wish you 
good lucK in this endeavor. 

Thank you very much. 
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Explanatory Notes 

ilL!!!! employment d4U provided by tht Employment end Dita Reteuch DWWonof the Emoloumeftt 

Oevelopment Department. Note: LA.County-vlde employment dataexdwkjegrfculture end govtrnmenU^J^^^^ Employment 

The Lw An5elM County Target Grov»^;oiu3ti1c3 vere aelcctcd f-om t com prehensive i ijt of epprcximatel y 600 4-dlQ It SiCs A 
comfcinatlonof quantitative enelyae. -ompanledbydetailedlnauatrylnveatigatlonsreaultedllntheflnalllj^^^^ «i9»^5ita. a 

SIC - Ster^rd Induatriel aaajlficatlon code, used by Oepertmenta of Ubor, Commerce end Stati EDD to distinguish Inowtries bu their 

l^n^c'.^^t^^^^^^^ ""^-^"^^ purpoaeaof t;2?«?ge!SVar«|e"^ '"fMrty. 

INDUSTRY GROUP - The 37 terget 4-digit industries have been grouped into eight 2-digit clusters i n order to provide an overvitv of 
sijT^ er industries; e^., the printing end publishing industry is SiC 27. Note: in fev ewes, industries from diifertnt 2-dfgit 
families have been grouped together because of the focus on overlapping occupations. • » 

SITES 1987 - Number of Employment Sites. An edequate number, releted to the overell employment of the industry, was deemeo necessaru N) 
to iMure numerous and diverse placement opportuniiies. The largest number of sites are in the Susiness Services industriw The 2 
lejst, 1 52, are in the seiectwJ machinery industries. In sum, target grovth industries a re located in over 15,000 sites.. 

% EMP. JNSITES <50 - Proportion of the total employment in sites vhich have less than 50 emplavses. A high percentage indicates the 
prominence of small bosinesses in the industry. Auto repair shops have tU lir^wt proportion of their employiwnt in small sites. 

% EMP. IN CITES >500 - Proportion of the totel employment in sites vhich have more that 500 employees. A high percentage indicates the 
L^'^^lfl^^il^!^^!?!^^^ ^'^P*" electronic communications (SIC 5662) indwtries teve tmploytTnt 

overvhelmingconcentratedinlarger sites. v r • 

67 EMP - Averege employment for the year 1 987. I ndustries vith less tfan 1 000 employees were excluded because of the limited 

information ava lable and the obstMles to dealing vith a small irdwtry. Aerospace and Electrical and Electronic Equipment account 
for over half u the targeted growth industry employment. 

AHNWL NEW JOBS 84-87 - Net nevjobs reported between 1984 ind 1 987, divided by three, in order to ^suge the average annual net nev 
Jobs. The absolute number of nev Jobs should U substentU to provide tufflcient placament opportunit'is. In e fcv exceptions an 
industry vith negative change ves included if it displayed distioct grovtn i n the most r«ent year ftijllt displayed jjfniler 
occ«peUcn«l sUffIng patterns to releted industries that viregfOviagHroMW. The largest poritjftsofMv jobs vere coming from 
aero:pece and business services- -ebout 5,800 annually each- 
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fl^ua ^l^tiV^.V^^Sl'^^ ^^V^ groyi ngjtrongly. The fwtcsi proving industrg group In 86-87 vw prinHng. The jlove^t 
group vweerospcce. 0«r«ll,thetar9«tlndU3tri05grev8t S.O^ifwCmpariwn vlth the county- vi(te«vc rag* of 2.855. 

84-87 ^CHG -Annu9liz«J percent ernplogmentgrcvthf^om 1984-87. Should be aigntficentlgpoiitive. InefevcxceptiOM enlnditttru 
^ t.JS'trf 'iXi'n^r^'^^^ ^spleyeddietlrct growth tn the mo.t reint geer i^i (Jiap>A^ {^^^(SSK 
S h nH^n. ii^J!^^^^ groytng etrongl g. Buslnew wrvice^ hed the festejt growth rete over the three yeer period 

. vlthprlrMrgn»Ul5«ndelcctric«lendel«ctronlc3the8iov-»t,et8.6S--3tnif^^^^ 

^^^^ S^^J?f«V« ' M^*'"/! ?fn*^ '^^^"'^ cmplogment concentration of en Industrg In Loj Angeles ee compared to 

i^n1;n 1!! ' "ilt*- theemplogment in lAM in ihewme proportion afit la in t^e wtfon. 

Jl?ffnK'^?.?J*i!!»?Il'^ f ^-^^ 1"*^'^ Induatrg emplogmant ia twice ea concentrated in Li^. Higher location 

h^!*. L\ ^"^i?"*'^ oflndw rg atranjth ine region, withone exception, a location quotient of leaa than 1.00 vaa made upfor 
bg a trend toward ifttreaaed location quotient. The aircraft Indwtrg la the nwt atronglg concentrated indStrg In the liT^ 

^'^''i^^ii^^^^A ' T'ywt changf from 1984 U 1 987 In location quotient of an induatrg'a amplogment indicatea changea m 

concentre Icrt. A poaitive change ia preferred, but negative changea could be compenaatcd for bg an el readg atrong location Quotient 

tMS^^^M?^^^'^^^^'^ ^^^aHi^"^ "f.*"?' 376l,Gu1ded Miaailea, botSalreadgXiISK^^^^ 
in Loa Angelea, hed thegrcateat incrceaea ift location quotient. 

*"iL^(i5E,I?2L';iI'*^i^*^^ paidbytheflrmaineninduatrgin 1 987, divided bg the average annual cmplogtnent In 1987. Yerg 
i^ifrS ^ from conaideratlon unleaa dome counterbelencing factor, auch ea occupational ataffing 

pattern,Mul(J be taken into eccount. Theloweateveregewagea ere in the traditional bealcr^anufacturinglnduatrlca: primarg 
J^JSll^i f^l^ricatedmetalproducta: e^^^ Thehlgheatvegeaereinaeroapace: werlg $37,000 In comperiaon with the 

growthinduatrgweragaof $33,000indthecointgwideeverageofnearlg$25 000. vimuio 
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FABRiCATED METAL PRODUCTS 
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AUTOnOTIVE MECHAMICAL SERV ICES 

V53i General Automotive Rapair Sftops Glendsla Wllshire Canter VanHuys 

7S3I Auto Repair Shops. NEC Glendala Inglewood South Central 

S5U Motor Vehicle Dealers. New SitJsed Downey Glendale VanNuys 



Woodand Hills 
North Hollywood 
Santa Monica 



Santa Fe Springs 

Montebello 

WhltUer 



2 J7 
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TABLF 2 

GROWTH 8N0USTRV COMMUNITY CONCENTRATIONS 
Explanatory Notes 

SLl^Jp'^SsM SpJrt^^^^^ ^ emplogs^nt data provided b« the Emplogment ana OaU RcMarch Olvl^icn of the Emplogment 

The community concentration of Loe Angelt, wOunty Target Growth Indujtrlej vw d«t«rmf ned on ths ha^u Atthn ifw*iw»ri.i.r«mr«-r-.ui 
Employment (ICE) Fllavhlchprovide^geographlcJllydetanedlnd^^^^^^^^^^^ 

S5C . Standard Indwtrlal aaajiflcatlon code, ujed by Depcrtmentj oflabor. Commerce and State EDO tvdWInguljh Industries bu their 
producte or wrvlcee The 4-dlg1t epecificatlon 1e the moet flne-gra1n*d and u«ful for purposes o track naaS tar^^^^ Four. 

S^i^^'um^ ^""^ ^"''^^^ ^"^'^^^ biau«if the ^ 

COMMUNITIES - The ICE data hw been geoarophicall y clustered into 1 92 communities: aU the cities (vUh the CK« of Los Anoe^es subdivided 
Into 35 community plennlngerew) a^yi^l the unlncorporetedcommuntMesof LMAngelesCount^^^^ ^ "subdivided 

This listing of Growth Industry CorrnT itg Concentration identifies areas In which major enploument clusters for each SIC ere located. K> 
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OES 



9I50Z 



CODE 



5551 1 

L5558 
55011 
56017 



TARGETGROWTHOCCUPATIOHS 



Tible 3 



OCCUPATIOMAL TITLE 



COHPm £R PROGPAMMFP itnF<; 



91505 



9IS08' 



91702" 



MACH TOOL CUTTING OPS— METAL 
NUMERICAL hACH TOOL OPS— MEfT t 
ro ^B MACH TOOL SETTERS-MET; "pi 
CONS MACH TOO L OPS— M ETAL . PLA; 



WELDII^ MACH SEHERS , gfT-iiP nc 



92543 
92546 
92997^ 
93102 



931 1 1 



93902 



91905"^ 



9_ 3_9I4 
98102 



32 



^ LLAHD ACCOUNT COLLECluRS 

rPlSTS-'-WORD PjOCE^IKg FQiiiP 
BOOKKEE PING , ACCOUNTING CLERICS . 
COMPUTER OPS— EX PERIPHERAL 



IPATAE>r;RYKEYERS-EXCOMPOg|« 



ggOD. PLANNING. I3{PEDITI Wfi CI FPit 
TRAFFIC. SHIPPING. RECEIVIHG C LKS 
PRECISION INSPECT , rESf;n^j?Pg; 



WELDING MACH OPERATORS AND T EN 
BINDERY MACH SETTERS. SET: UPn r 



PRINTING PRESS MACHINE OPS, TEL'f 
BINDERY MACHINE OPERATORS 
MACHINE SEHERS & SET- liP npf? m 
AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLERS — PPFnismfi^ 



ELECTROMECH EQUIP ASSEMBLERS; 



ILECTRI CAL EQUIP ASSEMBLERS— PI 



PREC>SiON^£MBLERS--METAL. N 



MAC' *SASS*e"MBLERS 



ikEC» ;.L. ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLE! 
WELDERS AND CUHERS ' 



MECHAT<IL/.ND REPAIRER HELPERS 



Hombcr of OccuBatlopa 



JlOJ Occ. as % of Growth aiCa 
1987 ToUl Emp. - Growth SiCa 
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TARGET GROWTH 0(XUPATIOKS 



OES 
CODE 
25108 
53508 
55311 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 

COMPUTER PROGRAMMER AIDES 
BILL ANDACCOUKTCT' '.ECTORS 
TYPISTS-WORD PROCESSING EQUIP 


3612 


ELECTRIC 
3652 
117 


AL&ELE 
3662 
54 

560 


CTROHICS 
3674 


3679 


3721 
215 


^EROSPAC 
3728 


E 

3761 


55338 
56011 
56017 
58008 
58028 
83002 
83005 
85119 
85302 


BOQKKEEPIHG. ftCCOUNTIfC CLERKS 
COMPUTER OPS" EX PERIPHERAL ED 
DATA ENTRY KEYERS--EXCOMPOSIN( 
PROP. PUNNIHS, EXPEDITING CLER.*- 
TRAFFIC.SHIPPING, RECEIVING CLKS 
PRECISION IHSPECT. TEST. GRADERS 
PRODUCTION INSPECT. TEST. GRADER 
MACHINERY KAiNT MECHANICS, NEC" 
AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 


— 




816 
616 
306 
_2.266 
290 
3J00 
517 
73 


173 

219 
421 


360 
626 


467 

1 77 
261 
2.556 

1,213 
1.353 
401 


M47 
376 

1.240 
678 
186 


141 
456 
421 


85705 
891 1 1 

91502 
91 505 
91508 
91702 
7 i rUD 


DATA PROCESSING EQUIP REPAIRERS 
PRECISION GRINDERS AND RELATED 
MACHTOdLCUfTINGOPS-METAL'p 
NUMERICAL MACH TOOL 0P3-»MET^ i 
COMB MACH TO0LSETTERS--MET, PI 
COMB MACH TOOL OPS- -METAL . PLAJ 
WELDING MACH SETTERS. SET-UP OF 
WELDl W MACH OPERATORS AND TEN 


21 

■"so" 

27 




63 
118 

63 




"140" 
76 
39 


439 
289 
532 
56 
37 
37 
56 


347 
566 
1,037' 
267 
87 
161 
35 


45 


92525_ 
92543 


Bl NDERY MACH SEUERS . S ET- UP OP 
PRINTING PRESS MACHINE OPS. TENC 


































92546 


BINDERY MACHINEOPERATORS 


















92997 


MACHINE SEHERSA SET-UP OPS, NE 












252 


64 




93102 
931 1 1 


AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLtRS— PRECISION 
ELECTROMECH EQUIP ASSEMBLERS- 






852 




283 


2.986 


1.034 
912 




931 14 

7d 1 V r 


ELECTRICAL EQUIP ASSEMBLERS— pi 
PRECISION ASSEMBLERS— METAL. H 


346 




2.792 




1,329 


616 
1.997 


369 
180 






MACHINE^EMBLERS 


31 




36 




81 


28 


132 




93905 








2.728 




2.446 


588 






'93914 


WELDERS AND CUTTERS 


90 




91 






243 


334 




90102 


MECHANIC AND RcPaIrER HELPERS. ; 






82 






140 


55 




32 


Numbsr «f Occupations 


<6) 




('19) 


(3) 


<9> 


<23) 


<20) 






1 987 Occ. Emp^JhnJargtt SICs 


565 


117 


15.445 


613 


„5.404 


14.939 


9.229 


1.063 




1987 0CC.8S « of Growth SICs 




15.656 
3.616 


2.456 


17.058 


9.595' 


37.855 


15 9^ 


28.795 


6.75! 




1 987 Total Ernp. - Crovth SiCa 




4.611 


90.639 


6.573 


14.307 


94.1 18 


32.117 


15.918 
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TARGET G60WTH OCCUPATIOMS 



OCCUPATIOHAL TlflF 




5S336 



56011^ 
56017 
58008 
58026 



TYPiSTS-WORO PROCESSING E quip 
I BOOCKEEPthG, ACCOUNTING CLER>5^ 
Icq MPUTER OPS— ex peri PHEgAQq 



mfk ENTRY KEYERS— EX COMPgsiMf 
PROO, PLANNING. EXPEDITING CLERK 



MOO? 

?300£ 
U51 19 



[ TRArriCSHIPPING , RECEmMRri Ifq 
PRECISION INSPECT, TEST. GRADERS' . 
pRObUCTIDN INSPECT. TEST. GRADEK 
[MACHINERY miHT MECHANICS, Hfn 



553p2jMnOMpm 



85705 

891 1 r 



91117 



DATA PRXESSING EQUIP REPAIRERS 
PRECISIONCRINDERS AND RELATED 



MACH TOOL CUTT ING 0P3--MFgrp 
NUMERICAL MACHT00L0P3—MET7 , 
COHB MACH TOOL SETTERS—MET . PI 
COMB hACH TOOL ' -^-METAL. PL"^ 




953 02 



95111 
93114 



AIRCRAFT ASaeMBLERS— PRECIS ION 



93197 
93902^ 



93905_ 
93914 



98102 



32 



ELECTR OhtCH EQUIP ASSEMBLER^ 
ELECTRICAL EQUIP ASSEMBLERS- -Pi 



PRECISIONASSEMBLERS-METAL, N 



MACHINE ASSEMBLERS 



ELECTRICAL. ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLE! 



WELDERS XNO CUTTERS 



TabU 5 



5065 



89 



131 



431 



244 



753 



MECHAHICAND REPAIRER HELPERS. 



Number tf Occupations 



198?-_ 0cc Emp. in Taroat SiCa 



1 98?_ 0cc. as % of Grovth SICa 
1937 tatil Emp. - GrovtCrStCa 



7321 



1J88 



7331 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



7372 



_525 



J 61 



420 



323 



7374 



_493 



834 



K386 



221 



7379 



81 



J 43 



7392 



7397 



278 



274 



405 



1,304 



245 



420 



1,368 




298 



36.515 



2.999 
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TARGET GROWTH OCCUPATIOMS 



OlS 




AUTO MECH.SERVICr<; 


CUDE 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 


7538 


7539 


5511 


2510Q 


. COMPUTER PROGRAMMER AIDES 








53508 


Bill ANDAOCOUNT COllECTORS 








5531 1 


. JYPISTSj^WORO PROCESSING EQUIP 








55338^ 


. BOOKKEEPING. ACCOUNTING CLERICS 






1.406' 


5601 1_ 


COMPUTEROPS— EX PERIPHERALH 








S6017 


WIA ENTRy KEYER3— DCCOMPOSIN 








58008 


PROD. PUWilNC.EXPEDITIMGCLEBl 








58028 


TRAFFIC. SWPPINC. RECEIVING CLKS 








83002 


PRECISION INSPECT . TEST. GRADERS 








03005 


PROOUCTIOM INSPECT. TEST^GRADEi 








851 1 9 


MACHINERY MAINT MECHANICS, NEC" 








85302 


AUlUMUTItE MECHANICS 


3 808 


_2jO04 


6.366 


85705 


DATA PRXE^IHS EQUIP REPAIRERS 








891 1 1 


PRECISIONGRINOERS AND REUTED 








91 iTt^ 


MACH TOOL CUTTING OPS-METAL , P 








91_Sp2_^ 


NUMERICAL MACHTOOl OPS-Mn! 1 










COMB MACHTboTSETTERS— MET:P 








9X5^8*^ 
9T702 


COMB MACHf60l0PS--METALPLAJ 








WELDIMGMACHSETTERS,SET-UPn? 








91 705 


mDIMGfUCH OPERATORS AND TEN 








'92525 


BINDERY MACH SETTTRS. SIt-UPOP 








92543 


PRIHTIMG PPEI^ MACHINE OPS, TENt 








92546 


BINDERY MACHINE OPERATORS 








92997 


t^CHINE SETTERS & SH-UP OPS, NE 








93102 


AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLERS— PRECISION 








931 1 1 
931 14 


ELECTROMECH EQUIP ASSEMBLERS'- - 








ELECTRICAL EQUIP ASSEMBLERS— PI 








93197 


PRECSSI0MASSEr48LERS— METAL. N 








93902 


MACHINE/63EHBLERS 








93905 


ELECTRICAL. ELECTRONIC ASSthBLEl 








9~39)4 


WELDERS AND CUTTERS 








98102 1 


Mt JliANICAND REPAIRER HELPERS; 




211 


602 


32 


Kutnber «f oc£UMtf«M 










1 967 Occ. Ewp. 1» Ttrtet 3IC» 


_^3,808 


_ 2.515 


8.374 


|— : 


198? pee. 13 % 6f GravtH SICa 




46.35C 


25.755 


1 987 T«tal Emp. - Growth SICs 


•3.761 


5.434 


32.627 
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OES 




-'OFSICS 


TARGETED 


XOF 


LA EMP 


GROWTH 


56 GROWTH 


SEPS 


CODE 


OCCUPATIOKAL TITLE 




37 


OCC EM PS 


LA EMP^ 


87To"tAL 


87-92n 


87-92 


87-92 


25108 


C0MPUlERPR0GRAMMtRAIDt5 




7) 


1,763 


37 \% 


4.7571 1.42^ 


29 9% 


186 


53508 


BILL AND ACCOUNT COLLECTORS 




3> 


1 551 


CO, On 


5.464 


1.0111 


18 4^S 


802 


55311 


TYPj5T5— WORD PROCESSING EQUIP 






1.613 


10 8^ 


1 4.902 


1.567 


10 556 


1.921 


55*338 


Wfl»CKEEPIKG,ACCOUHTIN(? CLERKS 






3.S26 


4.3?5 


82,333 


9^331 


1 1 356 


17.574 


56011 


ODMPUTERC*^— EX PERIPHERAL EQ 




7) 


2.564 


20.9% 


12^280 


2.554 


20 856 


746 


S60I7 


DATA ENTRY KEYERS— EX COMPOSIW 




6) 


2.841 


15 59; 


1 8.364 


208 


1 15^ 


1.127 


58008 


PROD, PLANNING. EXPEDIiiKSC^tRK 




7) 


6.947 


A7S% 


14.519 


1.959 


13 556 


1.767 


580ro 


TRAFFIC. SHIPPING. RECEIVING CLKS 




3) 


1.097 


Z.5% 


31.135 


3.7741 


12 156 


3.104 


83002 
03005 


PRECISION INSPgCT. TEST.CRADERS 
PRODXTION INSPECT. TEST. CRADEff 




Mis 


6.724 
4^616 


512% 
27 \% 


1 2.643 
1 7.039 
7.093 


2^498 
2.740 
825 


19 856 


2.230 


85'II9 


MACHINERY MAI NT MECHANICS. NEC* 




[5) 


960 


\15% 


16 156 
11 656 


2.855 
1.062 


65302 


AUrOMOTlYE MECHANICS 




iv 


» 2,4478 


61 056 


_ 20.444 


2^25 


11 A% 


2^005 


85705 


DATA PROCtSSINGU*JlP REPAIRERS 




[2) 


2.1211 


39 5% 


5i64^ 


1.807 


33 756 


216 


891 II" 


PRECIStONCRINDERS AND REUTED 




,6} 


1.049 


44 056 


2 'S4 


302 


12 756 


583 


91117 


MACH TOOl CUniNG OPS—METAL, P 




7) 


1.455 


26.556 


5,^« 


356 


6 556 


617 


91502 


NUMERICAL MACH TOOL OPS— MElif 




6) 


>.922 


S6 95S 


3.578 


715 


21 25^ 


327 
324 


9 it 505 


COMB MACH TOOL SHTERS— MET, P 




6^ 


486 


28 756 


1.691 


342 


20 2? 


9t5F8 


COMB MACH TOOL OPS— METAL. PLA* 




■8> 


433 


16 556 


2.618 


550 


21 056 


503 


91702 


WELDIfiofuC H SETTERS. SET-UP OP 




15> 


44^ 


17.2lK 


2.554 


333 


13 0% 


258 


91 705 


WELOMiG MACH OPERATORis AND TEN 


{ 


6? 


290 


96% 


3.017 


336 


11 i% 


303 


"925T5 


BINDERY MACH SETTERS. SET-UP OP^ 






997 


77 9% 


1.280 


in 


16 65t 


166 


92543" 


PRINTING PRESS MACHINE OPS. TENC 






2.557 


62.9^ 


4.062 


492 


12 156 


480 


92546 


BINDERY n^HiNE OPEPATCRS 






1.065 


69 9% 


1.C24 


203 


13 3% 


;94 


92997 


MACHINE<, ^&5ET-UP0PSjNfi 




7) 


785 


2A5% 




I ^586 


16 356 


31 1 


93102 


AlRCRAfT\ 81ERS— PRECISJON 






4.020 


98.555 


4.0'88 


724 


1 7^756 


412 


93III 


ELECTROPtv JUIP ASSEMBLERS- 






2.047 


S% 


4.401 


871 


19 8% 


447 


931 14" 


ELECTRICS EuUiPASSEM8LER5— PI 






5.452 


o27% 


8.689 


1.583 


18.2% 


196 


93S9T~ 


PRECISIONASSEMBLERS— METAL. N 






2.177 


76 7% 


2.637 


432 


15 2% 


i15 


93902 


MACHINE ASSEMBLERS 






396 


17 355 


2.285 


321 


i40% 


221 


93905 


ELECTRICAL, ELECTRONIC AS<^5MBLEI 






5.762 


44 2% 


13,035 


2.219 


17 0% 




93914 
98102 


WELDERS .«DCUn?RS 


- 






t1 155 


i,132 


[j27S 


\AQ% 


928 


MECHAVXAND REPAIRER HELPERS. 






l.t'^O 


26 0% 


4.185 


5T3I 


12 356 


298 


32 


Number tf Occupfitiona 




















1987 Oec. Emp. in Target SICs 




82^242 


25 256 


326.210 


44.389 


136% 


44.819 




1967 Oec. i» % cf Growth St cV 
1987 Titel Em p/- Growth SiCs 




16 89S 
















489.49 1 
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TABLE 3 
TARGET GROWTH OCCUPATIONS 

Explanatory Nol38 

JUSlVr^ ^^r^lL^'^^u'^^ ^■'^ Mlected from hyndred^ of posdlMs occupalioM. In e^itfon to teing a constituent wrt of the growth 
?Mh f?r'e?JJu vltwn the i,>J.^*rie., overlap amongKtV ft^^^^ 

grovin rorecMW,5yp iweij bdt>iwn Zend 6 (and a fev carefully considered axceptlow vMh 

^^oL«^SoTg"o^!J)f ^ "^^^^ coding scheme vhlch clusters si mllar occupations Info approximstel « 700 

SIC - Standard Industrlcl a«ss1flcatloncode, wed by Departments of Labor, Commerce and State m todiMlMulsh Industries bu their 
products or services. The 4-dig1t sp».ff1cet!on Is the rest fine-grelnedand useful frr pur^wesoMr^^^^^ Th Mu- 

^^^tSi!'^ *vare selected for targeting. Four-digit Industries have been clustered into eight 2-dfg t iroupin^^^ 
overvlevofeimllarlndustr^:;,. the printing industry Is SIC 27. Note: Infevceses^ustXfroSrentTX^^^^^ 
hevebeengrour Jtogetherbecauteofthefocusoncvarltppingoccupatlons. «^/iww^niwiromoiu.remz oigit ramiiies 

EMPLOYMEWr^FIGIW^^ number of jobs for eechqfthegrowthOEScccupetlonsforeechgrovthlndustrg 

NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONS - Thirtg-tvo OES occupations heva bceneelected for targeting In the 37 4-diglt SIC industries For each 4-dlQit 
SIC, the number of metching occupation? is Identified In parentheses on the first summsrg liw fit tte S^^^^^ ' 

1 987 OCC. EMP, IN GROWTH SICs - The sum cf t he 1 987 target OES jobs I n cacf» Urget gt ovth Industry. 
^^^^^Ww^ry.^^^^*^"^'^' " Identifies the percent of targeted occupations as a proportion of the totsl employment h the growth 
1987 TOTAL EMP. - GROWTH SICs - Avt sgeamploymtnt for the year 1 987 for each growth Industry. 
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TABLE 3 
TARGET GROVfTH OCCUPATIONS 



Explanatory Notes (Continued) 



SbM WRY CAICU UTIOKS OH PAGF 6: 

* OF 31C3 - The number Jn parenthesw Indicates the number of growth JwJujtrJcs Jn vMch a given target OES occupation appears. The total 
number of Interaectloftsb 162. 

TAROETEO OCC EMPS - The sum of the esttmated 1 987 tmployment for each targetcdgrovth occupation for the growth Industries. The total 
targeted occupations Is 82,242. These occupetlans account for 1 6.8S5 of all the Jobs In the growth SICs. 

S OF LA EMP - The percent of the employment of the targetedOES occupation Ingrowth Industries as a proportion of OES occupation in all 
Industries In Los Angelw County. The targeted occupations In the growth industries accounted for 25.215 of tta total industry 
employment in the th1rty*two occupations. 

iA EMP 87 TOTAL - Estimate of total employment in OES occupations in 1 987, inall industries. These thlrty-twocccupations accounted for 
326,210 employees. 

GROWTH 87-92- EDO forecast of growth for the OES occupations in an industries for Los Angeles County, 1987-1992. These occupations 
are forecast to add some 44,389 additional Jobs. 



^ GROWTH 87-92 - EDO forecast of percent growth for the OES occupalions in all Industries for Los Angeles County, 1 987- 1 992. The 
average growth for the thirty-two occupations it forecast to he 1 3.69S. 

SEPS 87-92- EDO forecast of Job separations due to retirement, quits, and fires. 
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tc/s Angeles Private Industry Council 
Zios Angeles Bconoaic RoundtabX^ 

POST PPOGRW EKPLOYHBar AMD RETgKTIQM SURVEY 
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POS? PROGRAM EMPLOYMENT AND RETENTION OF 
TITLE IIA ADULT PLACEMENTS: 198R-1987 



80% 



PERCENT 



80<& 



40% 



20% 



0%' 




AT TEHMINATIOM IS WK8 A: TCR TERM., AT INTERVIEW 
THREE P0JMT8 IN TIME 



^ RETAIN ORIGINAL JOB ^ EMPLa/ED-OTJiER JOB 
O UNEMPLOYED 



PIC FOLLOWUP eURVEY, 1988 
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Attacfaaent 3 



Los Angeles Private Industry Council 
Los Angeles Econcetic Roundtable 



SOCIO-ECOHOKIC CHARACTEPISYICS OP 
JTPA PARTICIPAKTS 
7B\ PROGRAM 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC GH/ SACTERISTICS 

Adult Enrollments 78% 



50% 



40% 



30% 



Percent 




20% 



10% 



85-86 66-67 

Trends 

SCHOOL ORO LTO.ENG. H^- 
PUB.AoST. 



87-88 PLANNED 88 



HANDOPO CFFENCER 

% of total entolfments 



•3 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Youih Enrollments 78% 



60% 



Percent 



40% 




70% 



Percent 



ETHNICITY AND GENDER 
Adult Enrollments 78% 




84-85 



WHITE 
MALE 



85-86 86-87 

Trends 

BLACK HISPAl'IC 
FEMALE 



87-88 PLANNED 88 



ASlAN/PAO.tS 



% of total aduie ^nrollmonta 
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ETHNICn Y AND GENDER 
Youth Enrollments 78% 

Percent 

70% I 




84-85 85-86 86-87 87-88 PLANNED 88 

Tr'=inds 

WHITE BLACK HISPANIC "B- ASIAN/PACJS 

MALE FEMALE 

% of total youth onrolJmenta 
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Mr. StMON. I thank you very much 

^u*®"" PfJ^ of your statement, what federal pro- 
^IJ^*?^! ^^^^ a'-e talking about? ^ 
Mr. Frandsen. Well, for example, I believe that concentratine on 
F su^^rffi something like housing, exacerbaS the pribf^^^ 
1 suggest that new approach that would tend to disperse oubliclv 
thTS^ ^r'^'i throughout the community it m?ght be S 
through rent vouchers for example. 

in neS "nft" b^ ^In^ •^'"'^'17 ^'"^"u"^^ ^"PP°^ those most 
ini? ^« ^"'^h a way that undermines the family 

unit, and does not encourage for example, teenage pregnancy and 
young single family female head of household. I beEevVthat well 

SS"thfn?s^';t^P:°°T^^ have in many ways undeSSned the vl ! 
lous things wo are trying to help. I think new, innovative ao- 

S npw "f\'^ *° These are not new ide^ fhly ar^ 

not new with me. I am sure you have heard them before. 

\r>flu^ hl?^JV°''l-^^^ Council do you have anyone represent- 

M T?®^^ °^ education, specifically vocational education? 
Ro««i S^FHnf ^f^J^^ have someone from th- State 

fy alleges ^^"^^ somebody from the Co nmuni- 

Who are they Dan? 
als^? ■ ^"^^'^^ °° "^^"^ *° ^""^ fo' the record here 

^Mr. Frandsen. Th s Dan Slatter who is our Executive Direc- 

inyo'ur'rmall.^^^^^^^ ^^^'^"^ --^^ °f him 

ard^rWo?'''^* 7® have a proprietary school represented by Rich- 
fl^^Tf' ^^^^^ school district represented by a Dr 

M ^ community college. •'^ 

PIC? ' '^"^ ^° have labor unions represented in youj; 

D Frandsen. We have one from the United Auto Workers 

J^'"our na^eV W^?"''"? ^ ^« have or^aniSd labor 

h«™ ..J^ have two representatives from education. We 

Wrhavt Job!; Mfvl ^''V^f Employment Training Panel 
we nave John Max from the Los Angeles Urban League one of the 

sISnI^ °^^^if didn't bring.my eSe roster.*^' 

Mr. Simon. I am just trying to get a feel for what the situation 

tion from^^.f '^^ •^''t attempted to have a broad representa- 
tion from the community based orj^anizations and from the provid- 

Conntv^qni®' S?""*^, ^ a uniqtie situation where we have the 
sekes^arflnl^nnf '^'^'u^'hat we call prime agents who them- 
trbased orS?«H.^ contracts with other communi- 

«Lnf organizationj. We have representatives from the prime 
agent on our board ^also. We have representation from those who 
directly provide se-.-vices to those in need. ° 

sivP ''hS'^i^.o* ^ '""^ ""-^^'"^ statistics which are quite impres- 
sive, bu* the reality IS as we move toward helping the harder to 
fKi?S iT'^^hly "success" in quotes, is going to dimiSh, and 
those statistics are not going to look as good 



' -^-^^^-^^^^^^^^ 
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I hope wc don't get too wrapped up in statistics— we want to get 
good performance— and we all want to have good performance, but 
we are also going to have to reach out to the higher risk end 
people. 

Mr. Porter, you talk about stipends and learning reinforcement 
payments, but can you give me a little more of a explanation as to 
what you are talking about here. Are you talking about a Federal 
requirement or an option or what are you talking about? 

Mr. Porter. Senator, under our at-risk youth program which is 
half of our youth program, and our youth programs are half of our 
entire program, we are building a capability to measure over time 
benchmark improvements or compete ncies learned by individual 
youth at a given point in time, and we track that through central- 
ized management. We would like the ability and flexibility to be 
able to award those youths with cash payments when they achieve 
certain benchmarks. 

Also, I think in your legislation there is being given consider- 
ation going back to paying stipends to youth enrolled in certain 
types of programs as we had under CETA, and that is absolutely 
critical to our being able to reach out arid target the most at-risk, 
particularly gang members, single head of households, second and 
third generation welfare families. So it is absolutely critical. 

And in terms of length of training, we prefer— now we are doing 
an-average of 14-16 weeks. I understand Vve will be able to provide 
longer term training under the proposed revision, but essential to 
that is incremental payments to the participants to go into their 
pockets to provide them the income flow to be able to continue 
longer term training. And longer term training results in better 
long-term placement with better growth opportunity. 

Mr. Simon. You also mentioned the need for greater linkage with 
local education agencies. Do you want to expand on that at all? 

Mr. Porter. Well, we support that concept and over the last year 
in terms of our at k youth program, we have developed a demon- 
stration ^apabilit> with a few of our youth providers whereby we 
have linked with the Los Angeles Unified School District, and em- 
ployed^ instructors—certified instructors— to provide adult basic 
education on-site at the demonstration program at the individual 
organizations that we have selected, and it is working very effec- 
tively. 

Mr. Simon. I have a strong impression that we are not working 
enough with local education groups, and to the extent that that 
can be encouraged, obviously we should be doing it. 

Let me thank both of you for your te&timony. We appreciate your 
being here. 

Mr. Frandsen. Thank you. An.! thank you for reading the testi- 
mony in advance. 

Mr. Simon. Your full testimony will ' entered in the record. 

On our final panel, we have Mr. Robeu Bloom, the executive di- 
rector of the Alameda County PIC, and Kaye Rex Kiddoo, the di- 
rector of the Employment Development Department of the State of 
California. 
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^'^^'^^ffSl^F ROBERT L. BLOOM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
ALAMEDA COUNTY PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
Mr. Bloom. Good morning 

x^ld^mZ Ir"' ^^g^^^^^o"' I see two m^or thrusts being pro- 
V. ' '■f'^ targeting to the population is beine 

served, the type of services being offered, and thrresVurces A?f 

Sn' A^dTwould rr.r "^^^ proSamT wSin t'r 

S ?«noc T i? some summary comments on cer- 

Mr. Simon. And what is your suggestion? 

sert-»teo?/r 'lt «*"ke "hard to 

m ^ setyti IS a systems reaction. 

cuif/^® "eed is defined to be those lackine ha<?ic 

Si many ways does preempt local decision makinl and I S 
ShSf ^ *° throughout my testimony ^' ^""^ ^ "^"^^ 

Fer^l lawTbSf.vi^iiT"''"".^ ^l^^'^k °f basic skills, the 
f»S J i u' relieve, still must assure that we are all inclu<?ivp 
and don t become so very much so an exclusive system wherS 
mnrh^f'/'"^ '° ^^'•y "^'•'•ow that of thorelSble thpre £e 

gT«iir a*^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ - "-f; s 

wittjin a broader eligibility determination for these type of ?r?! 

for^bLiclkifl" ^'^'''r*-? ^""""^ ''^'^^"^y does not deny the need 
mpo^tence u "^^u 'P^"^^"^ ^ of attention and 

S exSr?e. hv 'fL'' fre tremendous needs, however, 

s3s tJ vocat V - -^"^'■^^ ^^'^hle population that stil 
bSmployabiiuy skifls"""' '^^^"'"^^ ^ ^''^^ J^^' P^^king up 
^'d® note, the increase to the age 24 for vouth I think 

seTtheSefveslf '"^^ ^^u^^^^^ yoL^r adult^ who 

f^lv iff^ a7 ^d".^*® wish access to adult life decisions in 
their life My alternative would be that perhaps there wS Hp «2 
overlapping group in there, perhaps 18 S 24 where v^u have f^^^^ 

e^^eclS 'Ir'Llrh ^heytpe^o!;!:! S 
ation of where oSnn^^ 'f^'^'^S up and certain remedi- 

7n f olmo f . PP°f*""'*^^ massed in your younger age group 
fhS °^ ^^^Sehng V a.the funding formulafl have a concern 

sSuLes AnTft^f T^'^^ "^^"y is a drastfc shiftTr^ 
sources. And that the unemployment factor still should be includS 
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in the formula because in many ways that is a measure of the lack 
of jote in a riven area. And if the real issue is matching job futures 
with jobs, if there are no jobs the resources still need to be target- 
ed into those type of communities. 

The new concept of areas with substantial numbers of disadvan- 
taged, again has been mentioned this morning as lacking a data 
base, and I struggled trying to come up so for today's hearing with 
what the impact would be on Alameda County, and I don't begin to 
have the data to assist with that. I think it favors the urban con- 
centration, and I am concerned that Congress not send a message 
that if you are poor, and you are unemployed and you live in a 
rural area, or you live in a suburban area, that you will not have 
equal access to these tax supported programs. 

Any funding formula obviously is a political compromise, and my 
suggestion likewise would be that we await the 1990 census, and 
once again try to strike a political compromise on the funding for- 
mula which speaks to fairness and equity in the allocation of re- 
sources, and relatively equal access by the targeted population to 
those resources. 

In terms of services to be provided, interestingly, in your Bill, I 
did not find any new services, any new alternatives. They are all 
there just as they ere currently in the JTPA program. What again 
arises is the question what is the purpose of JTPA, and whether or 
not we are more so becoming an education program. My point 
again would be that JTPA seek a central focus and not become so 
diffused in attempts to be all things to all people. My fear is that 
the JTPA program may lose its niche in the market and that we 
may suffer a certain marketing dilemma as to who we are, both for 
recruiting participants and for interesting employers in the pro- 
gram. 

In summary, on the services, I am concerned that the Bill doesn't 
propose any new services, but only proposes a certain construct of 
ho^ those services are delivered in a given community, and again 
we are seeing an erosion of some of the flexibility that has proven 
successful across the nation, recognizing that there are a variety of 
needs and priorities in our various communit! js. 

In terms of the performance standards, I applaud your efforts at 
addressing long term benefits, and also assuring that there not be 
any negative influences, however, as 1 read year proposal, you are 
creating now four separate performance standard systems, and thib 
is a tremendous burden on the system. If you are not aware of 
them, even the current system has required a computer program to 
operate it, and the human factor at decision making, at the PIC 
level or with elected officials, is fast being replaced by computer 
spreadsheets that dictate what the performance must be, and I 
think that is not the direction we wish to go. The per^'^rmance 
standards must be simplified. 

In terms of a new youth initiative, I guess my first question is 
why. The current JTPA program is a very expansive one in terms 
of who can be served, with what types of services and with what 
desired outcome. And again not seeing any new services in there, I 
see this more as an administrative construct of how service deliv- 
ery may occur, beginning with a categorization where somebody is 
goir . back to the old CETA progiam that youth are categorized in 
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&'wl f.? ^ there is a prescribed remedy 

niJit ^ .T"'=®™ 5^^* 'nove in that direction. ^' 

UDviousiy the creation o>. .our major vouth DroCTa-nR wifVi 
tern subparts, particularly the exeSR^yoShSSfa^^n c^' 
ates a tremendous administrative and r^ources EuSen" on tS 
aSfv my question is whether this Sads to improved 

aS.t?ij^n P'^/k term assistance, or whether it is more 
actoinistration and bureaucracy for the system. 

ifte tair chance program looks to be a very effective altt;rnaf-?vi» 

«fS^fv''''i^*^°'^ °^ successful programs, the program also looks 
oS Tn th. fiSr/' K^'""'" there is a M of Cw S 

^ifii^ «i J®^'^- °" practices, and those best practices are 
eith«r already in use, or they may simply be sitting on book 

Ihtfs fnaTAu^'T^' ^ them off the book 

^y!'y?s.jAnd the thrust ou youth programs should be the exchanee 

hl^^T^Jv- ^"-^^^y l^en learned, tSKon^er- 

hap of ado^tional resources so we can reach more youth in fhL 
country, and then the coU-xtive development of new approaches on 
this basic education issue that we are all grappliSg wftS^ ^ " 

PIcT£n^°ll^^ "1*5 g^"^'-^ admTni?Satile Sues. On the 
mlf,V^T'*?°"',l?,°" the curi-ent changes being that dra- 
matic, and having httle consequence for my PIC, I virtuX have 

thou^nKtlS?? there/l am cSernel 

ceS areL no^ to hT^lfJf ^t^^^ Prescription that m^ht prompt 
may destre ^""^ '""^ °^ ''^P'*^^"' they 

peSdit^re'DSal t"!'^"^ o^^"- I fthink the 90 percent ex- 
ffir rLZ^f on'^ ^ ""^7 and would suggest 

Thp i^n ^" ^^.f expenditure re^^uirement. 
.J? ^''i'ansion on the 10 percent window to possibly ^ a 15 per- 

IteLTfarluZ ■e^o^o'^pally disadvantaged as welf ^ he^L- 
crease for allowable supportive services from 15 to 25 percent I 
think are excellent ideas and I provide my suppo^ " ' ^ 
In terms^ of the funding shifts o: money frSff .csulf p o^ams to 
help.createl^^ youth program, and also the prk/S fJiS^^ed 
Con^T-essiortal allocations, I do have some conSnf w th i I 

Te federal le? aidtyf.*'^^*^.''^ T^. ¥ in^eased^ilocXTa 
Ja,,u the svvitehes of adult money may deprive th<^ 

adult population of its needed devotion of attentfo? ^Sources 

^?mc*f ® exi^nsion of the programs, I count now 10 different pro- 
grams for year round and summer activities for a pfc And also ^ 
IZ It ^^In^fhl t^DWAAA legislation we arV impfemSinl 
r "^^'^ this IS a tremendous burden, and I would ask fnr 

?al''Se"'7at\^5"Ji' '^ft "^^^ ^eJentTr^fi^ 
burden. ^ ^ tremendous administrative 

In conclusion, I guess I am here conveying a simple messaPP Tn 

SatadeS"^.''^,'^' PartnersSp^f'S"^'^^^^^ 
nSo!r^,!r headers Thi. m my mind remains a unique model of 
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Keep it simple and do not expect the JTPA program to provide a 
handle hold for a major effort at social engineering in the educa- 
tion field and in other areas of need that do impact the labor force, 
but again the JTPA program must maintain its ciefinite program. 

It may sound as though I am fighting change in my crin^ncnts, 
fighting change, that is not true. PIC does recognize that changes 
are ever present in these programs and that's again why we wel- 
come this inquiry into the job training program. However, the 
JTPA program already has a self-correcting mechanism, and if you 
were to visit our program, v/e are beginning to make a lot of 
changes speaking to quality, speaking to long term retention, 
speaking to serving new population groups, basically reeducation 
being one of them. 

We have a record low unemployment rate, and v/e are down to 
that final band of those individuals who still cannot compete even 
in a healthy economy, and we more so becoming a participant 
driven job training program than we may have been in the past. 

One example, I believe, is that we also were nominated for the 
Presidential Excellence Award and we happen to have received it. 
We are one of the award recipients going to Washington next week 
for an out of school youth program, and I am able to run that type 
of outstanding program within the current constraints and allow- 
ances of the JTPA legislation. 

So I- conclude my written testimony by mentioning that within 
my written testimony, there is some comments from the Western 
Job Training Partnership Association. I serve on a part-time basis 
as staff support to a multi-state association. 

We have included for your benefit some general concepts that we 
have subscribed to *hat we would encourage you to include in your 
legislative deliberp^ons. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. And thank you for obviously doing some 
research so that you knew what you were talking about here. I ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. Kiddoo? 

STATEMENT OF KAYE REX KIDDOO, DIRECTOR, EMPLOYMENT 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Kiddoo. Good morning, sir. I am Kaye Kiddoo, I am the Di- 
rector of California's Employment Development Department called 
EDD, and I am also the State liaison for the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act in California. 

EDD is one of the largest agencies of its kind in the world. My 
department as the JTPA administrative entity for California and 
operates the Job Service, unemployment insurance, disability in- 
surance, labor market information, and we collect all tlie payroll 
taxes. I welcome this opportunity to testify because the amend- 
ments you are proposing to JTPA would have a significant effect 
on, those programs in California. 

Employment and training programs are now more critical to the 
economic well-being of this nation than ever before. We have a 
strong emplo3ment and training network in California with 23 
m&jor programs. These 23 luajor programs serve over five million 
Califomians and are funded with resources at more than two and 
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one-half billion dollars. One of our main objectives is the effective 
coordination of these programs and resources to avoid wasteful du- 
plication and to provide the best mix of services. We are striving to 
achieve better coordination in California, and would oppose anv 
changes that would prevent this. 

We believe that the key to program success is r aintaining an ef- 
fective balance between federal, state, and local responsibilities. 
Ihe federal role snould be one of policy development and general 
program direction-one of overall guidance, not micro-management 
ot btate and local programs. State level coordination is essential to 
ensure that our limited job training and educational resources are 
used most effective y. The State agencies address the unique needs 
of each state. The local JTPA entities and Job Service Offices ad- 
j °f ^^^^ community. Clearly, California's 

needs differ from those of Wyoming and New Hampshire. Tlie 
needs of California s north coast, with its declining timber indus- 
try, aredifferent from those of the heavily urbanized Los Angeles 
basin. The State and local entities must have the flexibUity— and 
that has been stressed over and over this morning— to design pro- 
grams to meet their own unique needs. Any system which attempts 
to bypass the unique roles in this balanced partnership would un- 
dermine our State s employment and training services. 

Because time is limited, I cannot offer specific comments on each 
aspect of your Bill. Therefore, my primary focus will center op two 
rder ^ *° ™^ concerns about federal, state and local 

First, with regard to the allocation formulas, our preliminary es- 
timates indicate that the proposed changes will result in an overall 
decrease in funding to California. The Bill proposes to address per- 
ceived nationwide funding inequities by redefining the economical- 
ly d^advantaged population. However, we question the accuracy of 
fu 1 Qon o^^*^ "^^'^^ currently are based on outdated figures from 
the 1980 Census. Large and significant shifts in California's popula- 
tion in the last nine years makes Census data unreliable as a meas- 
ure of need. For example, the enormous influx of Southeast Asian 
refugees into California, and the large numbers of newly legalized 
persons under the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986, 
many ot whom need intensive services, are not accurately reflected 
in existing data. j' iciicv<«;u 

Last y^r alone our State gained over 700,000 new citizens. 

Any changes in the funding formula should carefully consider 
the reliability and availability of data, as well as the effect on both 
large and small states. 

v«^?f»fS'^^°ii' ^-^^nt ??"cerns about the proposed Fair Chance 
Youth Opportunity Challenge Grants. The Challenge Grant propos- 
al has the potential for duplicating existing systems as well as frag- 
menting funding and services. Separate administrative structures 
and delivery systems only hinder effectiveness. Our experiences, 
for example, with the original JTPA Title IV-C Veterans ProJTam 
proved unworkable because of its administrative structure— and I 
believe that bears this out. We have now integrated the Veterans 
I'rogram into the existing JTPA Program structure resulting in im- 
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We believe that one of the attractive and effective features of 
JTPA has been its relatively nonprescriptive environment, which 
permits flexibility again, at the State and local level. This has al- 
lowed us to achieve measurable success, particularly by involving 
the private sector in the leadership role. We need, and must pro- 
vide a cohesive, comprehensive system— one which offers stability 
of funding and flexibilfty of program operation at the State and 
local levels if we are to properly serve the people of California. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Simon. I thank you, very, very much. 

First of all, Mr. Kiddoo, as I read your responsibilities, you are a 
busy man. 
Mr. Kiddoo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simon. Job ser\'ice, unemployment insurance, disability in- 
surance, labor market information and tax collection programs. 
You have substantial responsibility. 

On the question of California suffering a decrease in funding, I 
don't think that result is possible because wc set up the allocation 
so that each state will be held harmless at 100 percent of the 
present level, and each local community at 90 percent level. But it 
is possible that there are factors that we do not count accurately, 
and one of the factors you mentioned was the new immigrants. 

To what extent do you find, and if I may address this question to 
both of you, to what extent do you find new immigrants as partici- 
pants in the JTPA Program? 

Mr. Bloom. Speaking for my area, Alameda County, we have not 
yet been hit that heavily with refugee population. The City of Oak- 
land is in Alameda County, th^ operate their own PIC Program. 
They have had a tremendous influx. 

I am aware though through the Western Association that in a lot 
of the rural areas of California, particularly up and down the San 
Joaquin Valley— Fresno, Bakersfield— those areas have had a tre- 
mendous influx of Indochinese refugees, particularly that have put 
a tremendous burden on their welfare systems as well as job train- 
ing pn^ams. I am sure their demographics today are tremendous- 
ly different from 1980. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Kiddoo? 

Mr. Kiddoo. May I ask Al Dave to come up and talk about Los 
Angeles, just to answer that question? 

Al? Al is one of our district administrators, and he is our expert 
on youth programs in the Southern California area. 

Mr. Dave. Basically with regard to the influx of immigrants and 
Indochinese refugees^and the amnesty program as well as the issue 
of political asylum, historically in the beginning of JTPA there 
were significant numbers of individuals participating in JTPA, and 
once we came to the 1986 Reform Act, they began to drop out. Now 
that California is pushing the issue of consideration for JTPA for 
this particular population, we would expect it to expand. And there 
is a significant need. The one problem though is that most of the 
population will require English as the second language, so that fur- 
ther complicates the matter of success under the current JTPA 
subsidy. Again, you know, the cost for English as the second lan- 
guage and trying to couple it with OJT and/or work experience, is 
significant. 

ErJc 231 
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nif^^o^."? say that as far as statistical data, there is no hard 
nosed statistical data, but I would venture to say that in the cur- 
rent system in Los Angeles County as a whole, it probably repre- 
sents around 10 percent. j ^^f^'^ 
Mr. Simon. Thank you. 

cJ!?,M^'^°°i°- ^® incidentally got a special grant as all States 
should, you know, for the implementation of IRCA, and of that 
grant we took roughly about. I think, it is 3^4 million, and went to 
our Department of Education for teaching people, you know, Eng- 
lish as a second language. Our Superintendent of Schools an- 
nounced a couple weeks ago that he will be out of funds at the end 
°\April. They are;ust overwhelmed by the demand. 

Mr. Simon. Incidentally, our own staff statistics indicate that 
C^ifornia is supposed to be one of the states that gains from the 
w jTIu ^' o * obviously we want to review these results. Let me 
just add that Congressman Gus Hawkins Chair's counterpart com- 
mittee oyer in the House is going to see to it that California doesn't 
lose out in the allocation process. 

vL^^'i^MT^ *5 ^?n- '■"'■^ hurt either. My home address is 
Koute 1, Makanda, Illinois, population 402— that is "rural " 

But I also recognize that we should fund programs where the 
greatest need exists. 

What percentage-and forgive me, I don't know very mach about 
Alameda C^unty-what percentage of the taz^et population would 
you guess JTPA Program reaches now? 

Mr Bloom. It is hard to apply a percentage fact, certainly a na- 
tional percentage of five percent. 
Mr. Simon. Yes. Five percent is a national figure. 
Mr. Bloom That is probably not true of our areo. in part, be- 
^® of the different demographics. In the suburban yrea we have 
JOD growth, business expansion, we have business realignment, we 
have gone through a lot of plant closures-we have record low un- 
S-/™®"!'"^*®^ "^0 I imagine I am in a much better 

position with my resources currently to reach that band of individ- 
"ll: o. u^^t but applying a percentage, I am not sure of. 
rJhl ^"^"'■ban areas tend to be in the middle of these funding for- 
mulas, I foundj through the history of them, and I am here today 
^ much speaking for the Western Association, I had a lot of people 
^aii me before I came here, concerned that there be some rural 
voice up here today. So my comments are as much out of their situ- 
ation as well, trying to characterize their situation on these fiuid- 
mg formulas, not make it an extreme that enhances one directly at 
i^l 11^^^ of another area, but the issue of fairness and equity. 
Whether or not the same per head resource is guaranteed to every 
eligible person m the nation, but to have equal access, I imagine 
that IS virtually impossible. And that is why I described it as a po- 
ly SiiesTo^be'^'^^ *° funding formula eventual- 
Mr. Simon. And frankly this is what we are trying to do when 
we say no area is going to be funded less than 90 percent of the 
present level. This protects the local areas and ruraf areas At the 
same time as you look naiionally at the statistics, and I don't know 
what It would be in Alameda County, there is no question we are 
reaching a much higher percentage in many rural and suburban 
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areas than we are in some of those urban areas. What we are 
trying to do is to target a little more effectively in response to the 
need which obviously is in the national interest. 

Mr. Bloom. Two reactions. I think it is fair to say that most 
people in the system have no problem if the money flows where the 
people are. Again, how you define that is the question, and unfor- 
tunately some of the discussions have dealt with lets put the 
money in urban areas. Well, that of course puts the hackles up on 
the rurals and the suburbans, and maybe that type of characteriza- 
tion is the wrong one. We are truly trying to have the money flow 
where the people are. The definition of who those people are then 
becomes the issue. 

Secondly, in my written comment I had the observation that if 
your intent is to derive a formula that does put the money over 
here, but you implement the 90 percent and the 110 caps and the 
whole harm left, it is going to take us years to ever get over here. 
So if you have the equal concern over keeping stability in the 
system, I am not sure that you can pass a funding formula that is 
intended to take us so far over here, because you won't reach 
there, or it will take many years to reach there. 

Mr. Simon. Let me just say— and I guess everything gets a little 
complicated— when you include inflation, we have had a drop of 
about 22 percent in the funding for the JTPA Program since its ini- 
tiation. We are hoping to have a modest increase so that the 
modest increase would go more to those targeted areas where there 
is the greater need. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Bloom, one other thing. I noted in your com- 
ment that intrigued me, you talked about a retreat. Did your PIC 
group have a retreat; can you just give us a three minute or one 
minute description of what you have done, what you are talking 
about? ^ 

Mr. Bloom. Our recent practice has been every two years. Our 
PIC and/or elected officials jointly have a retreat. I think that is 
unique. Some PICs have retreats by themselves, our elected offi- 
cials also 

In my testimony I mentioned at this retreat of about three week- 
ends ago, focused on this issue about in a period of record low un- 
employment programs, should we be more so a participant observ- 
ing job training systems than an employer driven job training 
system, not to say that they are mutually exclusive and it is all one 
or all the other, but it is a balancing act. But we think we have 
done a real good job in our five year history of being an employer 
responsive to job training systems. And what we are hearing now is 
the increased need for basic and remedial education, need for Eng- 
lish as a second language, need for real hard tore longer term 
training and preparation in which case we've got to set a little 
more attention on that side of the equation of what the design of 
our program should be. So it was a very interesting discussion of a 
day and a half and that is going to help me in my upcoming plan- 
ning process for the next two year cycle. 
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of^LSXiM«^*TT,f•T•f^^"'' ^° that; I am not aware 
for dofS it ^ ^^^^ I commend you 

^for'^ou'leSonf • "^'^ thank you 

Our hearing stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:55 a.m.. the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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